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R kepyo your good looks. 


Keep your skin clear, scalp 
clean and free 
from dandruff, 
hair live and 
glossy, hands 
soft and white, 
nails sound and 
shapely. 


Cuticura Soap 


with an-occa= 

sional use of 
Cuticura Oint- 

ment will pro- 

mote and main- 

tain these cov- 

eted conditions 

in most cases to your complete 
satisfaction when all else fails. 


Besides, in purity, delicate medication, refreshing fragrance, convenience and 
economy they meet with the approval of the most discriminating. Although 
sold everywhere, you need not buy them until you try them. Liberal sample 
each with 32-p, Skin Book free. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 14, Boston. 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


If you enjoy musical comedies, 
you should have a Victor 


This wonderful instrument not only 
repeats for you right in your own home 
the charming selections from the popular 
operettas now delighting the public, but 
revives for you beautiful old-time favor- 
ites which are rarely heard nowadays, 
and also brings to you many of the 
European successes long before they 
are produced in this country. 

With a Victor you can hear sparkling 
medleys of a half-dozen or more selec- 

| tions from more than fifty operettas, su- 

| perbly rendered by the talented Victor 

1 Light Opera Company; or you can hear 
individual numbers sung by leading 
stage favorites. 

And this is but one of the many forms 
of music and entertainment that delight 
you on the Victor. $ 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 


will gladly play your favorite music for you. 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 
Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—ihe combination. ‘There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE MARCH 
AINSLEE’S 


@ One full-length novel, complete, and 
ten short stories—every one of them just 
as unusual and interesting as we could 
wish it to be—that’s the March AINSLEE’s. 


@ You will find these stories every bit as 
entertaining as their titles promise: 


The Pyjama Man ; Š Ralph Stock 
The Golden Vanitie . . Allan Updegraff 
The Girl Who Never Grew Old 
John Fleming Wilson 
The Star Child . 3 3 Ethel Train 
Her Rightful Place . Constance Skinner 
` The Tacky Miss Temple 
Louise Elizabeth Dutton 
The Ultimatum . ; . Andrew Soutar 
The Little Palace in the Stars 
Gerald Villiers-Stuart 
The Woman With a Past 3 
Anna Alice Chapin 
To Please Mother . F. Berkeley Smith 
Trimmed . . William Slavens McNutt 


Ainslee’s for March 


On sale February 13th 15 cents the copy 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertiséments. 
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Why Not Obey that Impulse ? 


Life 



















Will send to any address for a two ; p~ 
cent stamp, a copy of the Ke 
Miniature Edition. 5 
Printed in colors, A 

full of the best / _ Enclosed 

things of : oe paige (ae 

Coming : LIFE. r foreign k 56) 

Philanthropists’ Number Pe three monthe to” 
Valentine Number Py 

Husbandettes’ Number EVERY TUESDAY ey aoe 

and ALL NEWS-STANDS Oo” 


That Awful Number TEN CENTS 





f oven only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate. This order must come 






N iy to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
im SE 3 LIFE, 16 West 31, New York 
TS a “ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN, $5.52, FOREIGN, $6.04) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.6114 a line, which includes Smith’s and Popular Magazines. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS — Haudkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carlton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
brings particulars. Freeport Mfg. 
Company, 45 Main St. , Brooklyn, N.Y. 

AGENTS—KEither sex, sell our guar- 
anteed hosiery. Whole or part time. 
70 per cent profit. Goods replaced 
free if hole appears. Experience un- 


necessary. Quaker Knit, 26 So. 31st 
Street, P! elphia, Pa. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 





Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 256, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1146, 1027 W. Ada'ns St., Chicago. 


AGENTS earn from $3.00 to $9.00 
a day ree Scientifically Tempered 
Knives and Razors with photo han- 
dles. Weshow you how to make money. 
Write today for special outfit offer. 
Canton Cutlery Co.Dept.210,Canton,O. 


PARCELS Post means thousands 
Railway Mail Clerks needed. Write 
for list positions open. Franklin In- 
stitute. Dep’t J. 5 Rochester, N. Y. 


$1000.00 earned by three people in 
30 days selling our Fire Extinguishers. 
500% profit. Protected territory. United 
Mfg. Co., 1216 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected posi- 
tions in U. S. service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A22. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS, $25 a week for 2 hours 
work a day. A brand new hosiery 
proposition; beats them all. Write 
for terms and free sample if you 
mean business. Guaranteed Hosiery 
Company, 1002 Third St, Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF 
one of the best paying propositions 
ever put onthe market. Somethin. 
no one else sells. Can make $40 
yearly. E. M. Feltman, Sales Manager, 
6148 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become sales managers for our 
goods. Fast office sellers. Fine pro- 
fits. Particulars and sample free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS--WOULD YOU TAKE A 
STEADY JOB starting right away, 
earning $30 a week with chance of 
promotion to position of district mana- 
ger at three thousand dollars yearly. 
No experience required. My goods 
are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. Need seventy- 
five more salesmen. If you want 


to make big money quick write 
me today. E. M. Davis, 1080 Davis 
Block, cago. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 
and furnish rig and all expenses to 
introduce our guaranteed poultry ənd 
stock powders. Address Bigler Com- 
pany, X 369, Springfield, Illinois. 


CASH IN YOUR SPARE TIME. 
Good, active men make Big Money— 
part or all time, taking orders for 
our High Grade Tailoring—best sell- 
ing line on the market—no money 
or experience necessary—your own 
clothes at wholesale price—Write 
at once for Beautiful Outfit Free— 
The Progress Tailoring Company, 
Box 1042, Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
MAGAZINE. | 


who intends to invest $5 or more per 
month. Tells you how $1,000 can 

ow to $22,000—how to judge dif- 
erent classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you 
write iay. H. L. Barber, Publisher, 
408, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. ook 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered_for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Frogs, 
Gas free. peed J. Evans & Co., 


PATENT your ideas. $9,000 Offered 


nventions. Book “How 


Sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at 
Established 16 oor 
aten 


IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for atents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. [get patent or no fee, R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Buildin g, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY BEST. Facts 
about Prizes, Rewards, Inventions 
Wanted, ete. Send 10cts. postage for 
valuable broks. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Dept. 62, Washington, D.C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
Advice and books free. 
references. Best _ re- 
Promptness assured, Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, ©. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE IDEAS for moving picture 
lays. Make $50 weekly in spare 
ime. No experience or literarv ex- 
cellence necessary. Easy, fascinating 
work. We’ll show yon how. National 
Authors Institute, 415 Gaiety Theatre 
Bldg., New York. 











sands of dollars. Past experience un- 
necessary. Available work accepted 
for publication. Instructive booklet 
and information free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, 506 14th Street, 
Washington, ©. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONUS. 
Hundreds of dollars have been made 
by successful writers. We Pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful, 
us your original Poems, Songs or 
Melodies today, or write for Free 
Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 741, 
Washington, D. C. 

SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
us your words or music,Songs, Waltz: s, 
pdt on Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on Toya: P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N. Y. 

SONG ¿MS auted— Sen 
words or music, Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co.. 613 G. Weshington, D. C, 

i „earn to write them, 
teach you Free and publication guar- 
anteed. Big money in successful 
songs. Costs nothing to investigate. 





Universal Music Pub. Co., Desk 90, 
Washington. D. O. 
“BILLY” made a fortune for us. We 


can make big money for you. Send us 
your Poems, Songs, or Melodies. 
Kendis & Paley, 1367 Broadway,N.Y. 
SONG POEMS EXAMINED FREE. 
Send yours. 
others fail. 





aa 
Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$3.00 Paid for rare cent of 1856. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 
10c for buying catalog. Buying list 
of stamps for stamp. A. H. Kraus, 
Stamp and Coin Dealer, 409 G, Chest- 
nut St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Books 


“SHIP AHOY” is a unique narrative 
of personal experience, by an ex- 
clergyman who enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy as a coal passer. Information, 
humor, pathos, entertainment. Post-- 
paid 25¢. Bennett & Co., 319 Muir- 
head Building, San Francisco, Cal. 




















Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- ~ 


logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make ~ 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 

T. S.Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago 


Seeds, Etc. 


derson’s Seeds: Ponderosa Tomato, 
Scarlet Globe Radish, Big Boston 
Lettuce, Invincible Asters, Butterfly 
Pansies, Spencer Sweet Peas. On re- 
ceipt of 10c. to cover postage, etc., 
we will mail our Henderson collection 











alogue “Everything for the Garden,” 
the biggest and best we have ever 
issued. Peter Henderson & Company, 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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A Book That Every Married 
Couple Should Own 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Contains information that is worth 
hundreds of dollars to any married 
couple or those contemplating marriage, 
Endorsed and recommended: by the 
leading medical and réligieus critics 
throughout the United States. Unfolds 
the secrets ofa happy married life,which 
are in many cases learned too late. No 
other book like it to be had anywhere 
atany price. Notea few ofthe chapters. 

PARTI. Marriage and Its Advantages. Age 
at Which to Marry. The Law of Choice. Love 
Analyzed. Qualities the Man Shoul Avoid in 
Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. The Anatomy 
The Anatomy and Physiology of 
Generation in Man. Amativeness: Its Use and Abuse. The Law of Conti- 
nence. Children: Their Desirability. The Law of Genius. 

PART II. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology of Inter-Uterine 
Growth. Period of Gestative Influence. Pregnancy: ItsSigns and Duration. 
Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinement. Management of Mother and Child 
after Delivery. Perioù of Nursing Influence. Diseases Peculiar to Women. 
Dis*ases Peculiarto Men. Sterility and Impotence. SUBJECTS ON WHICH 
MORE MIGHT BE SAID. A Happy Married Life. ow Secured. 

This book is 844 x 6 inches in size. 1% inches thick, and 
contains 400 pages with 100 illustrations. Price $3.00 postpaid. 
Kight-page descriptive circular giving full and complete table 
of contents sent free to any address. Agents Wanted. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of “Science of a New Life” is $3.00, In 
order to hurriedly introduce this work among the readers of 
AINSLER’S MAGAZINE, we will for a limited time, send one 
copy only to any address, postage prepaid, upon receipt of $2.00. 
Furthermore, we will agree to refund your money if, within ten 
days of the receipt of the book, you find itis not worth many 
times what you paid for it. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day, this minute, and you will 
never regret doing so. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
118 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INDEPENDENCE 
FOR YOU 


in an entirely new business. 





Choosing. 
and Physiology of Generation in Woman. 








Don’t work for others and make them rich. Put 
your energy and brains into your own service and get 
all the profit. from your efforts; and, if you work for 
yourself, don’t bother with catchpenny schemes. It’s 
easier to make big money than little. 

Here’s your opportunity: After years of experiment 
there has been discovered a wonderful method of clean- 
ing and renewing gold-leaf signs. Signs are cleaned 
without taking them down and look like new. Many 
jobs can be handled in aday and the profit is enormous. 
Like all wonderful things the preparation is easily and 
very cheaply made and there’s nothing like it known. 

Every merchant is your possible customer. 

There is no competition nor will there be, for we 
are selling the formula for this wonderful preparation 
to but one man in each town of 10,000 population 
or under, giving him exclusive right for his town. 
We also send instructions for using and sugges- 
tions for prices and how to make greatest success 
of business. Present users making big profits. 

The price is $10 with order. 

We will answer inquiries provided some one from 
your town hasn’t already snapped up the opportunity. 
Don’t take a chance of losing out. Mail your order now. 
Perfection Products Co., 1443 Farso Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
























“The Science of a New Life” 








THIS MAN 


is one of thousands who have secured good 
positions as Traveling Salesmen through 
our Free Employment Bureau and earn 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. There are 
hundreds of such positions now open, 
No experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be an 
expert Salesman by mail in eight 
weeks, and secure you a good position 
where you can earn good wages while 
you are learning Practical Salesman- 
ship. Write today for full particulars, 
list of good openings and testimonials 
from more than a thousand men we 
have recently placed in good positions. 
Address (nearest office.) Dept. 106 


$ National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, San Francisco, NewOrleans, Toronto 

























AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 













NEW YORK CITY 





Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short- 8 taught by 
J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Pee el 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
hgh ie in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 

ing colleges. 250-page catalog tree. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 


UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER ; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies every mouth; all 


kinds of pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common education suffi- 
cient. Special money back guarantee if you 
write today for booklet D 1066, IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, - - WASHINGTON, D.C. 








COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent, 
Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of Governor Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send yon a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawingsshowing possibilities forYOU, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL =. 


1444 Sehofield Bld 


SHORTHAND © 
y2 IN 30 DAYS 


p 

7) We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems, No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, p vate secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ort ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 

usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 








theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 


other paca Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testimonials, ete. 


CHICAG' IRRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 ZO COF ale QNDE Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Which Would You Choose? | 


F YOU saw a row of apples, every one differing in 
size, ripeness and: color, and all for sale at the same 
price, wouldn't you choose the best? Why not do the 
same thing when you buy fire insurance? The cost of 
| insurance is substantially the same in all companies, but 
| what you get for your money varies as much as the 
| apples in this row. 
_ Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. For 
| over 100 years it has paid every honest loss, big and little. 
lts reputation is unexcelled. It isthe best fire insurance 
l apple of them all, and its policies cost no more than those 
| of inferior quality. 
A Why not use the same good judgment in buying 
insurance that ‘you do in buying goods for your 
store, clothes for your family, or even in such a 
trivial matter as buying apples from the fruit stand? 
And the next time you. insure, 
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Agents Everywhere 
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os fee os ä 
Sold in Your Town 

The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold in 
your town. Well tell you the dealers’ 
names on request, or ship direct where 
there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. Six pairs of cotton 
hose, guaranteed six months, for men, 
cost $1.50 to $3 per box; for women and 
children, $2 to $3 per box; for infants, $1 
per box of four pairs. Several weights; all 
sizes and colors. Three pairs of silk 
‘‘Holeproof,” guaranteed three months, 
for men and women, cost $2 a box fot 
men, and $3 a box for women. All colors. 


A MILLION 
PEOPLE 


Give These Stockings and Sox the 
Hardest Wear Hose Know. They 


Buy Them for Style 


and Consider the Wear as Merely an Extra Ad- 
vantage. Could any but the Best in a Product 
Gain such an Overwhelming Preference? 


We are making a wonderful hose in 
“Holeproof.” Skate in them, walk in them, 
dance in them. Every stitch is guaranteed 
for six months; not just heels and toes. 
Here are hose that will stand the most 
strenuous sports, or give, in a ball-room, 
that “wear-but-one-evening” appearance. 
We even guarantee, for men and women, 
three pairs of silk Holeproof Hose for three 


months. 
osiery 


FOR ME proo AND psiery 
Silk From Japan 


We could buy common silk for the silk 
“Holeproof.” But we send to the North of 
Japan for ours, for there it is grown as it 
is nowhere else. 


74c Cotton Yarn 


We could buy ordinary cotton yarn for as 
low as thirty-two cents per pound. Yet we 
pay an average of seventy-four cents. Our 
inspection department alone costs us 
$60,000 a year. 

For the past thirteen years, since “Hole- 
proof” were first made, 95% have outlasted 
the guarantee. Try it—buy six pairs of 
“Holeproof” today. See how they are 
wearing six months from today. 

Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can, 


= 


flolep eproor 


Pat. Office, 1908 


Cal Saickl 
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WELI 


CHAPTER I. 


N HE restaurant of the Grand 
w Hotel, in Rome, was filling 
up. People were dining 
rather late—it was the end 
of May, and the entertain- 
ments were lessening—so they could 
dawdle over their repasts and smoke 
their cigarettes in peace. 

Stella Rawson came in with her aunt 
and uncle, Canon and the Honorable 
Mrs, Ebley, and they took their seats 
in a secluded corner. They looked a 
little out of place—and felt it—amid 
this more or less gay company. But 
the drains of the Grand Hotel were 
known to be beyond question, and, com- 
ing to Rome so late in the season, the 
Reverend Canon Ebley felt it was wiser 
to risk the contamination of the over- 

- worldly minded than a possible attack 
of typhoid fever. The belief in a di- 
vine protection did not give him or 
his lady wife that serenity it might 
have done, and they traveled fearfully, 
taking with them their own jaeger 
sheets, among other precautions. 

They realized they must put up with 
the restaurant for meals, but at least 
the womenfolk should not pander to 
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the customs of the place and wear even- 
ing dress. Their subdued black gowns 
were fastened to the throat. Stella 
Rawson felt absolutely excited—she 
was twenty-one years old, but this was 
the first time she had ever dined in a 
fashionable restaurant, and it almost 
seemed like something deliciously 
wrong. 

Life in the cathedral close, where 
they lived in England, was not highly 
exhilarating, and when its duties were 
over it contained only mild gossip and 
endless tea parties and garden parties 
by way of recreation. 

Canon and the Honorable Mrs. Eb- 
ley were fairly rich people. The Uncle 
Erasmus’ call to the church had been 
answered from inclination—not neces- 
sity. His heart was in his work. He 
was a good man, and did his duty ac- 
cording to the width of the lights in 
which he had been brought up. 

Mrs. Ebley did more than her duty, 
and had often too much momentum, 
which now and then upset other peo- 
ple’s apple carts. 

She had, in fact, been the moving 
spirit in the bringing about of her 
Niece Stella’s engagement to the bish- 
op’s junior chaplain, a young gentle- 
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man of esthetic aspirations and eight 
hundred a year of his own. 

Stella herself had never been en- 
thusiastic about the affair. As a man, 
© Eustace Medlicott said absolutely noth- 
ing at all to her—though, to be sure, 
she was quite unaware that he was 
inadequate in this respect. No man 
had meant anything different up to this 
period of her life. She had seen so 
few of them she was no judge. 

Eustace Medlicott had higher collars 
than the other curates, and intoned in a 
wonderfully melodious voice in the ca- 
thedral. And quite a number of the 
young ladies of Exminster, including 
the bishop’s second daughter, had been 
setting their caps at him from the mo- 
ment of his arrival; so that when, by 
the maneuvers of Aunt Caroline Ebley, 
Stella found him proposing to her, she 
somehow allowed herself to murmur 
some sort of consent. 

Then it seemed quite stimulating to 
have a ring, and to be congratulated 
upon being engaged. And the few 
weeks that followed while the thing 
was fresh and new had passed quite 
pleasantly. It was only when about a 
month had gone by that a gradual and 
growing weariness seemed to be falling 
upon her. 

To be the wife of an ascetic high- 
church curate, who fasted severely dur- 
ing Lent, and had rigid views upon 
most subjects, began to grow into a 
picture which held out less and less 
charm for her. 

But Aunt Caroline was firm—and the 
habit of twenty-one years of obedience 
held. 

Perhaps fate was looking on in sym- 
pathy with her unrest. In any case, it 
appeared like the jade’s hand, and not 
chance, which made Uncle Erasmus de- 
cide to take his holiday early in the year 
and decide .to spend it abroad—not in 
Scotland or Wales, as was his custom. 

Stella, he said, should see the Eter- 
nal City and Florence before settling 
down in the autumn to her new exist- 
ence. 

Miss Rawson actually jumped with 
joy—and the knowledge that Eustace 
Medlicott would be unable to accom- 


pany them, but might join them later 
on, did not damp her enthusiasm. 

Every bit of the journey was a pleas- 
ure from the moment they landed on 
French soil. They had come straight 
through to Rome from Paris, where 
they had spent a week at a small hotel; 
because of the lateness of the year, 
they must get to their most southern 
point first of all, and return north- 
ward in a more leisurely manner. 

And now any one who is reading this 
story can picture this respectable Eng- 
lish family, and understand their status 
and antecedents, so we can very well 
get back to them seated in the agree- 
able restaurant of the Grand Hotel, at 
Rome, beginning to partake of a mod- 
est dinner. 

Mrs. Ebley—I had almost written 
the Reverend Mrs. Ebley—was secretly 
enjoying herself. She had that feel- 
ing that she was in a place where she 
ought not to be—through no fault of 
her own—and so was free to make the 
most of it; and certainly these well- 
dressed people were very interesting to 
glance at between mouthfuls of a par- 
ticularly well-cooked fish. 

Stella was thrilling all over, and her 
soft brown eyes were sparkling, and 
her dazzlingly pink-and-white complex- 
ion glowing with health and excite- 
ment; so that even in the Exminster 
confection of black grenadine she was 
an agreeable morsel for the male eye 
to dwell upon. 

There were the usual company there 
—the younger diplomats from the em- 
bassies ; a sprinkling of trim Italian of- 
ficers in their pretty uniforms; French 
and Austrian ladies, as well as the at- 
tractive-looking native and American 
representatives of the élite of Roman 
smart society. 

The tables began to fill up before the 
Ebleys had finished their fish, and num- 
bers of the parties seemed to know one 
another, and nod and exchange words 
en passant. 

But there was one table laid for a 
single person which remained empty 
until the entrées were being handed; 
and Stella, with her fresh interest in 
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the whole scene, wondered for whom 
it was reserved. 

He came in presently—and he really 
merits a descriptive paragraph all to 
himself. 

He was a very tall man, and well 
made, with broad shoulders and a small 
head. His evening clothes, though 
beautifully pressed, with that look 
which only a thoroughly good valet 
knows how to stamp upon his master’s 
habiliments as a daily occurrence, were 
of a foreign cut and hang, and his shirt, 
unstarched, was of the finest pleated 
cambric. 

These trifles, however, were not what 
rendered him remarkable, but that his 
light-brown hair was worn parted in 
the middle and waved back à la vierge, 
with a rather saintly expression, and 
was apparently just cut off in a straight 
line at the back. This was quite pe- 
culiar looking enough—and in conjunc- 
tion with a young, silky beard, trimmed 
into a sharp point, with the look of an 
archaic Greek statue, he presented a 
type not easily forgotten. ‘The features 
were regular, and his eyes were singu- 
larly calm and wise and blue. 

It seemed incredible that such an al- 
most grotesque atrangement of coif- 
fure should adorn the head of a man 
in modern evening dress. It should 
have been on some Byzantine saint. 
However, there he was, and entirely 
ùnconcerned at the effect he was pro- 
ducing. 

The waiters, who probably knew his 
name and station, precipitated them- 
selves forward to serve him, and, with 
leisurely mien, he ordered a recherché 
dinner and a pint of champagne. 

Stella Rawson was much interested, 
and so were her uncle and aunt. 

“What a very strange-looking per- 
son!” Mrs. Ebley said. “Of what na- 
tion can he be, Erasmus? Have you 
observed him?” 

Canon Ebley put on his pince-nez, 
and gave the newcomer the benefit of 
a keen scrutiny. 

“T could not say with certainty, my 
dear. A northerner evidently, but 
whether Swedish or Danish it would be 
difficult to determine,” he announced. 


“He does not appear to know he is 
funny looking,” Stella Rawson said 
timidly. “Do you notice, Aunt Caro- 
line, he does not look about him at all? 
He has never glanced in any direction; 
it is as if he were alone in the room.” 

“A very proper behavior,” the Aunt 
Caroline replied severely ; “but he can- 
not be an Englishman. No Englishman 
would enter a public place having made 
himself remarkable like that, and then 
be able to sit there unaware of it. I 
am glad to say our young men have 
some sense of convention. You can- 
not imagine Eustace Medlicott per- 
fectly indifferent to the remarks he 
would provoke if he were tricked out 
so. 

Stella felt a sudden sympathy for 
the foreigner. She had heard so cease- 
lessly of her fiancé’s perfections! 

“Perhaps they wear the hair like that 
in his country,” she returned, with as 
much spirit as she dared to show. “And 
he may think we all look as funny as 
we think he does. Only he seems to 
be much better mannered than we are, 
because he is quite sure of himself, and 
quite unconscious or indifferent about 
our opinion.” 

Both her aunt and uncle looked at 
her with slightly shocked surprise, and 
she saw it at once, and reddened a little. 

But this incident caused the remark- 
able-looking foreigner to crystallize in 
interest for her, especially when, in 
raising his glass of champagne, she 
saw that on his wrist there was a brace- 
let of platinum, with a small watch set 
with very fine diamonds. She could 
hardly have been more surprised if he 
had worn a ring in his nose, so unac- 
customed was she to any type but that 
of the curates and young gentlemen of 
Exminster. 

Canon and Mrs. Ebley finished their 
dinner in disdainful silence, and sailed 
from the room with chilling glances; 
but as Stella Rawson followed them 
demurely she raised her soft eyes when 
she came to the object of her relatives’ . 
contempt, and met his serene blue ones 
—and for some reason thrilled wildly. 

There was a remarkable and pow- 
erful magnetism in his glance; it was 
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as if a breath of some other world 
touched her; she seemed to see into 
possibilities she had never dreamed 
about. She resented being drawn into 
a far corner on the right hand of the 
hall, and there handed an English pa- 
per to read for half an hour before 
being told to go to bed. She was per- 
fectly conscious that she was longing 
for the stranger to come out of the 
restaurant that she might see him again. 

But it was not until she was obe- 
diently following her aunt’s black 
broché train to the lift up the steps 
again that the tall man passed them in 
the corridor. He never even glanced 
in their direction, and went on as 
though the space were untenanted; but 
had hardly got beyond when he turned 
suddenly and walked rapidly to the lift 
door, passing them again. So that the 
four entered it presently, and were 
taken up together. 

Stella Rawson was very close to the 
remarkable-looking creature. And 
again a wild, nameless attraction crept 
over her. She noticed his skin was 
faintly browned with the sun, but was 
otherwise as fine as a child’s—finer 
than most children’s. And now she 
could see that three most wonderful 
pearls were his shirt studs. 

He got out on the second floor—one 
beneath them—and said “Pardon” as 
he passed, but not as a French word, 
nor yet as if it were English. , 

During these few seconds Stella was 
quite aware that he had never appar- 
ently looked at her. 

“I call such an appearance sacrile- 
gious,” Mrs. Ebley said. “A man has no 
right to imitate one of the blessed apos- 
tles in these modern days; it is very bad 
taste.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Stella Rawson woke the next day 
with some sense of rebellion. There 
came with the rest of her post a letter 
from her betrothed. And although it 
was just such a letter as any nice girl 
engaged of her own free will to the 
bishop’s junior chaplain ought to have 
been glad to receive, Stella found her- 


self pouting and criticizing every sen- 
tence. 

“I do wish Eustace would not talk 
such cant,” she said to herself. “Even 
in this he is unable to be natural, and 
I am sure I shall not feel a thing like 
he describes when I stand in St. Peter’s. 
I believe I would rather go into the 
Pantheon. I seem to be tired of every- 
thing I ought to like to-day.” And still 
rebellious, she got up and was taken 
by her uncle and aunt to the Vatican, 
and was allowed to linger only in the 
parts which interested them. 

“I never have had a taste for sculp- 
ture,” Mrs. Ebley said. “People may 
call it by what names they please, but I 
consider it immoral and indecent.” 

“A wonder to me,” the Uncle .Eras- 
mus joined in, “that a prelate—even a 
prelate of Rome—should have counte- 
nanced the housing of all these un- 
clothed marbles in his own private pal- 
aces: 

Stella Rawson stopped for a second 
in front of an archaic Apollo of no 
great merit—because it’ reminded her 
of the unknown; and she wished with 
all her might something new and swift 
might come into her humdrum life. 

After luncheon, for which they re- 
turned to the hotel, she wearily went 
over to the writing table in the corner 
of the hall to answer her lover’s chaste 
effusion, and saw that the low armchair 
beside the escritoire was tenanted by a 
pair of long legs with singularly fine 
silk socks showing upon singularly fine 
ankles—while a pair of strong, slender 
hands held a newspaper in front of the 
rest of the body, concealing it all and 
the face. It was the English Times, 
which, as everybody knows, could hide 
Gargantua himself. 

She began her letter, and not a rus- 
tle disturbed her peace. 

“Dearest Eustace,” she had written, 
“we have arrived in Rome ” And 
then she stopped, and fixed her eyes 
blankly upon the column ‘of births, 
marriages, and deaths. She was star- 
ing at it with sightless eyes when the 
paper was slowly lowered, and over its 
top the blue orbs of the stranger looked 
back into hers. 
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Her pretty color became the hue of 

a bright-pink rose. 

< “Mademoiselle,” a very deep voice 
said, in English, “is not this a world 
full of bores and tiresome duties? Have 
you the courage to defy them all for 
a few minutes—and talk to me in- 
stead?” 

“Monsieur !”’ Miss Rawson burst out, 
and half rose from her seat. Then she 
sat down again; the unknown had not 
stirred a muscle. 

“Good!” he murmured. “One has to 
be courageous to do what is unconven- 
tional even if it is not wrong. I am not 
desirous of hurting or insulting you; I 
felt we might have something to say 
to one another. Is it so—tell me, am 
I right?” 

“I do not know,” whispered Stella 
lamely. She was so taken aback at the 
preposterous fact that a stranger should 
have addressed her at all, even in a 
manner of indifference and respect, that 

. she knew not what to do. 

“I observed you last night,” he went 
on. “I am accustomed to judge of 
character rapidly; it is a habit I have 
acquired during my travels in foreign 
lands, when I cannot use the standard 
of my own. You are weary of a num- 
ber of things, and you do not know 
anything at all about life, and you are 
hedged round with those who will see 
that you never learn its meaning. Tell 
me—what do you think of Rome? It 
contains things and aspects which af- 
ford food for reflection—is it not so?” 

“We have only been to the Vatican as 
yet,” Stella answered timidly. She was 
still much perturbed at the whole inci- 
dent, but now that she had begun she 
determined she might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb, and she was 
conscious that there was. a strong at- 
traction in the mild blue eyes of the 
stranger. His manner had a complete 
repose and absence of self-conscious- 
ness which usually is only to be found 
in the people of race—in any nation. 

“You were taken to the Sistine 
Chapel, of course,” he went on, “and 
to the loggia and Bramante’s staircase. 
You saw some statues, too, perhaps ?” 

“My uncle and aunt do not care 


‘armed any resentment. 


much for sculpture,’ Miss Rawson 
said, now regaining her composure, 
“but I like it—even better than pic- 
tures.” ; 

The stranger kept his steady eyes 
fixed upon her face all the time. 

“I have a nymph in my house at 
home,” he returned. “She came orig- 
inally from Rome; she is not Greek, 
and she is very like you—the same 
droop of head; I remarked it imme- 
diately. I am superstitious—I suppose 
you would call what I mean by that 
word—and I knew directly that some 
day you, too, would mean things for 


me. That is why I spoke. Do you 
feel it, too?” 
Stella Rawson quivered. The in- 


credible situation suddenly paralyzed 
her. She—the Aunt Caroline’s niece— 
and engaged to Eustace Medlicott, the 
bishop’s junior chaplain—to be listen- 
ing to a grotesque-looking foreigner 
making subtle speeches of an insinuat- 
ing character, and, far from feeling 
scandalized and repulsed, to be con- 
scious that she was thrilled and inter- 
ested—it was hardly to be believed! 

“Will you tell me from where you 
come?” she asked, with sweet bashful- 
ness, raising two eyes as soft as brown 
velvet. “You speak English so very 
well—one cannot guess.” 

“I am a Russian,” he said simply. “I 
come from near Moscow, and my name 
is Sasha Roumovski—Count Roumov- 
ski. Yours, I am aware, is Rawson, 
but I would like to know how you are 
rE i perhaps? That is Eng- 
ish.” 

“No, my name is not Mary,” she an- 
swered, and froze a little; but the Rus- 
sian’s eyes continued to gaze at her with 
the same mild frankness, which dis- 
She felt they 
were as calm as deep pools of blue 
water; they filled her with a sense of 
confidence and security which she 
could not account for in any way. 

Her color deepened; something in 
his peaceful expectancy seemed to com- 
pel her to answer his late question. 

“My Christian name is Stella,” she 
returned rather quickly; then added 
nervously: “I am engaged to Mr. Eus- 
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tace Medlicott, an English clergyman; 
we are going to be married in Septem- 
ber next.” 

“And this is May,” was all Count 
Roumovski replied. Then, for the first 
time since he had addressed her, he 
turned his eyes from her face, while 
the faintest smile played round his well- 
cut mouth. 

“A number of things can happen in 
four months. Are you looking forward 
to your life as the wife of a priest? 
But I understand it is different in Eng- 
land to in my country; there I could 
not recommend the situation to you.” 

Stella found absolutely no answer to 
this. She only felt a sudden wild long- 
ing to cry out that the idea of being 
a curate’s wife—even the wife of the 
bishop’s junior young gentleman, with 
eight hundred a year of his own—had 
never appeared a thrilling picture, and 
was now causing her a feeling of loath- 
ing. She thought she ought to talk no 
longer to this stranger, and half rose 
from her seat. 

He put out a protesting hand; both 
had been clasped idly over the Times 
until then without a movement. 

“No—do—not go! I have disturbed 
you; I am sorry,” he pleaded. “Listen. 
There is a great reception at your em- 
bassy to-morrow night for one of our 
royal family who is here. You will go, 
perhaps? If so, I will do so also, al- 
though I dislike parties, and there I will 
be presented to you with ceremony; it 
will appease that English convention in 
you. And after that I shall say to 
you a number of things; but I prefer 
to sit here and speak behind the Times.” 

At this instant he raised the paper, 
and appeared again the stranger almost 
entirely hidden from view. And Stella 
saw that her Uncle Erasmus was rap- 
idly approaching her with an envelope 
in his hand. She seized her pen again, 
and continued her broken sentence to 
Eustace—her betrothed. Canon Ebley 
viewed the Times and its holder with 
suspicion for an instant, but its still- 
ness reassured him, and he addressed 
his niece: 

“Very civil of the embassy to send us 
a card for the reception to-morrow 


night, Stella; I am glad we wrote 
names when we arrived. Your Aunt 
Caroline bids you accept, as her spec- 
tacles are upstairs.” 

Miss Rawson did as o was bid, and 
her uncle waited, fidgeting with his 
feet. He wished the stranger to put 
down the Times, which he wanted him- 
self, or, at all events, to remove his 
long legs and hidden body from such 
a near proximity to his niece. They 
could not say a word that he could 
not overhear, Canon Ebley mused. 

However, the unknown remained 
where he was, and turned a page of 
the paper with great deliberation. 

“Your aunt will be ready to go out 
again now,” the Uncle Erasmus an- 
nounced as Stella placed her accept- 
ance in the envelope. “You had better 
go up and put your hat on, my dear.” 

The Times rustled slightly, and 
Stella replied a little hurriedly: “I 
was just finishing a letter, uncle; then 
I will come.” : 

“Very well,” said Canon Ebley, not 
altogether pleased, as he walked away 
with the note. 

The newspaper was lowered a few 
inches again, and the wise blue eyes be- 
neath the saintly parted hair twinkled 
with irresistible laughter, and the deep 
voice said: 

“He would greatly disapprove of our 
having conversed—the uncle—is it not 
so? How long are you going to stay 
in Rome?” 


Stella smiled, too—she could not 
help it. 
“A week—ten days, perhaps,” she 


answered, and then rapidly addressed 
an envelope to the Reverend Eustace 
Medlicott. 

“Perhaps, in that case, I can afford 
to wait until to-morrow night, unless 
it amuses you, as it does me, to cir- 
cumvent people,” Count Roumovyski 
said. “We are all masters of our own 
lives, you know, once we have ceased 
to be children; it is only convention 
which persuades us to submit to others’ 
authority.” 

Stella looked up, startled. Was this, 
indeed, true? And was it simply con- 
vention which had forced her into an 
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engagement with Eustace Medlicott and 
now forced her to go up and put on her 
hat and accompany her uncle and aunt 
to see the Lateran, when she would 
have preferred to remain where she 
was and discuss abstract matters with 
this remarkable stranger? 

“The notion surprises you, one sees,” 
Count Roumovski went on; “but it is 
true Bs 

“T suppose it is,” said Stella lamely. 

“I submit to no authority—I mean, 
as to the controlling of my actions and 
wishes. We must all submit to the 
laws of our country; to do so is the 
only way to obtain complete personal 
freedom.” 

“That sounds like a paradox,” said 
Stella. 

“I have just been thinking,” he went 
on, without noticing the interruption, 
“it would be most agreeable to take a 
drive in my automobile late this after- 
noon, when your guardians have re- 
turned and are resting. If you feel 
you would care to come, I will wait 
in this hall from five to six. You need 
not take the least notice of me; you 
can walk past, out of the hotel, then 
turn to the left, and there in the square, 
where there are a few trees, you will 
see a large blue motor waiting. You 
will get straight in, and I will come and 
join you. Not any one will see or 
notice you; because of the trees one 
cannot observe from the windows. My 
chauffeur will be prepared, and I will 
return you safely to the same place 
in an hour.” 

Stella’s brown eyes grew larger and 
larger. Some magnetic spell seemed to 
be dominating her; the idea was pre- 
posterous, and yet to agree to it was 
the strongest temptation she had ever 
had in her life. She was filled with a 
wild longing to live, to do what she 
pleased, to be free to enjoy this excite- 
ment before her wings should be 
clipped, and her outlook all gray and 
humdrum. 

“T do not know if they will rest; I 
cannot say—I ” she blurted out 
tremblingly. 

The stranger had put down the 








Times, and was gazing into her face 
with a look almost of tenderness. 

“There is no need to answer now,” 
he said softly. “If Fate means us to 
be happy she will arrange it; I think 
you will come.” 

Miss Rawson started to her feet, and 
absently put her letter to her fiancé— 
which contained merely the sentence 
that they had arrived in Rome—into its 
envelope, and fastened it up. 

“I must go now. Good-by,” she said. 

“It is not good-by,” the Russian an- 
swered gravely. “By six o'clock we 
shall be driving in the Borghese Gar- 
dens, and hearing the nightingales 
sing.” 

As Stella walked to the lift with a 
tumultuously beating heart, she asked 
herself what all this could possibly 
mean, and why she was not angry, and 
why this stranger—whose appearance 
outraged all her ideas as to what an 
English gentleman should look. like— 
had yet the power to fascinate her com- 
pletely. Of course, she would not go 
for a drive with him—and yet, what 
would be the harm? After September 
she would never have a chance like this 
again. There would be only Eustace 
Medlicott and parish duties. Yes—if 
fate made it possible she would go! 

And she went on to her room with 
an exhilarating sense of adventure 
coursing through her veins. 

“T have found out the name of the 
peculiar-looking foreigner who sat near 
us last night,’ Canon Ebley said as 
they drove to the Lateran in a little 
Roman victoria. “It is Count Rou- 
movski. I asked the hall porter—rep- 
rehensible curiosity I fear you will 
think, my dear Caroline, but there is 
something unaccountably interesting 
about him, as you must admit, although 
you disapprove of his appearance.” 

“I think it is quite dreadful,” Mrs. 
Ebley sniffed; “and I hear from Mar- 
tha that he has no less than two valets, 
and a suite of princely rooms here, and 
motor cars, and the whole passage on 
the second floor is filled with his 
trunks.” 

Martha had been Mrs. Ebley’s maid 
for twenty-five years, and, as Stella 
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well knew, was fairly accurate in her 
recounting of the information she 
picked up. This luridly extravagant 
picture, however, did not appall her. 
And she found herself constantly dwell- 
ing upon it and the stranger all the time 
she followed her relations about in the 
gorgeous church. ` 

Fate did not seem to be going to 
smile upon the drive project, however, 
for Mrs. Ebley, far from appearing 
tired, actually proposed tea in the hall 
when they got in; and there sat for at 
least half an hour, while Stella saw 
Count Roumovski come in and sit down 
and leisurely begin a cigarette as he 
glanced at an Italian paper. He was 
so intensely still, always peace seemed 
to breathe from his atmosphere; but 
the very sight of him appeared to exas- 
perate the Aunt Caroline more and 
more. 

“I wonder that man is not ashamed 
to be seen in a respectable place,” she 
snapped, “with his long hair and his 
bracelet—such effeminacy is perfectly 
disgusting, Erasmus.” _ 

“T really cannot help it, my dear,” 
Canon Ebley replied irritably, “and I 
rather like his face.” 

“Erasmus !” was all Mrs. Ebley could 
say, and prepared to return to her 
room, Dinner would be at a quarter 
to eight, she told Stella at her door, 
and recommended an hour's quiet read- 
ing up of the guidebook while resting 
to her niece. 

It was a quarter to six before Miss 
Rawson descended the stairs to the hall 
again. She had deliberately made up 
her mind; she would go and drive with 
the count. She would live and amuse 
herself if it was only for this once in 
her life, come what might of it! And 
since he would be presented with all 
respectable ceremony at the embassy 
the following night, it could not matter 
a bit—and if it did—— Well, she did 
not care! 

He was sitting there as immovable 
as before, and she thrilled as she 
crossed the hall. She was so excited 
and frightened that she could almost 
have turned back when she reached the 
street, but there, standing by the trees, 


‘seemed to be urging her on. 


was a large blue motor car, and as she 
advanced the chauffeur stepped for- 
ward and opened the door, and she got 
in—and before she had time to realize 
what she had done, Count Roumovski 
had joined her, and sat down by her 
side. 

“You have no wrap,” he said. “I 
thought you would not have, so I had 
prepared this’—and he indicated a 
man’s gray, Russian, unremarkable- 
looking cloak, which, however, proved 
to be lined with fine sable—‘and here 
also is a veil. If you will please me 
by putting them on, we can then have 
the auto open, and no one will recog- 
nize you—even should we meet your 
uncle and aunt. That is fun, is it not?” 

Stella had thrown every considera- 
tion to the winds, except the determina- 
tion to enjoy herself. Years of rebel- 
lion at the boredom of her existence 
So she 
meekly slipped into the cloak, and 
wrapped the veil right over her hat, and 
they started. Her heart was thumping 
so with excitement she could not have 
spoken for a moment. 

But as they went rapidly on through 
the crowded streets her companion’s re- 
spectful silence reassured her. There 
seemed to be some rapport between 
them; she was conscious of a feeling 
that he understood her thoughts and 
was not misjudging her. 

“You are like a little, frightened 
bird,” he said presently. “And there is 
nothing to cause you the least fear. We 
shall soon come to the lovely gardens, 
and watch the lowering sun make its 
beautiful effects in the trees, and we 
shall hear the nightingales throbbing 
out love songs. The world is full of 
rest and peace—when we have had 
enough passion and strife and want its 
change—but you do not know anything 
of it, and this simple drive is causing 
you tumults and emotions, is it not so?” 

“Yes,” said Stella, with a feeling that 
she had burned all her ships. 

“It is because you have never been 
allowed to be you, I. suppose,” he went 
on softly. “So doing a natural and sim- 
ple thing seems frightful, because it 
would seem so to the rigid aunt. Now, 
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I have been me ever since I was born; 
I have done just what seemed best to 
me. Do you suppose I am not aware 
that the way my hair is cut is a shock 
to most civilized persons, and that you 
English would strongly disapprove of 
my watch and my many other things? 
But I like them myself; it is no trouble 
for one of my valets to draw a straight 
line with a pair of scissors; and if I 
must look at the time I prefer to look 
at something beautiful. I am entirely 
uninfluenced by the thoughts or opin- 
ions of any people; they do not exist 
for me except in so far as they inter- 
est me and are instructive or amusing. 
I never permit myself to be bored for 
an instant.” 

“How good that must be!’ Stella 
ventured to say. Her courage was re- 
turning. 

“Civilized human beings turn exist- 
ence into a prison,’ he went on medi- 
tatively, “and load themselves with 
shackles because some convention pre- 
vents their doing what would give them 
innocent pleasure. If I had been under 
the dominion of these things we should 
not now be enjoying this delightful 
drive—at least, it is delightful to me— 
to be thus near you, and alone, out of 
doors.” 

Stella did not speak; she was alto- 
gether too full of emotion to trust her- 
self to words just yet. They had 
turned into the Corso by now, and, as 
ever, it appeared as though it were a 
holiday, so thronged with pedestrians 
was the whole thoroughfare. Count 
Roumovski seemed quite unconcerned, 
but Miss Rawson shrank back into her 
corner, a new fear in her heart. 

“Do not be so nervous,” her com- 
panion said gently. “I always calcu- 
late the chances before I suggest an- 
other person’s risking anything for me. 
They are a million to one that any one 
could recognize you in that veil and 
that cloak; believe me, although I am 
not of your country, I am at least a 
gentleman, and would not have per- 
suaded you to come if there had been 
any danger of complications for you.” 

Stella clasped her hands convulsively, 
and he drew a little nearer her. 


“Do put all agitating ideas out of 
your mind,” he said, his blue eyes, with 
their benign expression, seeking hers 
and compelling them at last to look at 
him. “Do you not understand that it 
is foolish to spoil what we have by use- 
less tremors? You are here with me 
—for the next hour—shall we not try 
to be happy?” 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Rawson, and 
allowed herself to be magnetized into 
calmness. 

“When we have passed the Piazza 
del Popolo and the entrance to the Pin- 
cio, I will have the car opened; then 
we can see all the charming young 
green, and I will tell you of what these 
gardens were long ago, and you shall 
see them with new eyes.” 

Stella, by some sort of magic, seemed 
to have recovered all her self-posses- 
sion as his eyes looked into hers, and 
she chatted to him naturally, and the 
next half hour passed like some fairy 
tale. His deep, quiet voice took her 
into realms of fancy that her imagina- 
tion had never dreamed about. His 
cultivation was immense, and the Rome 
of the Cæsars appeared to be as famil- 
iar to him as that of nineteen-eleven. 

The great beauty of the Borghese 
Gardens was at its height at the end 
of May; the nightingales throbbed from 
the bushes, and the air was full of the 
fresh, exquisite scents of the late spring 
as the day grew toward evening and all 
nature seemed full of beauty and peace. 
It can easily be imagined what this 
drive meant, then, to a fine, sensitive 
young woman, whose every instinct of 
youth and freedom and life had been 
crushed into undeveloped nothingness 
by years of gray convention in an old- 
fashioned English cathedral town. 

Stella Rawson forgot that she and 
this Russian were strangers, and she 
talked to him unrestrainedly, showing 
glimpses of her inner self that she had 
not known she possessed. It was cer- 
tainly heaven, she thought, this drive, 
and worth all the Aunt Caroline’s 
frowns. 

Count Roumovski never said a word 
of love to her; he treated her with per- 
fect courtesy and infinite respect; but 
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when at last they were turning back 
again he permitted himself once more 
to gaze deeply into her eyes, and Stella 
knew for the first time in her existence 
that some silences are more dangerous 
than words. 

“You do not care at all now for the 
good clergyman you are affianced to,” 
he said. “No—do not be angry; I am 
not asking a question—I am stating a 
fact. When lives have been hedged 
and controlled and retenue as yours has 
been, even the feelings lose character, 
and you cannot be sure of them, but the 
day is approaching when you will see 
clearly and—feel—much.” 

“T am sure it is getting very late,” 
said Stella Rawson; and with difficulty 


she turned her eyes away, and looked’ 


over the green world. , 

Count Roumovski laughed softly, as 
if to himself. And they were silent un- 
til they came to the entrance gates 
again, when the chauffeur stopped and 
shut the car. 

“We have at least snatched some mo- 
ments of pleasure, have we not?” the 
owner whispered. “And we have hurt 
no one. Will you trust me again when 
I propose something which sounds to 
you wild?” 

“Perhaps I will,” Stella murmured 
rather low. 

“When I was hunting lions in Africa 
I learned to keep my intelligence 
awake,” he said calmly. “It is an ad- 
vantage to me now in civilization. 
Nothing is impossible if one only keeps 
cool; if one becomes agitated one in- 
stantly connects .oneself with all other 
currents of agitation, and one can no 
longer act with prudence or sense.” 

“T think I have always been very 
foolish,” admitted Stella, looking down. 
“T seem to see everything differently 
now.” 

“What we are all striving after is 
happiness,” Count Roumovyski said. 
“Only we will not admit it, and nearly 
always spoil our own chances by drift- 
ing and allowing outside things to in- 
fluence us. If you could see the vast 
plains of snow in my country, and the 
deep forests, with never a human being 
for miles and miles, you would under- 


stand how nature grows to talk to one 
—and how small the littlenesses of the 
world appear.” Then they were si- 
lent again, and it was-not until they - 
were rushing up the Via Nazionale and 
in a moment or two would have reached 
their destination that Count Roumovski 
said: 

“Stella—that means a star—it is a 
beautiful name. I can believe you could 
be a star to shine upon any man’s dark 
night—because you have a pure spirit, 
although it has been muffled by circum- 
stance for all these years.” 

Then the automobile drew up by the 
trees, at perhaps two hundred yards 
from the hotel, near the baths of Dio- 
cletian. 

“Tf you will get out here it will be 
best,” Count Roumovski told her re- 
spectfully, “and walk along on the in- 
ner side. I will then drive to the door 
of the hotel, as usual.” 

“Thank you, and good-by,’ said 
Stella, and began untying the veil. He 
helped her at once, and in doing so his 
hand touched her soft pink cheek. She 
thrilled with a new kind of mad enjoy- 
ment, the like of which she had never 
felt, and then controlled herself and 
stamped it out. 

“It has been very great pleasure to 
me,” he said, and nothing more—no 
“good-by” or “au revoir” or anything, 
and he drew into the far corner as she 
got out of the car, letting the chauffeur 
help her. Nor did he look her way 
as he drove on. And Stella walked lei- 
surely back to the hotel, wondering in 
her heart at the meaning of things. 

«No one noticed her entrance, and she 

was able to begin to dress for dinner 
without even Martha being aware that 
she had been absent. But as she de- 
scended in the lift with her uncle and 
aunt, it seemed as if the whole world 
and life itself were changed since the 
same time the night before. 

And when they were entering the 
restaurant a telegram was put into 
Canon Ebley’s hand; it was from the 
Reverend Eustace Medlicott, sent from 
Turin, saying he would join them in 
Rome the following evening. 

“Eustace has been preparirlg this de- 
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lightful surprise; I knew of it,” the 
Aunt Caroline said, with conscious 
pride, “but I would not tell you, Stella, 
dear, in case something might prevent 
it. I feared to disappoint you.” 

“Thank you, aunt,” Miss Rawson 
said, without too much enthusiasm, and 
took her seat where she could see the 
solitary occupant of a small table, sur- 
rounded by the obsequious waiters, al- 
ready sipping his champagne. 

He had not looked up as they passed. 
Nor did he appear once to glance in 
their direction. His whole manner was 
full of the same reflective calm as the 
night before. And for some unaccount- 
able reason Stella Rawson’s heart sank 
down lower and lower until at the end 
of the repast she looked pale and tired 
out. 

Eustace, her betrothed, would be 
there on the morrow, and such things 
as drives in motor cars with strange 
Russian counts were only dreams, and 
not realities, she now felt. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning it fell about that Stella 
Rawson was allowed to go into the 
Museo Nazionale in the Diocletian 
baths, accompanied only by Martha, her 
uncle and aunt having decided they 
would take a rest and write their Eng- 
lish letters. The museum was so near 
—a mere hundred yards—there could 
be no impropriety in their niece going 
there with Martha even in an exhibi- 
tion year in Rome. 

Stella was still suffering from a 
nameless sense of depression. Eus- 
tace’s train would get in at about five 
o'clock, and he would accompany them 
to the embassy. A cousin of her own 
and Aunt Caroline’s was one of the 
secretaries, and had already been writ- 
ten to about the invitation. So that 
even if Count Roumovski should be 
presented to her, and make the whole 
thing proper and correct, she would 
have no chance of any conversation. 
The brilliant sunlight felt incongruous, 
and hurt her, and she was glad to enter 
the shady ancient baths. She had 
glanced furtively to right and left in 


the hotel as she came through the hall, 
but saw no one who resembled the Rus- 
sian, and they had walked so quickly 
through the vestibule she had not re- 
marked a tall figure coming from the 
staircase, nor had seen him give some 
rapid order to a respectful servant who 
was waiting about, and who instantly 
followed them. But if she had looked 
up as she paid for the two tickets at 
the barrier of the museum she would 
have seen this same lean man turn 
swiftly round and retreat in the direc- 
tion of the hotel. 

Martha was sulky and comatose on 
this very warm morning. She took no 
interest in sculpture. “Them naked 
creatures,” she called any masterpieces 
undraped; and she resented being 
dragged out by Miss Stella, who al- 
ways had had fancies for-art. 

They walked round the cloisters first, 
a voyage of discovery to Miss Rawson, 
who looked a slim enough nymph her- 
self in her lilac cambric frock and de- 
mure gray hat shading her big brown 
eyes. 

Then suddenly from across the gar- 
den in the center she became aware that 
an archaic Apollo, clad in modern 
dress, had entered upon the scene, and 
the blood rushed to her cheeks, and her 
heart beat. 

Martha puffed with the heat and ex- 
ercise, and glanced with longing eyes at 
a comfortable stone bench in the shade. 

“Would you like to rest here, Mar- 
tha, you old dear?” Miss Rawson said. 
“There is not a creature about, and I 
will walk round and join you from the 
other side.” 

The Aunt Caroline’s elderly maid 
easily agreed to this. It was true there 
did not seem to be any one adventur- 
ous looking, and Miss Stella would be 
more or less under her eye—and she 
was thoroughly tired with traveling and 
what not. So Stella found herself hap- 
pily unchaperoned, except by Baedeker, 
as she strolled on. 

The Russian had disappeared from 
view ; the bushes and vases in the cen- 
ter of the garden plot gave only occa- 
sional chances to see people at a dis- 
tance. 
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But when Stella had entered the Lu- 
dovici collection she perceived him to 
the right, gazing at the statue of the 
beautiful Mars. 

He turned instantly, as though some 
one had told him she was near, and his 
calm eyes took in the fact that she was 
alone. The small room was empty but 
for the two, and he addressed her as he 
removed his hat. 

“Good morning, mademoiselle,” he 
said gravely. “Mars is a strong attrac- 
tion. I knew I should presently find 
you here; so when I caught sight of 
your spiritual outline across the garden 
I came and—waited.”’ 

“He is most splendid looking, is he 
not?” Stella returned, trying to sup- 
press the sudden tingle of pleasure that 
was thrilling her. “And look—how 
much character there is in his hands.” 

“Shall we go and study the others, or 
shall we find a bench in the garden and 
sit down and talk?” Count Roumovski 
asked serenely ; and then smiled to him- 
self as he noticed his companion’s ap- 
prehensive glance in the direction where 
far-away Martha dozed in peace. 

“Tt would be nice out of doors, but 
——” And Stella faltered. 

“Do not let us be deprived of pleas- 
ure by any buts; there is one out there 
- who will warn us when your maid 
wakes. See”—and he advanced toward 
the entrance door—'‘there is a bench by 
that rose tree where we can be com- 
paratively alone.” 

Stella struggled no more with her- 
self. After all, it was her last chance; 
Eustace Medlicott’s train got in at five 
o'clock ! 

She had a sense of security, too; the 
complete serenity of her companion in- 
spired confidence. She almost felt she 
would not care if Aunt Caroline her- 
self slept instead of the elderly maid. 

There was some slight change in 
Count Roumovski’s manner to-day; he 
kept his eyes fixed on her face, and the 
things he said were less abstract and 
more personal. After an entrancing 
half hour she felt she had seen vivid 
pictures of his land and his home. But 
he was a great traveler, it appeared, 
and not so often there in later years. 


“It is so agreeable to let the body 
move from place to place, and remain 
in a peaceful aloofness of the spirit all 
the time,” he said at last. “To watch 
all the rushing currents which dominate 
human beings when they do not know 
how to manipulate them. If they did 
the millennium would come; but mean- 
while it is reserved for the few who 
have learned them to enjoy this present 
plane we are on.” 

“You mean you can control events 
and shape your life as you please, 
then?” Stella asked, surprised, while 
she raised her sweet, shy eyes to his 
inquiringly. “I wish I knew how!” 

“Shall I try to teach you, mademoi- 
selle?” he said. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Then you must not look down all 
the time, even though the contempla- 
tion of your long eyelashes gives me 
a pleasure. I would prefer the eyes 
themselves. The eyes are the indica- 
tion of what is passing in the soul, and 
I would study this moving panorama.” 

Stella’s color deepened, but she met 
his blue orbs without flinching; so he 
went on: 

“T had the fortune to be born a Rus- 
sian, which has given me time to study 
these things. My country does not re- 
quire my work beyond my being a faith- 
ful servant of my emperor. Since I 
am not a soldier, I can do as I choose. 
But you in England are now in a seeth- 
ing caldron, and it would be difficult, 
no doubt, for you to spend the hours 
required—although the national tem- 
perament would lend itself to all things 
calm if it were directed.” 

“But for’ myself,” Stella demanded, 
“T am not a man, and need not interest 
myself in the nation’s affairs—how can 
I grow to guide my own—as you seem 
to do?” 

“Never permit yourself to be ruffled 
by anything, to commence with,” Count 
Roumovski began gravely, while the 
pupils of his eyes appeared to grow 
larger. “Whatever mood you are in, 
you connect yourself with the cosmic 
current of that mood; you become in 
touch, so to speak, with all the other 
people who are under its dominion, and 
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so it gains strength, because unity is 
strength. If you can understand that 
as a basic principle, you can see that 
it is only a question of controlling your- 
self and directing your moods with 
those currents whose augmentation can 
bring you good. You must never be 
negative, and drift. You can be drawn 
in any adverse way if you do.” 

“T think I understand,” said Stella, 
greatly interested. 

“Then you must use your critical fac- 
ulties, and make selections of what is 
best; and you must encourage common 
sense and distrust altruism. Sanity is 
the thing to aim at.” 

SKERT? 

“The view of the world has become 
so distorted upon almost every point 
which started in good that nothing but 
a cultivation of our individual critical 
faculties can enable us to see the truth; 
and nine-tenths of civilized humanity 
have no real opinion of their own at all 
—they simply echo those of others.” 

“I feel that is true,’ said Stella, 
thinking of her own case. 

“It is not because a thing is bad or 
good that it succeeds ; merely how much 
strength we put into the desire for it,” 
he went on. 

“But surely we must believe that 
good will win over evil!” And the 
brown eyes looked almost troubled, and 
his softened as he looked at her. 

“The very fact of believing that 
would make it come to pass by all these 
psychic laws. Whatever we really be- 
lieve we draw,” he said almost tenderly. 

“Then if I were to believe all the 
difficulties and uncertainties would be 
made straight, and just go on calmly, 
I should be happy, should I?” she asked 
—and there was an unconscious pathos 
in her voice which touched him deeply. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “You 
have not had a fair chance; probably 
you have never been allowed to do a 
single thing of your own accord—have 
you?” 

“N-no,” said Stella. 

“Tn the beginning, were you engaged 
to this good clergyman of your own 
wish?” And his eyes searched her face. 

She stiffened immediately—the train- 


ing of years took offense—and she an- 
swered rather stiffly: 

“T do not think you have the right 
to ask me such a question, Count Rou- 
movski.” 

He was entirely unabashed. He 
stroked his pointed, silky beard for a 
moment; then he said calmly: 

“Yes, I have; you agreed that I 
should teach you how to shape your 
life as you please, you must remem- 
ber. It is rather essential that I should 
know the truth of this matter before I 
can go further; you must see that.” 

“We can avoid the subject.” 

“It would be ‘Hamlet’ without Ham- 
let, then,” he smiled. “One could draw 
up no scheme of rules and exercises 
unless one had some idea of how far 
the individual was responsible for the 
present state of things. If it was your 
wish in the beginning, or if you were 
coerced, makes all the difference.” 

Stella was silent; only she nervously 
plucked an unoffending rose which 
grew upon a bush beside them; she 
pulled its petals off, and kept her eyes 
lowered, and Sasha Roumovski smiled 
a wise smile. 

“You have unconsciously answered 
me,” he said, “and your agitation proves 
that not only are you aware that you 
did not become engaged of your own 
wish, but you are afraid to face the 
fact and admit that its aspect appalls 
you. You must remember in your 
country—where I understand divorce is 
not trés bien vu, especially among the 
clergy—the affair is for life; and the 
joy or the gall of it could be infinite.” 

She raised two beseeching eyes to his 
face at last. 

“Oh, do not let us talk about it!” she 
pleaded. “It is so warm and pleasant 
here—I want to be happy.” 

He looked at her for a while with 
penetrating eyes; then he said gently: 

“Tt is a man’s province to take care 
of a woman.” And his attractive voice 
filled with a new cadence. “I see you 
are in need of direction. Leave all to 
me, and forget there is any one else 
in the world for the moment but our 
two selves. Did you know that I 
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thought you looked particularly sweet 
last night, but rather pale?” 

“You never looked at me at all,” said 
Stella before she was aware of it, and 
then blushed crimson at the inference 
of her speech. He would be able to 
understand perfectly that she must have 
been observing him all the time to be 
conscious of this. 

A gleam of gladness came into his 
eyes. 

“I would like to watch you always 
openly if I might,’ he whispered. 
“Your little face is like a flower in its 
delicate tints, and your eyes are true 
and tender and asking so many ques- 
tions of life, and sometimes they are 
veiled and misty, and then they look 
wise and courageous. I am beginning 
to know all their changes.” 

“Then, in that case, monotony will 
set in.” Stella was almost arch—the 
day was so glorious! 

“I am not afraid of that,” he said. 
“T always know what I want, and what 
is worth while. I do not value my 
three matchless pearls the less because 
I know their every iridescence; on the 
contrary, I grow more fond of them, 
and wear them every night in prefer- 
ence to any others.” 

They were silent for a moment after 
this. He was examining her minutely 
with his wise, calm eyes. He was 
noting the sensitive curve of the pretty, 
full lips, the tender droop of the set 
of her head, the gracious charm of her 
little, regular features, and the intelli- 
gence of her broad brows. With all 
her simplicity, she looked no fool or 
weakling. And to think that the nar- 
row code of those who surrounded her 
should force this sweet young creature 
into the gray walls of a prison house, 
when she became the English clergy- 
man’s wife! It was too revolting to 
him. Count Roumovski suddenly made 
up his mind, trained to instantaneous 
decision by his bent of studies, and sure 
and decided in its action. And if Stella 
had looked up then she would have seen 
a keen gleam in the peaceful blue of 
his eyes. He drew her on to talk of 
her home. and her tastes; she loved 
many things he did, he found, and she 


was so eager to hear and to learn their 
meaning. He grew to feel a sort of 
pride and the pleasure of a teacher 
when directing an extremely intelligent 
child. There were no barriers of stu- 
pidity into whatever regions the sub- 
jects might wander. They spent an 
hour of pure joy investigating each 
other’s thoughts. And both knew they 
were growing more than friends. 

Then Stella rose suddenly to her feet. 
A clock struck twelve. 

“You said one must not be negative, 
and drift,’ she announced demurely, 
“so I am being decided, and must now 
go back to Martha again.” 

“Ivan has not warned us that she is 
thinking of stirring,” Count Roumovski 
said. “I told him to, and he will let 
us know in plenty of time. You surely 
do not breakfast until half past twelve, 
do you?” 

“Tvan—who is Ivan?” Stella asked. 

“He is a servant of mine who does 
what he is bid,’ her companion an- 
swered. “To have peace and enjoy one- 
self, one must calculate and arrange for 
events. Had we only trusted to the 
probability of your maid’s sleeping, I 
should have had to be upon the look- 
out, and my uneasiness would have 
communicated itself to you, and we 
should have had no happy hour; but I 
made a certainty of safety, and uncon- 
sciously you trusted me to know, and 
so we have been content.” 

Stella was thrilled. So he had taken 
all this trouble? He must be a good 
deal interested in her, then; and, feel- 
ing sure of this, womanlike, she imme- 
diately took advantage of it to insist 
upon leaving him. 

“Very well,” he said, when he could 
not dissuade her. “To-night the wheel 
of fortune will revolve for us all, and 
it remains to be seen who will draw a 
prize and who a blank.” 

Then he walked by her side to where 
they saw the quiet servant standing, a 
motionless sentinel, and here Count 
Roumovski bowed and turned on his 
heel, while Stella advanced to the bench 
on which the comfortable Martha 


peacefully slept. 
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This latter was full of defense when 
she awoke. She had not closed an eye, 
but thought Miss Stella was enjoying 
“them statues” better without her— 
which was, indeed, true if she had 
guessed. 

Miss Rawson ate very little lunch- 
eon—the Russian did not appear—and 
immediately after it she was taken, as 
a treat, to see the Borghese Gardens by 
her uncle and aunt! It behoved her 
not to be tired by more sight-seeing, 
since her betrothed would arrive when 
they returned for tea, and would ex- 
pect her to be bright and on the alert 
to please him, Aunt Caroline felt. As 
for Stella, as that moment approached 
it seemed to her that the end of all joy 
had come. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Reverend Eustace Medlicott, 
when the stains of travel had been re- 
moved from his thin person, came down 
to tea in the hall of the Grand Hotel 
with a distinct misgiving in his heart. 
He did not approve of it as a place of 
residence for his betrothed. Another 
and equally well-drained hostelry might 
have been found for the party, he 
thought, where such evidences of 
worldly occupations and amusements 
would not so forcibly strike the eye. 
Music with one’s meals savored of pa- 
ganism. He was still very emaciated 
with his Lenten fast. It took him un- 
til July generally to begin to pick up 
again; and he was tired with his jour- 
ney. Stella was not there to greet him 
—only the Aunt Caroline—and he felt 
a sense of injury creeping over him. 
She might have been in time. Nancy 
Ruggles, the bishop’s second daughter, 
had given him tea and ministered to 
his wants in a spirit of solicitous devo- 
tion every day since the Ebleys had left 
Exminster; but Nancy’s hair was not 
full of sunlight, nor did her complex- 
ion suggest cream and roses. Things 
which, to be sure, the Reverend Eustace 
Medlicott felt he ought not to dwell 


upon; they were fleshly lusts, and. 


should be discouraged. 
He had been convinced that celibacy 


was the only road to salvation for a. 
priest until Stella Rawson’s fair young 
charms had unconsciously undermined 
this conviction. But even if he had 
been able to arrange his conscience to 
his liking upon the vital point, he felt 
he must fight bravely against allowing 
himself or his betrothed to get any 
pleasure out of the affair. 
ter to marry than to burn—he had St. 
Paul’s authority for this—but when he 
felt emotion toward Stella because of 
her loveliness, he was afterward very 
uncomfortable in his thoughts, and it 
took him at least an hour to throw dust 
in his own eyes in regard to the na- 
ture of his desire for her, which he 
determined to think was only of the 
spirit. Love, for him, was no god 
to be exalted, but a too strong beast 
to be resisted, and every one of his 
rites was to be succumbed to shame- 
facedly and under protest. Thus did 
he criticize the scheme of his Creator, 
like many another before him. 

He sat now in the hall of the Grand 
Hotel, at Rome, feeling ill at ease, and 
expressed some mild disapproval of the 
surroundings to Mrs. Ebley, who fired 
up at once. She was secretly enjoying 
herself extremely, and allowed the 
drains to assume gigantic proportions 
in her reasons for their choice of abode. 
So there was nothing more to be said 
—and Stella, looking rather pale, pres- 
ently came down the steps from the cor- 
ridor where their lift was situated, and 
joined the group in the far corner of 
the large hall. 

She was so slender and fresh and 
graceful, and even in the week’s sight- 
seeing in Paris she seemed to have 
picked up a new air; though she wore 
the same gray Sunday dress her fiancé 
was accustomed to see at home, it ap- 
peared to be put’on differently, and she 
had altered the doing of her hair. 
There was no doubt about it, his fu- 
ture wife was a most delectable-look- 
ing creature; but these tendencies to- 
ward adornment of the person which 
he observed must be checked at once. 

They shook hands with decorous cor- 
diality, and Stella sat down demurely in 
the vacant chair. She felt as cold as 


It was bet- ` 
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ice toward him, and looked it more or 
less. It made Mr. Medlicott nervous, 
although she answered gently enough 
when he addressed her. Inwardly she 
was trying to overcome the growing re- 
vulsion she was experiencing. Tricks 
of speech, movements of hands, even 
the way Eustace’s hair grew were all 
irritating her. She only longed to con- 
tradict every word the poor man said, 
and she felt wretched and unjust and at 
war with herself and fate. At last 
things almost came to a point when he 


moved his chair so that he should be - 


close to her, and a little apart from the 
others, and whispered, with an air of 
absolute proprietorship: 

“My little Stella has changed her 
sweetly modest way of hairdressing. I 
hardly think the new style is suitable 
to my retiring dove.” 

“Why, it is only parted in the mid- 
dle and brushed back into a simple 
knot,’ Miss Rawson retorted, with 
sparkling eyes. -“How can you be so 
ridiculous, Eustace? It is merely be- 
cause it is becoming, and more in the 
fashion, that you object; there is noth- 
ing the least remarkable in the style 
itself.” 

Mr. Medlicott’s thin lips grew into a 
straight line. 

“It is that very point—the suggestion 
of fashion—that I object to; the wife 
of a clergyman cannot be too careful 
not to make herself attractive or re- 
markable in any way,” he said senten- 
tiously, his obstinate chin a little for- 
ward. 

“But I am not a clergyman’s wife 

yet,’ said Stella, with some feeling, 
“and can surely enjoy a few of the 
things of my age until I am—and doing 
my hair how I please is one of them.” 

Mr. Medlicott shrugged his shoul- 
ders; he refused to continue this un- 
seemly altercation with his betrothed. 
He would force her to see reason when 
once she should be his wife; until then 
he might have to waive his authority, 
but would show her by his manner that 
she had offended him; and, judging 
from the attitudes of the adoring spin- 
sters he had left at Exminster, that 
should be punishment enough. 


He turned to the Aunt Caroline now, 
and addressed her exclusively, and 
Stella rebelliously moved her seat back 
a few inches, and looked across the 
room; and at that moment the tall, odd- 
looking Russian came in, and retired to 
a seat far on the other side, exactly 
opposite them. Here he ordered a hock 
and seltzer with perfect unconcern, and 
smoked his cigarette. Miss Rawson 
could hardly bear it. 

“There is that extraordinary man 
again, Stella,” Mrs. Ebley turned to her 
and said. “I thought he had gone, as 
he was not at luncheon to-day. I am 
sure your fiancé will agree with me 
that such an appearance is sacrilegious ; 
he must know he looks like a saint; and 
I am quite sure, from what I have 
heard from Martha, he is not one at 
all. He lives in the greatest luxury, 
Eustace,” she continued, turning to the 
Reverend Mr. Medlicott, “and probably 
does no good to any one in the world.” 

“How can you suppose that, Aunt 
Caroline?” Stella answered, with some 
spirit. “It is surely very uncharitable 
to judge of people by their appearance 
and—and what Martha repeats to you.” 

Mrs. Ebley gasped; never in her 
whole life had her niece spoken to her 
in this tone. She to be rebuked! It 
was unspeakable. She could only glare 
behind her glasses. What had come to 
the girl in the last two days? If this 
manner was the result of travel, far 
better to have stayed at home. 

Here Canon Ebley joined in, hoping 
to bring peace. 

“You have told Eustace what is in 
store for him to-night, have you not, 
Caroline, my dear?” he asked. “We 
have to put on our best, and take our 
ladies to the embassy to a rout, Eus- 
tace,” he went on genially. “There is 
a Russian grand duke and duchess pass- 
ing through, it appears, who are going 
to be entertained.” 

“There will be no dancing, I sup- 
pose,” said Mr. Medlicott primly, “be- 
cause, if so, I am sorry, but I cannot 
accompany you. It is not that I dis- 
approve of dancing for others,” he has- 
tened to add, “but I do not care to 
watch it myself. And I do not think 
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it wise for Stella to grow to care for 
it, either.” 

“It is merely a reception,” Mrs. Eb- 
ley said, “and it will be a very inter- 
esting sight.” 

Stella sat silent; she was overcome 
with the whole situation, and her 
fiancé grew more distasteful to her 
every moment; how had she ever been 
persuaded to be engaged to such a per- 
son?—while the attraction of the 
strange-looking Russian seemed to in- 
crease. In spite of the grotesque hair 
and unusual beard, there was an air of 
great distinction about him. His com- 
plete unconsciousness and calm were so 
remarkable. You might take him for 
an eccentric gentleman, but certainly 
a gentleman, and with an extraordinary 
magnetism, she felt. While, once you 
had talked to him, he seemed to cast 
a spell over you. But beyond this she 
only knew that she was growing more 
unhappy every moment, and that by her 
side one man represented everything 
that was tied and bound in sentiment 
and feeling and existence, and that 
across the hall another opened the win- 
dows of her reason and imagination, 
me exhorted her to be free and her- 
self. $ 

Presently she could bear it no more. 
She got up rather suddenly, and, say- 
ing she was very tired and had letters 
to write, she left them, and went toward 
the lift. 

“Stella is not at all like herself,” Mr. 
Medlicott said when she had disap- 
peared from view. “I trust she is not 
sickening with Roman fever.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Rawson had 
reached her room and pulled her writ- 
ing case in front of her. There were 
one or two girl friends who ought to 
be written to, but the sheets remained 
blank; and in about ten minutes there 
was a gentle knock at the door, and on 
opening it she saw Count Roumovski’s 
discreet-looking servant, who handed 
her a note respectfully, and then went 
on his way without a word. 

How agreeable it must be to have 
well-trained servants to do one’s bid- 
ding like that, she thought; and then 
went back eagerly to her window to 

2 


read the missive. It had no beginning 
or date, and was just a few lines: 

I have observed the whole situation, and 
judged of the character of your fiancé. I 
know how you feel. Do not be depressed— 
remain calm and trust me; circumstances 
can always be directed in the hands of a 
strong man. I will have the honor to be 
presented to you and to your family soon 
after you arrive at the embassy to-night. 
All is well. 

There was no signature, and the writ- 
ing was rather large and unlike any she 
had seen before. 

Suddenly her feeling of unrest left 
her, and a lightness of heart took its 
place. She was living, at all events, and 
the horizon was not all gray. It seemed 
almost delightful to be putting on a 
real evening dress presently—even 
though it was a rather homely white 
thing with a pink sash—and to be going 
down to the restaurant in it with Aunt 
Caroline in front in her best black vel- 
vet and point lace. 

That lady’s desire to be in time at 
the party alone determined her to this 
breach of the rules—and there were 
Eustace and Uncle Erasmus in their 
stiff clerical evening coats, awaiting 
them in the corridor—while, as luck 
would have it, the lift stopped at the 
second floor to admit the Russian. He 
got in with his usual air of being un- 
aware that he was not alone—though 
Stella could feel that he was touching 
her hand—perhaps it was unconscious- 
ly. He seemed to radiate some kind of 
joy for her always, and the pink grew 
to that of a June rose in her cheeks, 
and her brown eyes shone like two 
stars. 

“That was the man you spoke of in 
the hall, Mrs. Ebley, was it not?” Eus- 
tace Medlicott’s intoning voice said as 
they went along to the restaurant. “He 
certainly is a most remarkable person 
to look at close, but I do not dislike 
his face; it has noble lines.” 

“Really! How condescending of 
you!” Stella almost said aloud. But 
the Aunt Caroline answered serenely: 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced, Eustace, 
but want of convention always shocks 
me to such a degree that I cannot ap- 
preciate anything else.” 
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Stella almost enjoyed her dinner, she 
was so excited with the prospect of 
some unknown coming events, and she 
had the satisfaction of observing that 
once Count Roumovski actually turned 
his head in their direction, and met her 
eyes. His were full of a whimsical 
smile for the instant he looked, and 
then he relapsed into his habitual in- 
difference. 

The crowd had begun to thicken 
when they got to the embassy, and they 
waited among them for the royalties’ 
arrival, Stella looking at everything 
with fresh, interested eyes. When this 
ceremony was over, people began to 
disperse about the large rooms, and 
Miss Rawson was conscious that her 
strange secret acquaintance was in con- 
versation with the grand duke and 
duchess; she had not seen him come 
in. The Aunt Caroline noticed this, 
too, and drew her attention to the fact. 

“Look, Stella, that dreadful man is 
talking to royalty!” she said. “I sup- 
pose he must be a gentleman, after all; 
one can never tell with foreigners, as 
their titles mean nothing, and half of 
them are assumed. Your Uncle Car- 
ford had a valet once who afterward 
was arrested for posing as a Polish 
count.” 

“T should think any one could see this 
man was a gentleman, Aunt Caroline,” 
Stella answered, “even without his talk- 
ing to royalties.” 

They were soon joined by the secre- 
tary cousin, who was charmed to wel- 
come so pretty a relation to Rome, and 
was profuse in his apologies for not 
having been able to do more than leave 
cards upon them as yet. 

“We should so like to know the 
names of the celebrities,’ Mrs. Ebley 
said; “especially can you tell us about 
the very curious-looking person now 
conversing with her imperial highness? 
He is at our hotel.” 

“That—oh, that is by far the most 
interesting man here; it is the famous 
Count Roumovski. He is a most cele- 
brated traveler; he has been all over 
the world and Africa and Asia, in un- 
accessible places. He is a fabulously 
rich Russian—a real Muscovite from 


near Moscow, and he does everything 
and anything he pleases. He gives 
enormous sums for the encouragement 
of science. He is immensely intelligent 
—he lunched at the embassy to-day.” 

“Really!” said the Aunt Caroline, 
somewhat impressed. “His appearance 
is greatly against him.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said the 
cousin. “I think it adds to his attrac- 
tion; it is such superlative audacity. 
No Englishman would have the nerve 
to cut his hair like that.” 

“I should hope not!” Mrs. Ebley said 
severely, and dropped the subject. 

“To think of this charming rosebud 
of a girl going to marry Eustace Med- . 
licott—insufferable, conceited prig! I 
remember him at Oxford,” the cousin 
was musing to himself. “Lord Carford 
is an old stick-in-the-mud, or he would 
have prevented that. She is his own 
niece, and one can see by her frock 
that the poor child never even goes to 
London.” 

At this moment they saw the Russian 
count putting his heels together and 
bowing himself out of the circle of his 
royalties; and, straight as a dart, he 
came over to where their group was 
standing, and whispered to the cousin— 
Mr. Deanwood—who then asked if he 
might present Count Roumovski to the 
Aunt Caroline and the rest. 

When this ceremony was over, Mrs. 
Ebley found herself conversing with 
her whilom object of contempt, and be- 
coming gradually under the influence 
of his wonderful charm, while Stella 
stood there trembling with the wildest 
excitement she had yet known. The 
words of Eustace, her betrothed, talk- 
ing to her, carried no meaning to her 
brain ; her whole intelligence was strung 
up to catch what the others were say- 
ing. 

With great dexterity, the Russian 
presently made the conversation gen- 
eral, and drew her into it, and then 
he said, with composure, that the gar- 
dens were illuminated, and as it was 
such a hot night would mademoiselle 
like to take a turn that way, to have 
some refreshment? At the same mo- 
ment Mr. Deanwood gave Mrs. Ebley 
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his arm, and they all moved forward, 
followed by Canon Ebley and the Rev- 
erend Eustace Medlicott, with no great 
joy upon his face. 


Stella, meanwhile, felt herself being. 


drawn rapidly ahead, and so maneu- 
vered that in a moment or two they 
had completely lost sight of the rest of 
the relations, and were practically alone 
in a crowd. 

“At last!’ Count Roumovski whis- 
pered. “Even I, who am generally 
calm, was beginning to feel I should 
rush over, throw prudence to the winds, 
and ” Then he stopped abruptly, 
and Stella felt her heart thump in her 
throat, while her little hand on his arm 
was pressed against his side. 

They made the pretense of taking 
some refreshment at the buffet, and 
then went toward the open doors of 
the garden. The part all round the 
house was illuminated, and numbers of 
people strolled about—the night was 
deliciously warm. Count Roumovski 
seemed to know the paths, for he drew 
his companion to a seat just beyond 
the radius of the lights, and they sat 
down upon a bench under a giant tree. 
He had not spoken a word, but now 
he leaned back and deliberately looked 
into her eyes, while his voice, with vi- 
brations of feeling in it which thrilled 
Stella, whispered in her ear: 

“It cannot go on, of course. You 
agree with me about that, do you not?” 

“What cannot go on?” she asked to 
gain time to recover her composure. 

“This situation,” he answered. “I 
am sure now that I love you, and I 
want to teach you a number of things 
—the first in importance being that you 
shall love me.” 

“Oh, you must not say this!” Stella 
protested feebly. 

“Yes, I must, and you will listen to 
me, little star.” 

He drew nearer to her, and the amaz- 
ing power of propinquity began to as- 
sert itself. She felt as if the force to 
resist him were leaving her; she was 
trembling all over with delicious thrills. 

“T made up my mind almost imme- 
diately I saw you, sweet child,” he went 
on, “that you were what I have been 





waiting for all my life. You are good 
and true, and balanced, or you will be 
that when I have made your love edu- 
cation. Stella, look at me with those 
soft eyes, and tell me that I mean some- 
thing to you already, and that the 
worthy Mr. Medlicott does not exist 
any more.” 

“I—I—but I have only known you 
for two days,” Stella answered con- 
fusedly; she was so full of emotion 
that she dared not trust herself fur- 
ther. 

“Does time count, then, so much with 
conventional people?” he demanded. 
“For me it has no significance in rela- 
tion to feeling. If you would only 
look at me instead of down at those 
small hands, then you would not be 
able to tell me these foolish things.” 

This was so true that Stella could 
not deny it; her breath came rather 
fast; it was the supreme moment her 
life had yet known. 

“You are frightened because the 
training of your education still holds 
you, and not nature. Your acquired 
opinion tells you you are engaged to 
another man and ought not to listen to 
me.” 

“Of course I ought not to,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Of course you ought; how else -can 
you come to any conclusion if you do 
not hear my arguments, sweet, foolish 
one?” 

She did look at him now with two 
startled eyes. 

“Listen attentively, darling pupil and 
sweet love,” he said. He was leaning 
with one arm on the back of the bench 
supporting his head on his hand, turned 
quite toward her, who sat with clasped, 
nervous fingers clutching her fan. His 
other hand lay idly on his knee; his 
whole attitude was very still. The soft 
lights were just enough for him to see 
distinctly her small face and shining 
hair; his own face was in shadow, but 
she. could feel the magnetism of his eyes 
penetrating through her very being. 

“You were coerced by those in 
charge of you,” he went-on, in a level 
voice of argument, which yet broke into 
notes of tenderness; “you were influ- 
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enced into becoming engaged to this 
man, who is ridiculously unsuited to 
you. You, so full of life and bound- 
less joy. You, who will learn all of 
love’s meaning presently, and what it 
makes of existence, and what God 
meant by giving it to us mortals. You 
are intended by nature to be a com- 
plete woman if you did but know it; 
but such a life, tied to that half-fish 
man, would atrophy all that is finest 
in your character. You would grow 
really into what they are trying to make 
you appear, after years of hopelessness 
and suffering. Do you not feel all this, 
little star—tell me?” 

“Ves,” Stella answered, “it is true; 
I have seemed to feel the cords and 
the shackles pulling at me often, but 
never that they. were unbearable until 
I—spoke with. you—and ‘you put new 
thoughts into my head.” 

“I did well, then. And because of a 
silly convention you would ruin all your 
life by going on with these ways. It 
is unthinkable!” And his deep voice 
vibrated with feeling. “It is a mis- 
take, that is all, and can be rectified. 
If you were already married to this 
man I would not plead so, because then 
you would have crossed the Rubicon 
and assumed responsibilities which you 
would have to accept or suffer the con- 
sequences. But this preliminary bond 
can be broken without hurt to either 
side. A man of the good clergyman’s 
type will not suffer in his emotions at 
the loss of you; he suffices unto him- 
self for those; his vanity will be 
wounded, that is all. „And surely it is 
better that should gall for a little than 
that you should spoil your life. Sweet 
flower, realize yourself these things— 
that sunny hair and that beautiful skin 
and those velvet eyes were made for the 
joy and glory of a man, not for tempta- 
tions to a strict priest, who would re- 
sent their power as a sin every time 
he felt himself influenced by their 
charm. Gods above! He would not 
ei what to do with you, heart of 
me!” 

Stella was thrilling with exquisite 
emotion, but the influence of her strict 
and narrow bringing up could not be 


quite overcome in these few moments. 
She longed to be convinced, and yet 
some altruistic sentiment made her feel 
still some qualms and misgivings. If 
she should be causing Eustace great 
pain by breaking her engagement, if 
it were very wrong to go against her 
uncle and aunt—especially her Aunt 
Caroline, her own mother’s sister-—— 
She clasped her little hands nervously, 
and looked up in this strong man’s face 
with pathetic, pleading intensity. 

“Oh, please tell me what ought I to 
do, then—what is right?” she implored. 
“And because I want so much to be- 
lieve you I fear it must be wrong to 
do so.” 

He leaned nearer to her, and spoke 
earnestly. His stillness was almost 
ominous, it gave the impression of such 
immense self-control, and his voice was 
as those bass notes of the priests of 
St. Isaac’s in his own northern land. 

“Dear, honest little girl,” he said ten- 
derly, “I worship your goodness. And 
I know you will presently see the truth. 
Love is of God, and is imperious; and 
because she loves him is the only one 
reason why a woman should give her 
life to a man. Quite apart from the 
law which proclaims that each indi- 
vidual must be the arbiter of his own 
fate, and not succumb to the wishes 
of others, it would be an ethical sin for 
you to marry the worthy Mr. Medlicott 
—not loving him. Surely you can see 
this ?” 

“Yes, yes; it would be dreadful!” 
she murmured. “But Aunt Caroline— 
she caused me to accept him—I mean, 
she wanted me to so much. I never 
really felt anything for him myself, 
and lately—ever since the beginning, in 
fact—I have been getting more and 
more indifferent to him.” 

“Then surely it is plain that you 
must be free of him, darling. Throw 
all the responsibility upon me, if you 
will; I promise to take every care of 
you. And I want you only to promise 
you will follow each step that I explain 
to you ” Then he broke off, and 
the seriousness of his tone changed to 
one of caressing tenderness. “But first 
I must know for certain, little star, shall 
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I be able to teach you to love me—as 
I shall love you?” 

“Yes,” was all Stella could utter; 
and then, gaining more voice, she went 
on: “I do not know—I could not guess 
—what that would mean—to love—but 
I do 2 

He answered her with fond triumph: 

“Now you are beginning to under- 
stand, darling child—that is enough for 
me to know for the present. In your 
country a man asks a woman to marry 
him. He says ‘Will you marry me?’— 
is it not so? Of course, I need not 
say that to you, because you know that 
is what I mean. When these weari- 
some thongs are off your wrists you 
will belong to me, and come with me 
pa my country and be part of my 
ife? 

“Ah!” whispered Stella; the picture 
seemed one of heaven, that was all. 

“You must have freedom to assert 
your individuality, Stella,” he con- 
tinued. “I can but show you the way 
and give you a new point of view; but 
I will never try to rule you and drag 
you to mine. I will never put any 
chains upon you but those of love. Do 
they sound as if they would be too 
heavy, dearest ?” 

“T think not,” she said very low. “I 
feel as though I were looking into a 
beautiful garden from the top of an 
ugly, barren, cold mountain. I shall 
like to come down and go in among the 
unknown flowers.” 

“Tt will be so glorious for us,” he 
said exultantly, “because we have still 
all the interesting things to find out 
about each other. ” And then, her 
sweet face so very near him, the temp- 
tation to caress her became too intense; 
he quivered and changed his position, 
clasping his hands. 

“Darling,” he said hoarsely, “we 
must soon go back to the company, 
because, although I count always upon 
my will to make my actions obey it, 
still I can hardly prevent myself from 
seizing you in my arms and kissing 
your tender lips—and that I must not 
do—as yet {d 

Stella drew herself together; the 
temptation was convulsing her also, 








“ce 





though she did not guess it. She looked 
up into his blue eyes there in the shad- 
ow, and saw the deep reverence in them, 
and she understood; and loved him with 
her soul. 

He did not so much as touch her 
dress; indeed, now that he had won his 
fight, he moved a little farther from 
her, and resumed his calm voice: 

“The first thing we shall do is to 
stroll back through the people and find 
the aunt; I will then leave you with 
her, and soon it will be time to go 
home. Do not make much conversing 
with any of them to-night; leave every- 
thing to me. I will see the Reverend 
Mr. Medlicott when we return to the 
hotel. Whatever they say to you to- 
morrow, remain firm in your simple de- 
termination to break your engagement. 
Argue with them not at all. I will see 
your uncle in the morning and demand 
your hand. They will be shocked, hor- 
rified, scandalized; we will make no 
explanations. If they refuse their con- 
sent, then you must be brave, and the 
day after to-morrow you must come 
to my sister. She will have arrived by 
then; she was in Paris, and I tele- 
graphed for her to join me immedi- 
ately. The Princess Urazov she iš 
called. She will receive you with af- 
fection, and you will stay with her un- 
til the formalities can be arranged, 
when we shall be married, and—but I 
cannot permit myself to think of the 
joy of that—for the moment.” 

Stella’s eyes, with trust and love, 
were now gazing into his, and he rose 


‘abruptly to his feet. 


“You may, when you are alone again, 
think that it is heartless to go quite 
contrary to your relations like this, be- 
cause they have brought you up; but 
remember that marriage is an act which 
can mean almost life or death to a 
woman, and that no human beings have 
any right to coerce you in this matter. 
You are of age, and so am I, and we 
are only answerable to God and to the 
laws of our countries—not to individ- 
uals.” 

“T will try to think of it like that,” 
said Stella, greatly moved; and then, 
with almost childish irrelevance, which 
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touched him deeply, she asked: “What 
must I call you, please?” 

“Oh, you sweetest star!” he ex- 
claimed. “Do not tempt me too strong- 
ly—I love you wildly, and I want to 
hold you in my arms and explain every- 
thing with your little head here on my 
breast; but I must not—must not yet. 
Call me Sasha. Say it now that I may 
hear its sound in your dear voice— 
and then we must fly, fly back to the 
lights, or I cannot answer for myself.” 

She whispered it softly, and a shiver 
ran through all his tall frame; and he 
said, with tender masterfulness: 
. “Say ‘Sasha, I love you.’” And this 

she did also, and then he almost 
brusquely placed her hand upon his 
arm, and led her among the people and 
so to her frowning relations; and then 
he bowed a correct good night. 


CHAPTER V. 


No one could have been more sur- 
prised than the Reverend Eustace Med- 
licott at the behavior of his betrothed. 
Far from showing any contrition for 
her unseemly absence upon the arm of 
a perfect stranger, and a foreigner to 
boot, Stella had returned to the fold of 
her relations’ group with a demure and 
radiant face; and when Eustace had 
ventured some querulous reproaches 
she had cut him short by saying she 
had done as she wished and did not 
intend to listen to any remarks about 
it. 
“You will have to learn more hum- 
bleness of mind, my dear child,” he 
retorted sternly. “I cannot allow you 
to reply to your future husband in this 
independent tone.” 

“T shall just answer as I please,” said 
Stella, and felt almost inclined to laugh 
—he looked so cross and amazed. Then 
she turned and talked to the cousin, 
Mr. Deanwood, and took no further 
notice of him. 

Mr. Medlicott burned with annoy- 
ance. Stella would really have to be 
careful, or he would not go on with 
the match; he had no intention of tak- 
ing to wife a woman who would defy 
him. There was Nancy Ruggles ready 


to be his slave—and others besides her. 
And his career would be just as well 
assisted by the bishop’s daughter as by 
Canon Ebley’s niece; even though her 
uncle was a crotchety and unknown 
lord, patron of two fat livings. But 
Stella, with a rebellious little curl loos- 
ened on her snowy neck, and a rebel- 
lious pout upon her cherry lips, was 
so very alluring a creature to call one’s 
own, the desire of the flesh, which he 
called by any other name, fought hard 
with his insulted spirit, though to give 
in would be too ignominious. She 
must say she was sorry first, and then 
he could find it in his heart to forgive 
her. But the opportunity to show this 
magnanimity was not vouchsafed to 
him by fate, for other people were in- 
troduced to the party by Mr. Dean- 
wood, and he did not exchange a word 
alone with his erring fiancée until she 
said a cold good night in the hall of 
the Grand Hotel. 

“Stella, remain for a moment; I wish 
to speak to you,” he said, in the voice in 
which he was accustomed to read the 
burial service. 

But she feigned not to hear, and fol- 
lowed her Aunt Caroline’s black velvet 
tfain on to the lift, and at that same 
moment a discreet-looking foreign serv- 
ant came up and handed him a note. 

He read it in surprise; who could 
be sending him a note at a quarter past 
twelve at night? 


Dear Sir: I shall be greatly obliged if 
you can spare to me half an hour before re- 
tiring to your rest, to converse upon a matter 
of importance. I had the honor of making 
your acquaintance to-night at your embassy. 
If you will grant me this favor, I will wait 
upon you immediately in the hall, or, if 
you prefer, my sitting room; my servant 
could conduct you here, and we shall have 
the advantage of being ‘entirely undisturbed. 
I remain, sir, yours truly, 

SasHA RouMovsk1. 


Eustace Medlicott gasped with aston- 
ishment. This Russian gentleman was 
evidently in need of his ministrations.- 
and perhaps advice. He would go to 
his room certainly; there were still 
some people in the hall having late cof- 
fee and refreshment after the theater. 

He indicated by a condescending 
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movement that he was ready to follow 
the waiting servant, and soon found 
himself being shown into Count Rou- 
movski’s sitting room. It was luxu- 
riously appointed, and presented every 
appearance of manly comfort. There 
were quantities of books and papers 
about, and the smell of excellent cigars, 
and put carelessly aside were various 
objets d'art which antique dealers had 
evidently sent for his grand seigneur’s 
approval. 

Count Roumovski was standing by 
the mantelpiece, and looked very tall 
and commanding in his evening dress. 

“It is most good of you to come,” he 
said, while he indicated a big armchair 
for his visitor to sit in—he did not offer 
to shake hands. “It was certainly my 
duty to have called upon you; my only 
apology for getting you to ascend here 
is that the subject I wish to converse 
with you upon is too serious for both 
of us to admit of interruptions.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Medlicott pomp- 
ously, growing more surprised each 
moment. “And may I ask the nature 
of your trouble?” 

Count Roumovski did not change his 
position by the mantelpiece, and he kept 
still as a bronze statue as he spoke in 
a courteous tone. 

“Tt is not a trouble at all,” he began 
gravely. “On the contrary, it is a great 
joy and honor for me. I will state the 
facts immediately: I understand that 
for a short while you have been engaged 
to be married to Miss Stella Rawson, 
the niece of the respected English cler- 
gyman, the Reverend Ebley: 4 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Mr. Medli- 
cott acidly, “but I do not see how my 
private affairs can interest you, sir—I 
cannot ie 

But the host in turn interrupted him. 

“Tf you will be so good as to listen 
patiently, you will find that this matter 
is of vital importance. May I pro- 
ceed ?” 

Mr. Medlicott bowed; what more 
could he do? Count Roumovski went 
on: 
“T understand that Miss Rawson 
never showed very strong affection for 
you, or great desire for this union, so 








“row forehead. 


what I have to ask now is if you, as 
a gentleman, will release her from ler 
promise to you and set her free?” 

“Upon my word, sir, this is too ~ 
much!” Mr. Medlicott exclaimed, start- 
ing to his feet. “By what authority do 
you say these preposterous things? 
You were only introduced to Miss Raw- 
son and myself to-night. You must be 
mad!” 

“No, Iam quite sane—and I say them 
upon the best authority,” Count Rou- 
movski continued, “because I love Miss 
Rawson myself, and I am deeply hon- 
ored by believing that in return she 
loves me—not you at all. Therefore, it 
is common sense to ask you to release 
her and let her be happy with the per- 
son she prefers—is it not so?” 

Eustace Medlicott had grown white 
with anger and astonishment as he lis- 
tened, and now broke in hotly, forget- 
ful of his intoning voice, or anything 
but his outraged dignity: 

“When have you had the opportu- 
nity to try and undermine the faith of 
my betrothed, may I ask? Supposing 
you are saying this seriously, and not 
as some ill-timed jest.” 

Count Roumovski lifted his eyebrows 
a little, and looked almost with pity at 
his adversary. “We are not talking in 
the heroic manner,” he replied, un- 
moved by the other’s taunt. “We are, 
I presume, two fairly intelligent men 
discussing this affair together. There 
has been no question of undermining. 
Miss Rawson and myself found we un- 
derstood one another very soon after 
we first met. Surely you must realize, 
sir, that love cannot be commanded—it 
will not come, or go, at one’s bidding. 
These ridiculous bonds of convention, 
holding to a promise given when the 
spirit to keep it is no longer there, can 
ruin people’s lives.” 

Mr. Medlicott drew himself up. He 
was not quite so tall as the Russian, 
but of no mean height, and his intense, 
ascetic face, emaciated to extreme lean- 
ness, now reddened with passion, while 
the veins stood out upon his high, nar- 
He was always very 
irritable when crossed, and his obstinate 
nature was strongly combative. 
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“You forget, sir,’ he said angrily, 
“you are insulting my honor.” 

“Not in the least in the world; you 
do not understand the point,” Count 
Roumovski returned calmly. “Listen 
for a minute, and I will explain. If 
Miss Rawson were already your wife, 
I should be, and you would have the 
right to try and kill me—did your call- 
ing permit of that satisfaction of gen- 
tlemen—because there is a psychologi- 
cal and physiological reason involved in 
that case, producing the instinct in man 
—which he is not, perhaps, conscious 
of—that he wishes to be sure his wife’s 
legitimate offspring are his own. Out 
of this instinct civilization has built up 
the idea of a man’s honor, which you 
can see has a basic principle of sense 
and justice.” 

Mr. Medlicott with difficulty re- 
strained himself from interrupting, and 
the Russian went on: 

“The situation of betrothed is alto- 
gether different. In it there have mere- 
ly been promises exchanged, promises, 
for the most part, which no man or 
woman can honestly engage with any 
certainty to keep, because feeling to- 
ward the other is not within his or her 
control; both are promising upon a sen- 
timent, not a reality.” 

“I totally disagree with you,” Eustace 
Medlicott answered angrily. “When 
men and women make promises to one 
another they should have wills strong 
enough to keep them.” 

“For what sensible reason?” Count 
Roumovski asked. “In a case where 
the happiness of both is involved, and 
where no damage has been incurred by 
either 3? 

Mr. Medlicott clasped his hands con- 
vulsively, but he did not reply; so the 
Russian went on: 

“Surely you must see that a woman 
should be free to marry—that is, to give 
herself and her power to become a 
.mother—where she loves, not to be 
forced to bestow these sacred gifts 
when her spirit is unwilling, just be- 
cause she has made the initial mistake 
of affiancing herself to a man—often 
through others influence—whom she 
discovers afterward is distasteful to 





her. Cannot you realize that it is wise 
for himself, as well as for her, that 
this man release her before a life of 
long misery begins for thèm both?” 

Mr. Medlicott never analyzed rea- 
sons, and never listened to other peo- 
ple’s logic, and if he had any of his 
own he was too angry to use it. He 
was simply conscious now that a for- 
eigner had insulted him and appeared 
to have stolen the affections of his be- 
trothed, and his sacred calling pre- 
cluded all physical retaliation—which at 
the moment was the only kind that 
would have given him any satisfaction. 
He prepared to stalk furiously from 
the room after he should receive an 
answer to an all-important question. 

“The whole thing is disgraceful,” he 
said; “and I shall inform Miss Raw- 
son’s uncle and aunt of your highly in- 
sulting words to me that they may 
guard her from further importunity 
upon your part. But I should like to 
know, in fairness, how far you are stat- 
ing you have been able to persuade my 
fiancée to agree to your view?” 

“I am sorry you should have be- 
come so heated and angry,” Count Rou- 
movski returned, “because it stops all 
sensible discussion. I deeply regret 
having been forced to inflict pain upon 
you, but if you would give yourself 
time to think calmly you would see that, 
however unfortunate the fact may be 
for you of Miss Rawson’s affections 
having become fixed on me, these things 
are no one’s fault, and beyond human 
control. Miss Rawson has left the 
breaking off of her engagement to you 
in my hands, and has decided that she 
desires to marry me, as I desire to 
marry her, as soon as she is free.” 

“I refuse to listen to another word,” 
Mr, Medlicott flashed; “and I warn 
you, sir, that I will give no such free- 
dom at your bidding; on the contrary, 
I shall have my marriage with Miss 
Rawson solemnized immediately, and 
try—if there is a word of truth in your 
preposterous assertion that she loves 
you—to bring her back to a proper 
sense of her duty to me and to God, 
repressing her earthly longings by dis- 
cipline and self-denial, the only true 
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methods for the saving of her soul. 
And I and her natural guardians, her 
uncle and aunt, will take care that you 
never see her again.” 

Count Roumovski raised his eye- 
brows once more, and prepared to light 
a cigar. 

“Tt is a pity you will not discuss this 
peacefully, sir,” he said, “or apparently 
even think about it yourself with com- 
mon sense. If you would do so, you 
would begin by asking yourself what 
God gave certain human beings cer- 
tain attributes for’—he blew a few 
whiffs of smoke—‘whether to be wast- 
ed and crushed out by the intolerance 
of others, or whether to be tended and 
grow to the highest, as flowers grow 
with light and air and water.” 

“What has that got to do with the 
case?” Mr. Medlicott interrupted, tap- 
ping his foot uneasily. 

“Everything,” went on the Russian 
mildly. “You, I believe, are a priest, 
and therefore should be better able to 
expound your Deity’s meaning than I, 
a layman; but you have evidently not 
the same point of view. Mine is al- 
ways to look at the facts of a case de- 
nuded of prejudice—because the truth 
is the thing to aim at as 

“You would suggest that I am not 
aiming at the truth!” the clergyman in- 
terrupted, trembling now with anger, 
so that he fiercely grasped the back of 
a high chair. “Your words are pre- 
posterous, sir.” 

“Not at all,” Count Roumovski con- 
tinued. “Look frankly at things. You 
have just announced that you would 
constitute yourself the judge of what 
is for Miss Rawson’s salvation.” 

“Leave her name out, I insist!” the 
other put in hotly. 

“To be concrete, unfortunately, I 
cannot do so,” the Russian said. “I 
must speak of this lady we are both 
interested in; pray try to listen to me 
calmly, sir, for we are here for the 
settling of a matter which concerns the 
happiness of our three lives.” 

“I do not admit for a moment that 
you have the right to speak at all,” 
Mr. Medlicott returned. But his ad- 
versary went on quietly: 





“You must have remarked that Miss 
Rawson possesses beauty of form, soft 
coloring, and a look of health and 
warmth and life. All these charms tend 
to create in man a passionate physical 
love; that is cause and effect. For the 
sake of the present argument, we will 
for the moment leave out all more im- 
portant questions of the soul and things 
mental and spiritual. Well—who gave 
her these attributes? Did you or I— 
or even her parents consciously? Or 
did the Supreme Being, whom you call 
God, endow her so? Admitted that He 
did, have you, then, or any one else, 
the right to crush out the result of His 
endowment in a woman, crush out her 
joy of them, force her into a life where 
their possession is looked upon as a 
temptation? Seek to marry her—re- 
member what marriage physically 
means—being certainly actuated to do 
so by their attraction—and yet believ- 
ing that you sin each time you allow 
them to influence you?” Count Rou- 
movski’s level voice took on a note of 
deep emotion, and his blue eyes 
gleamed. “Why, the degradation is hor- 
rible to think of, sir, if you will face 
the truth. And this is the fate to which 
you would condemn this. young and 
tender girl for your own selfishness, 
knowing she does not love you.” 

Eustace Medlicott walked up and 
down rapidly for a moment; he then 
picked up a book, and threw it aside 
again in his agitation. He was very 
pale now. 

“T refuse to have the woman I have 
decided to marry snatched from me 
by any of your sophistries,” he said 
breathlessly. “I am better able than 
you to save her soul, and she owes me 
honor and obedience. It is most un- 
seemly to even mention the aspects you 
have done in a bond which is a sacra- 
ment of holy church, and should be 
only approached in a spiritual frame 
of mind, not a carnal one.” 

“You are talking pure nonsense, sir,” 
returned Count Roumovski sternly. “If 
that were the case, the wording of your 
English marriage service would be dif- 
ferent. First and foremost, marriage 
is a contract between two people to 
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live together in union of body, and to 
procreate children, which is the law of 
God and nature. Man added arrange- 
ment and endowment of property, and 
the church added spiritual sacrament. 
But God and nature invented the vital 
thing. If it were not so it would have 
been possible for the spiritually mind- 
ed, of which company you infer your- 
self to be, to live with.a woman on 
terms of brother and sister, and never 
let the senses speak at all. There would 
then have been no necessity for the 
ceremony of marriage for priests with 
your views.” 

Eustace Medlimott shook with pas- 
sion and emotion as he answered fu- 
riously: “You would turn the question 
into one of whether a priest should 
marry or not. It is a question which 
has agitated me all my life, and which 
I have only lately been able to come to 
a conclusion upon, I refuse to let you 
disturb me in it.” 

“I had not thought of doing so,” 
Count Roumovyski returned tranquilly. 
“You and your views and your destiny 
do not interest me, I must own, except 
in so far as they interfere with myself 
and the woman I love. You have 
proved yourself to be just a warped 
atom of the great creation, incapable of 
anything but ignoble narrowness. You 
cannot even examine your own emo- 
tions honestly and probe their mean- 
ing, or you would realize no man should 
marry, be he priest or layman, if he 
looks upon the joys of physical love 
as base, and his succumbing to them a 
proof of the power of the beast in him- 
self. Because he then lives under con- 
tinual degradation of soul by acting 
against his conscience.” 

Mr. Medlicott was now silent, almost 
choking with perturbation. So Count 
Roumovski went on: 

“The wise man faces the facts of na- 
ture, looks straight to find God’s mean- 
ing in them, and then tries to exalt and 
ennoble them to their loftiest good. He 
does not, in his puny impotence, quar- 
rel with the all-powerful Creator and 
try to stamp out that with which He 
thought fit to endow human beings.” 

“Your words convey a flagrant denial 


of original sin, and I cannot listen to 
such argument,’ Mr. Medlicott flashed, 
his anger now at white heat. “You 
would do away with a whole principle 
of the Christian religion.” 

“No, I would only do away with a 
faulty interpretation which man grafted- 
upon it,” Count Roumovski answered. 

Then the two men glared straight 
into each other’s eyes for a moment, 
and Eustace Medlicott quailed beneath 
the magnetic force of the Russian’s blue 
eyes; he turned away abruptly. He 
was too intolerant of character, and too 
disturbed now, to permit himself to hear 
more of these reasonings. He could 
but resort to protest, and let his wrath 
rise to assist him. 

“Tt cannot benefit either Miss Raw- 
son or ourselves to continue this un- 
seemly controversy over her,” he said, 
in a raucous voice. “I have told you 
I will give no freedom upon your re- 
quest, and I have warned you of my 
action. Now I shall go.” And he took 
three steps toward the door. 

But Count Roumovski’s next words 
arrested him a moment. His tone was 
no longer one of suave, detached calm- 
ness, but sharp and decisive, and his 
bearing was instinct with strength and 
determination. 

“Since we are coming to warnings,” 
he said, “we drop the velvet glove. The 
discourtesy to a lady conveyed in your 
words obliges me to use my own way 
without further consulting you for as- 
sisting her wishes. I will again thank 
you for coming up here, and will have 
the honor to wish you good night.” 
With which he opened the door politely 
and bowed his visitor out. 

And when he was alone Count Rou- 
movski sat down by the open window, 
and puffed his cigar meditatively for 
some minutes, smiling quietly to him- 
self as he mused: 

“Poor, stupid fellow! If people 
could only be honest enough with them- 
selves to have a sensible point of view! 
It is all so simple if they would get 
down to the reason of things without 
all this false sentiment. Of what use 
to chain the body of a woman to one 
man if her spirit is with another? Of 
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what use to talk of offended honor with 
high-sounding words when, if one were 
truthful, one would own it was of- 
fended vanity? Of what use for this 
narrow, foolish clergyman to protest 
and bombast and rave? Underneath, he 
is actuated by mostly human motives 
in his desire to marry my Stella. When 
will the world learn to be natural and 
see the truth? Love of the soul is the 
divine part of the business, but it cari- 
not exist without love of the body. As 
well ask a man to live upon bread with- 
out water!” 

Then he moved to his writing table, 
and composed rapidly a letter to his 
beloved, in which he recounted to her 
the result of the interview, and the 
threats of her late fiancé, and the hu- 
mor in which he had quitted the room; 
and from that she might judge of what 
she must reasonably expect. He ad- 
vised her, as he was unaware of how 
far the English authority of a guard- 
jan might go, to feign some fatigue, 
and keep her room next day, and on 
no account whatever to be persuaded to 
leave Rome or the hotel. He told her 
that in the morning he would endeavor 
to see her uncle and aunt, but if they 
refused this interview he would write 
and ask formally for her hand, and if 
his request were treated with scorn, 
then she must be prepared to slip away 
with him to the Excelsior Hotel, and 
be consigned to the care of the Prin- 
cess Urazov, his sister, who would have 
arrived from Paris. The business part 
of the epistle over, he allowed himself 
half a page of love sentences, which 
raused Miss Rawson exquisite delight 
when she read them some moments 
later. 

She had not. gone to bed directly— 
she was too excited and full of new 
emotions to be thinking of sleep—and 
when she heard Ivan’s gentle tap at her 
door she crept to it, and whispered, 
without opening it: 

“Who is there?” 

A low voice answered: “Une lettre 
pour mademoiselle.’ And the epistle 
was slipped into the little box for let- 
ters on the door. She went back to 
her wide-open window, and looked out 


on the darkness after she had read it. 
She saw there would be trouble ahead. 
She knew Eustace Medlicott’s obstinate 
spirit very well, and also the rigid con- 
vention of Aunt Caroline; but to what 
lengths they would go she formulated 
no guess. 

It all seemed so secure and happy and 
calm now, with such a man to lean 
upon as Sasha Roumovski. Nothing 
need ruffle or frighten her ever any 
more. And then she read the love sen- 
tences again, and thrilled and quivered 
there in the warm, soft night. Sasha 
Roumovski’s influence over her had 
grown so strong that not a questioning 
speculation as to the step she meant to 
take any longer entered her head. She 
felt she knew at last what love’s mean- 
ing truly was, and nothing else mat- 
tered in the world—which, indeed, was 
the truth! 

Meanwhile, the Reverend Eustace 
Medlicott, burning with fury, had 
stalked to his room, and there tried to 
think of what he had better do. He 
feared it was too late to communicate 
with Canon and Mrs. Ebley; they 
would have retired to bed, and Stella 
also. Here his thoughts were brought 
up with violent suddenness. Was she 
quite safe? Heaven above!—and he 
turned quite cold—foreigners might be 
capable of any outrage. But presently 
he dismissed this fear; people always 
locked their doors in hotels, and Stella, 
though she had apparently shown her- 
self sadly unworthy of his regard, was 
a thoroughly well-brought-up young 
woman, and would not be likely to 
bandy words in the night with any 
young man. But on the morrow he 
would insist upon their all leaving the 
hotel and Rome itself. No more 
chances of her communicating with this 
hateful Russian count should be risked. 

As the Ebley party had only arrived 
three days ago in the city, it was clearly 
impossible that the affair could have 
gone far; and as he had heard of their 
sight-seeing, and knew Mrs. Ebley 
would be extremely unlikely to allow 
Stella out of her sight in any case, he 
could not imagine how his fiancée and 
the Russian could have found a chance 
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to speak. And even a foreigner could 
not persuade a woman into this course 
of action in a half hour’s talk at the 
embassy. The whole thing must be 
the ravings of a madman, nothing more, 
and Stella herself would be the first to 
explain that point on the morrow. 

But even this comforting thought 
could not quite calm him. There re- 
mained disquieting recollections of cer- 
tain forcible arguments he had been 
obliged to listen to against his will, 
which had hit some part of his inner 
consciousness, usually impregnably pro- 
tected by his self-conceit. And it was 
an hour or two before he was able to 
drink his barley water and retire to 
rest, which he felt he badly needed 
after his long journey and uncomfort- 
ably exciting evening. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The sun was blazing gloriously next 
day; the whole air was full of fresh- 
ness and spring and youth. An ideal 
one for lovers, and not at all the at- 
mosphere for anger and strife. But 
these facts did not enter into the con- 
sideration of three of the people, at 
least, connected with our little comedy. 

Eustace Medlicott woke more full of 
wrath than he had been the night be- 
fore, and, the moment he was dressed, 
proceeded to make havoc with the peace 
of the Reverend Canon and Mrs. Ebley. 
He sent up an urgent summons that 
they would see him immediately. Hav- 
ing no sitting room, he suggested the 
reading room, which would be empty 
at this hour. 

The Aunt Caroline had experienced 
some misgivings herself, at the em- 
bassy, about her niece’s absence with 
the foreign count, who had risen to 
this distinctive appellation in her mind 
from “that dreadful man” ; but she had 
felt it more prudent not to comment 
upon her apprehensions to her niece. 
Eustace evidently had discovered fur- 
ther cause of resentment, and feminine 
curiosity assisted her to dress with 
greater rapidity than usual. 

The pair entered the room with grave 


faces, and took two uncomfortable 
chairs. 
The Reverend Mr. Medlicott - re- 


mained standing, and soon, from his 
commanding position, let them hear his 
version of the hated foreigner’s com- 
munications. They were duly horrified 
and surprised, and then Mrs. Ebley 
bridled a little—after all, it was the be- 
havior of her own niece which asper- 
sion was being cast upon. 

“I am certain, Eustace, the man must 
be mad; I assure you, Stella has not 
been for an instant absent from me, 
except yesterday morning she went to 
the Thermes’ Museum with Martha, 
whom you know has proved by twenty- 
five years of faithful service that she 
can be completely trusted. Therefore 
the girl cannot have had any opportu- 
nity of conversing with this stranger 
until last night. It would be only fair 
to question her first.” 

“My wife is quite right,” Canon Eb- 
ley agreed. “We should listen to no 
more until Stella is here to defend her- 
self. Let us send a message for her 
to descend at once.” 

He went and rang the bell as he 
spoke, and the summons to Miss Raw- 
son was dispatched; then the three, 
somewhat uncomfortably, tried to ex- 
change platitudes upon indifferent sub- 
jects until the waiter returned. 

Mademoiselle was very fatigued, and 
was not yet up. Such an unheard-of 
thing petrified them all with astonish- 
ment. Stella to be still in bed at half 
past nine in the morning! The child 
must be ill—or it was distinct rebel- 
lion. Mrs. Ebley prepared to go and 
investigate matters, when another 
waiter entered with a note for Canon 
Ebley, and stood aside to receive the 
answer. 

“Dear, dear!” said that gentleman to 
his wife. “I have not my glasses with 
me. I came down in such a hurry, 
Will you read it to me?” 

But Mrs. Ebley was in a like plight 
so they were obliged to enlist the serv. 
ices of Eustace Medlicott. 

He knew the writing directly he 
glanced at it, and every nerve of his 
body stiffened with renewed anger. 
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And it is to be feared he said to him- 
self: “It is from that cursed man!” 

He read it aloud, and it was the 
briefest and most courteous note, asking 
for the honor of an interview at what- 
ever time would be most agreeable to 
Canon Ebley. The nature of the busi- 
ness to be discussed at it was not stated. 

“I strongly advise you not to see the 
scoundrel,’ Mr. Medlicott said vehe- 
mently. “It is far better that we should 
all leave Rome immediately, and avoid 
any chance of scandal.” 

“Before we can decide anything,” 
Mrs. Ebley said decisively, “I must 
speak with my niece. If she is quite 
ignorant of this foreigner’s ravings, 
then there will be no necessity to alter 
our trip; we can merely move to an- 
other hotel. The whole thing is most 
unpleasant and irritating, and has quite 
upset me.” 

Stella, upstairs in her cozy bed, had 
meanwhile received another note from 
her lover. Full of tenderness and en- 
couragement, it made her feel as bold 
as a young lioness, and ready to brave 
any attack. That her aunt had not been 
to see why she was not dressed already 
was filling her with surprise, and after 
the waiter had brought the message she 
guessed the reason why. 

A firm tap came at the door pres- 
ently, and her Aunt Caroline’s voice 
saying sternly: “It is I, Stella—please 
let me in at once.” 

Miss Rawson got out of bed, un- 
locked the door, and bounded back 
again; and a figure of dignified dis- 
pleasure sailed into the room. 

“Are you ill, my dear?” Mrs, Ebley 
asked, in a stern voice. “It is other- 
wise very strange that you should not 
be dressed at this hour; it is a quarter 
to ten o'clock.” 

“No, I am not exactly ill, Aunt Caro- 
line,” Stella answered gently; “but I 
was very tired, and as I was making 
up my mind what I should say in my 
letter to Eustace to break my engage- 
ment off, I preferred not to come down 
until I had done so.” 

The Aunt Caroline could not believe 
her ears. She was obliged to sit down 
—her emotion made her knees tremble. 


It was true, then; something had been 
going on under her very eyes, and she 
had not perceived it; the deceit and 
perfidy of human ‘nature had always 
been a shock to her. — 

“You wish to break your engage- 
ment, Stella?” she said, as soon as she 
could steady her voice. “But you can- 
not possibly do so scandalous a thing— 
and for what reason, pray?” 

“I find I do not love Eustace,” Stella 
answered calmly, although her heart 
now began to beat rapidly. “I know I 
never have loved him; it was only be- 
cause I thought it would please you 
and Uncle Erasmus that I ever became 
engaged to him, and now that I know 
what love is—I mean, now that the time 
is getting near, I feel that I cannot go 
through with it.” 

“There is something underneath all 
this, Stella,’ Mrs. Ebley said icily. 
“You cannot deceive me. You have 
been led astray, girl. It is wiser to 
confess at once, and I will try to par- 
don you.” 

Stella’s spirit rose; she raised her 
head proudly; then she remembered 
her lover’s counsel to have no argu- 
ments whatsoever, and so she curbed 
her heated words, and continued gen- 
tly: 

“T have not been led astray, Aunt 
Caroline, and there is nothing to par- 
don. I am twenty-one years old now, 
and surely can judge for myself wheth- 
er or no I wish to marry a man; and I 
have decided I do not intend to marry 
Eustace Medlicott; I almost feel I de- 
test him.” 

Mrs. Ebley was petrified with anger 
and astonishment. 

“T am sorry to tell you I cannot be- 
lieve you, Stella,’ she said. “Your 
fiancé had a most unpleasant shock last 
night. The foreign person, Count Rou- 
movski, who was presented to us at 
the embassy, insulted him greatly, and 
told him you had agreéd to marry him- 
self as soon as Eustace should set you 
free. I almost blush to repeat to you 
this shocking story, which we had con- 
sidered the ravings of a madman, but 
the time has come when we must have 
some plain speaking.” 
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“Tt has, indeed,” Stella agreed, her 
wrath rising, then went on respectfully : 
“But I must refuse to discuss anything 
about Count Roumovski at present. 
Please believe me that I do not wish 
to annoy you, dear Aunt Caroline. I 
only wish to do what is right, and I 
know it is right to break off my engage- 
ment with Eustace Medlicott.” 

Mrs. Ebley felt her anger augment- 
ing to boiling point; but nothing she 
could say had any effect upon her niece, 
who remained extremely respectful, 
and gently but perfectly firm. Mrs. 
Ebley could not get her to tell her any- 
thing about her acquaintance with this 
dreadful foreigner. She became silent 
after she had refused point-blank to 
discuss him. At last the baffled and 
exasperated older lady got up and fired 
her last shot. 

“Words cannot express my pain and 
disgust at your conduct, Stella,” she 
said, “Putting aside all the awful sus- 
picions I have about this Russian, you 
will lay up for yourself a lifelong re- 
gret in outraging all decency by refus- 
ing to marry that good and pure young 
clergyman, Eustace Medlicott.” 

“I have done nothing wrong, Aunt 
Caroline ; please do not go away so 
angry with me,” Stella pleaded. “When 
Count Roumovski asks Uncle Erasmus’ 
and your consent to his marrying me, 
then I will tell you everything about 
him, but now I do not wish to. Please 
forgive me for causing you pain. We 
shall all be very happy soon, and surely 
I have a right to my life like any other 
person.” 

Mrs. Ebley would not bandy further 
words; their points of view were too 
different. 

“I regret that I am obliged to request 
you to keep your room and have no 
communication with any one whatever 
until I can consult with your uncle and 
Eustace as to what is the best thing 
to do With you. That we shall leave 
Rome immediately you may be prepared 
for.” 

Stella here burst into tears; she had 
an affection for her aunt, who had al- 
ways been kind to her in a hard, cold 
. way, and she was deeply grieved at 


their estrangement; but there were 
forces.in life which she knew now mat- 
tered more than any aunts in the world. 

Mrs. Ebley did not relent at the 
sound of the sobbing, but left the room, 
closing the.door firmly after her. And 
a few minutes afterward Martha was 
let in by the chambermaid, without 
knocking, and sat down: grimly by the 
window, and began to knit. 

Then Stella’s tears turned to resent- 
ment. To be insulted so! To have a 
servant sent to watch her was more 
than she would bear! But as she turned 
in bed she felt her lover’s note touch 
her, and like a magic wand a thrill of 
comfort rushed through her. After all, 
he would settle things for her; and 
meanwhile she would close -her eyes 
and pretend to sleep. So, with her pre- 
cious love letter clasped tight in her 
hand under the clothes, she turned her 
face to the wall and shut her eyes. 


CHAPTER VH: 


Meanwhile, Canon Ebley and the 
Reverend Eustace Medlicott were 
spending a very disagreeable time in 
the reading room. Relieved of Mrs. 
Ebley’s presence, Eustace had recount- 
ed more fully the interview he had had 
with Sasha Roumovski the night be- 
fore. He was not a very accurate per- 
son, and apt to color everything with 
his own prejudice, so Canon Ebley did 
not obtain a very clear idea of the Rus- 
sian’s arguments. They seemed to him 
to be very unorthodox and carnal and 
reprehensible from all points. But it 
was evident they were dealing with a 
clever and dangerous character, and 
Stella must be rescued from such a per- 
son’s influence and married off to her 
lawful fiancé at once. 

“We could have the ceremony here, 
Eustace, in three weeks’ time, or we 
could go back to England immediately, 
for until our niece is your wife I am 
sure her aunt and myself will not feel 
easy about her.” 

“Nor I, either,” Mr. Medlicott re- 
turned, and at that moment the Aunt 
Caroline entered the room, and grad- 
ually disclosed the awful truth she had 
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Si at from Miss Rawson’s admis- 
sion 

“That dreadful foreigner must be 
told at once we réfuse to have any com- 
munication with him, and Stella shall 
be kept locked in her room until we 
can leave Rome,” Mrs. Ebley said 
sternly. “I could not have believed my 
own sister's child could have behaved 
so disgracefully.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Canon Ebley. 
“But we must get at the facts of when 
she has been able to see this Russian. 
It is impossible that the present state of 
things could have arisen from merely 
last night at the embassy.” 

At this stage of the proceedings, it 
being a public room, Count Roumovski 
entered it serenely, and, coming toward 
the group, made a stiff bow to each in 
turn. 

“I believe you have received my let- 
ter, sir,’ he said, addressing Canon Eb- 
ley, “but as I have had no reply I ven- 
tured to present myself without fur- 
ther delay z 

“We do not wish for any communi- 
cation from you,” Eustace Medlicott 
hastened to announce before either of 
the others could speak. “I have in- 
formed Canon and Mrs. Ebley of your 
disgraceful conduct, and that is suffi- 
cient. We shall discuss nothing fur- 
ther.” 

“I was not addressing you, sir,” 
Count Roumovski returned mildly. 
“My business with you terminated last 
night.” And he turned his shoulders 
to the irate junior chaplain, and looked 
Canon Ebley straight in the face. “I 
am here to ask for the hand of your 
niece, Miss Rawson, as she is now free 
from other engagements, and, with her 
full consent, I desire to make her my 
wife” . 

“Come, Erasmus,” Mrs. Ebley said, 
with icy dignity, “let us go up to our 
apartment, and if this person annoys us 
further we can complain to the man- 
ager of the hotel.” Then, with an an- 
nihilating glance, she took her hus- 
a arm, and drew him toward the 


uha you will, madame.” And the 
Russian aieiai bowed with respect- 





ful serenity. “It would have been more 
sensible to have taken my request other- 
wise, but it is, after all, quite immate- 
rial. I will wish you a good day.” 
And he bowed again as Canon Ebley 
and his outraged spouse sailed from 
the room, and, with an exclamation of 
suppressed fury, Eustace Medlicott fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

Then Count Roumovski laughed 
softly to himself, and, sitting down at 
a writing table, wrote a letter to his 
beloved. His whole plan of life was 
simple and direct. He had done what 
he considered was necessary in the af- 
fair; he had behaved with perfect open- 
ness and honor in his demand, and if 
these people could not see the thing 
from a common-sense point of view 
they were no longer to be considered; 
he would take the law into his own 
hands. 

When he had finished his note, he 
went straight up in the lift to the cor- 
ridor where was Stella’s room, and 
there saw in the distance her raging 
and discomfited late betrothed evidently 
keeping watch and ward. Count Rou- 
movski did not hesitate a second; he 
advanced to the door, and knocked 
firmly on the panel, slipping his letter 
through the little slide for such things 
before Mr. Medlicott could bound for- 
ward and prevent him. 

“A letter for you, mademoiselle, 
from me, Sasha Roumovski,” he said, 
in French, in a loud enough voice for 
the occupant of the room to hear. And 
then he stood still for a second, as 
both men heard Stella jump from her 
bed and rush to the door to take the 
missive before Martha, from the place 
at the window, could intercept it. 

“Do not dare to touch that, Martha!” 
they heard her voice say haughtily ; and 
then she called out: “Sasha, I have it 
safe, and I will do exactly as you di- 
rect.” 

Count Roumovski looked at Eustace 
Medlicott, who stood as a spread eagle 
in front of the door, and then, smiling, 
went calmly on his way 

The Reverend Mr. Medlicott shook 
with burning rage. He was being made 
to look ridiculous, and he was abso- 
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lutely impotent to retaliate in any way. 
He would bring scandal upon them all 
if waiters and other guests saw him 
guarding Miss Rawson’s actual door, 
and he could not sit outside like a valet. 
The whole thing was unspeakably mad- 
dening, and murderous thoughts flood- 
ed his brain. 

“Give me that letter this minute, 
Stella!” he said through the keyhole, in 
an almost inarticulate voice, he was so 
shaken with passion. “Open the door 
at once, and let Martha hand it to me. 
You are disgracing us all.” 

“Tt is you who are doing that, Eus- 
tace,” Stella said from beyond the 
panel, lifting the slide that her voice 
might be heard distinctly. “You have 
no authority over me at all. I told 
Aunt Caroline I did not intend to con- 
tinue my engagement with you, but 
even if I had not decided to break it 
off this conduct of yours would now 
be sufficient reason. How dare you all 
treat me as though I were a naughty 
child, or insane?” 

“Because you are both,” Mr. Medli- 
cott returned, “and must be controlled 
and compelled into a proper behavior.” 

Stella was silent; she would not be 
so undignified as to parley further. She 
got back into bed, taking not the slight- 
est notice of the maid, and then pro- 
ceeded to read her letter. 

Her lover had explained in it the 
situation, and advised her to dress at 
once, and then, if menaced in any way, 
to ring the bell. Ivan would be waiting 
outside to obey her slightest orders and 
to warn his master if any fresh moves 
were made, so that when the waiter 
or chambermaid came in answer to her 
summons she might be sure of extra 
help at hand. Then she was to walk 
out, and down into the hall, where he 
—Sasha—would be watching for her 
and ready to take her to the Excelsior 
Hotel, where that same evening would 
arrive the Princess Urazov. “But if 
they do not molest you, dearest,” he 
wrote, “do not leave your room until 
seven o’clock, because I would wish my 
sister to be in the hall, ready to re- 
ceive you, that your family can see that 
I only desire to do everything right.” 


And as she finished reading, Stella 
got up and told Martha to prepare her 
things. 

“I have no orders from Mrs. Ebley 
for that, Miss Stella,” the woman an- 
swered sullenly. “I do wonder what 
has come over everybody? I never was 
in such an uncomfortable position in 
my life.” 

Stella made no answer, but proceeded 
to dress herself, and then sat down to 
read again the letters she had received 
in the last twenty-four hours. 

If her family, who knew her, could 
treat her in this abominable way when 
she had committed no fault except the 
very human one of desiring to be the 
arbiter of her own fate, she surely owed 
no further obedience to them. So she 
waited calmly for a fresh turn of 
events. 

Her luncheon was brought up on a 
tray by the waiter, and some for Mar- 
tha also, and the two ate in silence un- 
til Stella suddenly burst into a merry 
peal of laughter; it was so. grotesquely 
comic—a grown-up English girl, in 
these days, locked in her room with a 
dragon duenna jailer! 

“Martha, isn’t it too funny—the 
whole thing?” she said between her gur- 
gles. “Can’t you laugh, you old goose? 
And to think how sorry you will be 
you were so horrid when I am gone! 
Because, of course, you know, you can- 
not keep me once I make up my mind 


“Mrs. Ebley said I was to have no 
conversation with you, miss,’ Martha 
said glumly, at which Stella laughed 
afresh. 

Meanwhile, Count Roumovski had 
made all arrangements at the Excel- 
sior Hotel, and after lunch sat quietly 
in the hall, awaiting his beloved. Mrs. 
Ebley had felt too upset to go down 
to the restaurant, so the two clergy- 
men were there alone, and glanced 
wrathfully at the imperturbable face of 
Count Roumovski, seated at his usual 
table, with his air of detached aloofness 
and perfect calm. They, on the con- 
trary, were so boiling with rage that 
they knew not what they ate. 

After lunch it had been decided that 
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the party should leave the Grand and 
take the five-o’clock train to Florence, 
and their preparations were made. 

Mrs. Ebley had herself been labor- 
iously packing, so as not to take Mar- 
tha from her post, and orders were 
whispered to that faithful Abigail, 
through Stella’s letter slide, to pack 
Miss Rawson’s things at once. 

Stella watched these preparations se- 
renely, and gave Martha directions as 
to what to put on the top. Then, when 
all was finished, and she had donned 
her hat, she rang the electric bell for 
the waiter, and when he knocked at 
the door she calmly bade him enter, 
which, of course, he was able to do 
with his key; and she told him, in 
French, which Martha did not under- 
stand, to send the porters there imme- 
diately, and to have her luggage con- 
signed to the care of the servant who 
would be waiting in the passage. This 
person would give orders for its des- 
tination. The waiter bowed obsequious- 
ly. Had he not been already heavily 
tipped by the intelligent Ivan, and in- 
structed instantly to obey the orders of 
mademoiselle ? 

“Tt is much better I am before them,” 
Stella thought to herself, while Martha 
looked on in rageful bafflement. 

“The porters will come up and take 
the trunks outside, Martha,” Miss Raw- 
son said. “You can give them what or- 
ders aunt told you to.” 

Such was her supreme confidence in 
the methods of her lover that she felt 
sure once Ivan was apprized of the 
fact by the waiter that the trunks would 
be consigned to him, it would not mat- 
ter what Martha said to the porters. So 
she calmly sat down by the window and 
folded her hands, while the elderly maid 
fumed with the uncertainty of what 
she ought to do. And in a few mo- 
ments the men appeared, and smilingly 
seemed to understand the gestures and 
English orders of Martha to take the 
trunks to the door of Madame Ebley, 
No. 325, round the corner of the pas- 
sage and on the opposite side. 

They nodded their heads wisely, and 
carried the boxes out, shutting the door 
after them, and then there was silence 
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for a while, and Stella half dozed in her 
chair—it was so warm and peaceful by 
the window, and she had had so little 
sleep in the night. 

An hour passed, and at four o’clock 
the Aunt Caroline appeared. Her face 
was grim. Had Stella been an outcast 
in deed and word, she could not have 
looked more disdainful. 

“You must come down with me now, 
Stella,” she said; “we are ready to go 
to the station. I will remain with you 
here until Martha gets her hat.” 

Stella rose to her feet, and before 
the astonished lady could speak more 
she had swiftly passed her and gained 
the door, which she threw open, and, 
like a fawn, rushed down the passage 
toward the staircase on the entrance 
side of the hotel; and by the time her 
slowly moving aunt had emerged from 
the room she had turned the corner and 
was out of sight. 

Fortunately she met no one on the 
stairs except one astonished page, and 
arrived in the outer corridor breathless 
with excitement and emotion. 

Count Roumovski saw her through 
the door of the hall, and hastened to 
meet her. 

“There is not a moment to be lost,” 
she said as he got to her side. 

“Go to the place you went before, 
under the trees,” he whispered hurried- 
ly in return. “The automobile i is there, 
and I will follow presently.” So she 
went. 

Her knees would hardly support her, 
she trembled so, until she was safe in 
the big blue motor, which moved off 
at once. For an awful moment a hide- 
ous sense of horror overcame her, mak- 
ing her cold. What lay in front of 
her? What new fate? And then joy 
and life came back. She was going 
to freedom and love—away from Ex- 
minster and dreary duties—away from 
Eustace Medlicott—forever! For, of 
course, her uncle and aunt would come 
round in time, and they could be happy 

again with her some day. 

When Mrs. Ebley had collected her 
scattered senses and followed down the 
passage, only to find Stella out of sight, 
she was obliged to retrace her steps 
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and rejoin her husband and Mr. Medli- 
cott, who were awaiting her at the lift 
on the other side—the restaurant end— 
which was the one they were accus- 
tomed to descend by. 

“She ran away from me, Erasmus!” 
the agitated lady cried. “Passed me 
without a word, and I suppose she has 
gone down the stairs. If we hasten in 
the lift we shall catch her.” 

But as they frantically rang the bell 
and the lift boy did not come, Eustace 
Medlicott, with a most unsaintly ex- 
clamation, hastened off by that stair- 
case, and arrived in the hall to see the 
hated Russian calmly smoking his ciga- 
rette and reading an English paper. 

He advanced upon him, regardless 
of the numbers of people beginning to 
assemble for tea. 

“What have you done with Miss 
Rawson?” he said furiously. “She has 
this moment run away from her aunt.” 

“T have nothing to converse with you 
about,” Count Roumovski returned, 
with mild surprise. “And as I see it 
is four o’clock I must wish you a good 
day, as I have an appointment.” With 
which he rose quietly, before the other 
could prevent him, and crossed the 
broad path of carpet which separates 
the groups of chairs, and there was 
seen to enter into earnest conversation 
with a Russian-looking individual who 
had just entered. 

The Reverend Mr. Medlicott was 
nonplused, and hurried into the front 
vestibule, where he made rapid in- 
quiries of the hall porter. 

Yes, the young lady, he believed, had 
walked out of the hotel not two minutes 
before. Monsieur would overtake her 
certainly if he hastened. And the fran- 
tic young man rushed from the door, 
through the porte-cochére, and so to the 
street; but all he saw in the far dis- 
tance was a retreating, large blue auto- 
mobile; and this conveyed, among all 
the rest of the traffic, no impression 
whatever. 

To search for Stella was hopeless; 
the only thing to do was to return to 
the Ebleys, and with them go to the 
embassy. There they could, perhaps, 


get advice and help how to communi- 
cate with the police. 

But what an ignominious position for 
a bishop’s junior chaplain to be placed 
in—a humiliation in every way. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Stella found the automobile 
drawing up at a strange hotel’s door 
her tremors broke out afresh—until she 
saw the face of Ivan, who, with the 
porter, came forward to meet her, say- 
ing respectfully, in French, would ma- 
demoiselle be pleased to mount directly 
to the rooms reserved for the Princess 
Urazov? And soon, without any one, 
questioning her, she found herself being 
taken up in the lift, and finally ush- 
ered into a charming sitting room full 
of flowers. 

Here she sat down and trembled 
again. The wildest excitement filled her 
veins. Would Sasha never come! She 
could not sit still; she walked from 
bouquet to bouquet of roses and car- 
nations, sniffing the scent, and at last 
subsided into a big armchair as the 
waiters brought in some tea. 

He thought of everything for her, 
then—her lover. But, oh, why did he 
not come! 

She had finished her tea, and had 
begun her restless pacing again, when, 
with a gentle tap, the door opened, and 
Count Roumovski appeared. 

“Sasha!” she cried, and advanced to- 
ward him like a frightened child. 

His usually calm blue eyes were blaz- 
ing with some emotion which disturbed 
her greatly, she knew not why; and his 
voice seemed to have taken on a tone 
of extra deepness as he said: 

“Stella, my little star! And so you 
are really here, and my own = 

He put his strong hands down and 
held onto the back of a chair, and, sim- 
ple as she was, she knew very well that 
otherwise he would have taken her into 
his arms, which was where she was 
longing to be—if she had known. 

“Yes, I have come,” she whispered. 
“T have left them all—for you Oh, 
when will your sister be here?” 

“Not until six o’clock, darling,’ he 
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answered, while his eyes melted upon 
her with passionate love. “There is an 
hour yet to wait. I had hoped you 
would not have been forced to leave 
your aunt’s care until then.” 

“Oh, I am delighted to have come 
away!” Stella answered, regaining 
some of her composure. “I was shut 
into my room and watched by a serv- 
ant—it was awful! But do—you know 
what has happened now—since I left? 
Are they tearing about after me, or 
what?” 

Count Roumovski still held onto the 
back of the chair, and his voice was 
still deep as he said: . 

“I believe they have gone to your 
embassy in a band—and much good 
may they get there! You are of age, 
you see. Besides, I have taken care 
that no one at the Grand Hotel knows 
where we have gone, and it will take 
them quite an hour or two to telephone 
about and find out, and by that time 
my sister will have arrived, and we can 
defy them.” 

“Yes,” said Stella; and then nerv- 
ously: “Won't you have some tea?” 

He sat down, still constrainedly, and 
clasped his hands; and, womanlike, 
when she saw his agitation, her own 
lessened, and she assumed command, 
while she asked almost archly if he 
took cream and sugar. 

He liked neither, he said; and, with 
the air of a little hostess, she handed 
him the cup. Then she smiled softly, 
and stood quite near him. 

He drew himself together, and his 
face looked almost stern as he took the 
tea, and over Stella there crept a chill, 
and the gay little speech that had been 
bubbling to her lips died there, and a 
silence fell upon them for a few mo- 
ments. Then he put down his cup and 
crossed to the stiff sofa where she was, 
and sat down beside her. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, looking deeply 
into her eyes, “it is a colossal tempta- 
tion, you know, to me to make love to 
you. But I am not going to permit 
myself that happiness yet. I want to 
tell. you all about what we shall do 
presently, and see if it pleases you.” 
He did not even take her hand, and 


Stella felt rather aggrieved and wound- 
ed. “I propose that as soon as the for- 
malities can be got. through, and the 
wedding can take place, that we go 
straight to Paris, because you will want 
to get all kinds of clothes. And it will 
be such a delight to me to give you 
everything you wish for.” 

Stella smiled shyly. It seemed sud- 
denly to bring the realities of things 
before her with keen force. He would 
have the right to give her everything 
in the world—this man whom she did 
not yet really know, but whom she felt 
she loved very much. She clasped her 
hands, and a thrill ran through her. 
What—what did it all mean? The idea 
of her marriage with Eustace Medlicott 
had always appeared as an ugly vision, 
an end to everything, a curtain which 
was yet drawn over a view which could 
only be all dusk and gray shadows, and 
which she would rather not contem- 
plate. But now the thought of going 
away and beginning a new existence 
with Sasha Roumovski was something 
so glorious and delicious that she quiv- 
ered with joy at any reference to it. 

Her little movement and the clasping 
of her hands affected him profoundly ; 
he, too, quivered, but with the stern 
effort to control himself. It was part 
of his code of honor. Not the slightest 
advantage must be taken of the situa- 
tion while Stella was alone and unchap- 
eroned, although the very fact of their 
propinquity and the knowledge of their 
solitude was extremely exciting to him, 
who knew the meaning of every emo- 
tion. He drew a little away from her, 
and said in a voice that sounded cold: 

“T have seen the consul this after- 
noon. It will take three weeks, I am 
afraid, before we can be legally mar- 
ried here in Rome. It seems an eter- 
nity to me.” 

“Yes,” agreed Stella, and suddenly 
looked down. She wished intensely 
that he would caress her a little—al- 
though she was unaware of the desire. 
She wondered vaguely—was it, then, 
very wicked to make love, since Sasha, 
too, like Eustace, seemed as if he were 
resisting something with all his strength 
—and unconsciously she pouted her red 
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under lip, and Count Roumovski moved 
convulsively. 

“My sister’s room is next to this,” 
he said, “and yours is beyond. I have 
had only roses put there, because you 
are like a sweet June rose.” 

“Am I?” said Miss Rawson, and 
raised her head. She had grown ex- 
tremely excited and disappointed, and 
she knew not what, only that she did 
not like this lover of hers to be sitting 
there constrained and aloof, talking in 
a stiff voice, unlike his usual easy 
grace. It was perfectly ridiculous to 
have run away with some one with 
whom she was passionately in love if 
he were going to remain as cold as 
ice. 
She got up and took a rose from a 
vase, and fastened it in her dress. The 
whole movement and action had the 
unconscious coquetry of a woman’s 
methods to gain her end. Totally un- 
accustomed as Stella was to all arti- 
fices, instinct was her teacher. 

Sasha Roumovski rose suddenly. 

“Come and sit here beside me again, 
heart of mine,’ he commanded, with 
imperious love, and indicated the stiff 
Louis XIV. sofa. “I must explain 
everything to you, it would seem.” 

Stella had never heard this tone in 
his voice before; it caused her strange 
delight, and she shyly took her seat 
at one end of the sofa, and then, as he 
flung himself down beside her, she 
looked up at him. 

“What must you 
asked. 

“First, that I love you madly; that 
it is sickening temptation to be with 
you now every instant without hold- 
ing you in my arms.” And his voice 
trembled, while his blue eyes glowed. 
“That—I do not know how to resist 
the wild passion which is overcoming 
me—I want to kiss you. so terribly— 
more than I have ever wanted anything 
in my life.” 

“We-ll?” said Stella, with a quiver 
of exquisite joy. “And——” She had 
almost spoken her thought of “Why 
do you not do so, then?” but the burn- 
ing passion she read in his made her 
drop her own eyes. This was too much 


explain?” she 


for him. He understood perfectly, and, 
with a little cry, he drew her to him, 
and his lips had*almost touched her 
red, young, pouting lips when he sud- 
denly controlled himself and put her 
from him, 

“No, sweetheart,” he said hoarsely. 
“You would never respect me any more 
if I took advantage of your tenderness 
now. As soon—as soon as I really may 
I will teach you every shade of love, 
and its meanings; I will kiss those lips 
and unloosen that hair; I will suffocate 
you with caresses, and make you thrill 
as I shall thrill until we both forget 
everything in the intoxication of bliss.” 
And he half closed his eyes, and his 
face grew pale again with suppressed 
emotion. 

“Oh, I do not understand at all,” 
Stella said, in a disappointed and per- 
plexed voice. “Since we are going to 
be married, why would it be so very 
wrong for you to kiss me? J—J——” 
Her small, rueful face, with its sweet, 
childlike, irregular curves, looked al- 
most pathetically comic, and Sasha 
Roumovski leaned forward and cov- 
ered his eyes with his hands. And 
then he mastered himself, and laughed 
softly. 

“Oh, you adorable one!” he said. “It 
is not wrong—not the least wrong. 
Only presently, when you do under- 
stand, you will realize how very much 
I loved you to-day.” 

But Stella was still pouting, and got 
up restlessly, and went to the window. 

“What can they do when they get 
to the embassy?” she asked. “Could 
they really take me back if they found 
me by telephoning round?” 

“T do not think so—if you are past 
twenty-one.” 

“T was twenty-one in April; I am not 
a bit afraid of them, but I do not want 
to have any row.” 

“When my sister has arrived you 
must write to your aunt, and tell 
where you are, and what are your in- 
tentions ; then all will be finished.” 

“Oh, I wish she would come, don’t 
you?” Stella said. 

“More than I can say, darling,” he 
answered fervently. “You will not, I 
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hope, find me so incomprehensible 
then.” 

He walked about the room once or 
twice, and at last paused close in front 
of her. 

“Stella,” he whispered, while his eyes 
blazed again, “I cannot bear it, little 
sweetheart, to stay all alone with you 
here. Will you forgive me if I leave 
you until Anastasia has arrived? Go 
and rest in your room, darling, and I 
will go to the station to meet her. Ivån 
will remain outside your door, and you 
will be quite safe.” 

But Stella put out her hands like a 
frightened baby. 

“Oh, must you leave me?” she cried 
pettishly. “You are very cruel—you 
make me almost wish I had not come.” 

From having swum with love and 
passion, his eyes suddenly gave forth a 
flash of steel, and his voice was like 
ice as he answered : 

“If that is so, mademoiselle, it is 
not too late. I would not exact any un- 
willing sacrifice. Shall I take you back 
again ?” 

And then Stella’s childishness melted 
and fell from her, and she became a 
real woman as she looked into his stern 
face. 

“No,” she said, “I will not go back; 
Iam sorry I was so uncontrolled, but 
I am nervous, and I do not know ex- 
actly what I am—Sasha—please take 
care of me!” And she held out her 
hands with a piteous gesture of asking 
for his protection, and, moved beyond 
all power of further control, he folded 
her in his arms. 

“My darling, my darling!” he mur- 
mured, frantically kissing her hair. But 
his iron will reasserted itself in a few 
seconds, and, while he still held her, he 
said with more calm: 

“Little star, you must never speak 
to me like that again—as you did just 
now, I mean. It was unreasonable and 
not kind—if you but knew. And I have 
a very arrogant temper, I fear, although 
I am nearly master of it, and shall be 
quite in time, I hope. We might have 
parted then, and spoiled both our lives. 
Won’t you believe me that I love—I 
adore—you?” he went on tenderly. “I 


m 


am madly longing to be for you the 
most passionate lover a woman ever 
had. It is only-for your sake and for 
honor and our future happiness that I 
restrain myself now. You see, I am 
not an Englishman, who can accept half 
measures. Do not make it impossible 
for me, sweet love!” 

His voice was almost a sob in its deep 
notes of pleading, and Stella was 
touched. 

“Oh, you are so dear and great!” she 
answered fondly. “I am perhaps very 
wicked to have tempted you—if it 
would be wrong for you to kiss me, 
which I cannot understand. It is— 
oh, it is because I love you like that, 
too!” 

And at this ingenuous admission pas- 
sion nearly overcame him again, and 
he held her so tightly it seemed as if 
he must crush out her very breath. 
Then he put her from him, and walked 
toward the door. 

“T dare not stay another second,” he 
said, in a strangled voice. “Ivan will 
guard your room, and my sister will 
come to you soon. Do as I tell you, 
beloved one, and then all will be well.” 

With which he opened the door and 
left her standing by the sofa, quiver- 
ing with a strange joy and perplexity— 
and some other wild emotion of which 
she had not dreamed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It seemed an endless time, the hour 
that she waited in her room, and then 
a knock came at the door, and Ivan’s 
voice saying his master desired her 
presence in the sitting room at once, 
and she hurriedly went there, to find 
Count Roumovski standing by the man- 
telpiece, looking rather grave. 

“Stella,” he said, “there has been an 
accident to the train my sister was to 
have arrived by; it is not serious, but 
she cannot be here now until the early 
morning perhaps, unless I send the au- 
tomobile to Viterbo for her. The line 
is blocked by a broken-down goods 
train which caused the disaster.” He 
paused a moment, and Stella said 
“Well?” rather anxiously. 
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“Tt will be impossible for us to re- 
main here,” he continued, “because it 
may be that your relations, aided by 
the embassy, will have traced us before 
then; and if they should come upon us 
alone together nothing that I could say 
or prove could keep the situation from 
looking compromising.” He now spoke 
with his old calm, and Stella felt her 
confidence reviving; he would certainly 
arrange what was best for them. 

“What must we do, then?” she asked 
gently, while she put her hand on the 
sleeve of his coat. 

“T will wrap you up in the fur cloak, 
darling,” he said, “and you must come 
in the automobile with me to meet 
Anastasia. Your family must not find 
you again until you are in my sister’s 
company. We ought to start at once.” 

It spoke eloquently for the impres- 
sion which he had been able to create 
in Stella’s imagination of his integrity 
and reliability, for the thought never 
entered her brain that it was a most 
unusual and even hazardous undertak- 
ing to start out into the night, in a for- 
eign land, with a stranger she had not 
yet known for a week. But that was 
the remarkable thing about his person- 
ality ; it conveyed always an atmosphere 
of trust and confidence. 

It was not long before Miss Rawson 
was ready wrapped in the long gray 
cloak she had worn before, and with 
the veil tied over her hat, and was de- 
scending in the lift alone with Ivan, 
her lover having gone on by the stairs. 

Their departure was managed with 
intelligence, Stella and the servant sim- 
ply walking out of the hotel and down 
the street to where the car waited, and 
then presently Count Roumovski joined 
them, and they started. 

“Ivan will remain behind to answer 
any questions if the reverend clergymen 
and your aunt do come,” he said, when 
they were seated in the car in the set- 
ting sunlight. “And now, sweetheart, 
we can enjoy our drive.” 

Stella felt deliciously excited, all the 
exultation of adventure thrilling her, 
and the joy of her lover’s presence. 
She cared not where they were going; 
it was all heaven. 


“We shall stop at a little restaurant 
for some dinner,” he said. “It will be 
rather bad, but we must not mind. It 
would not have been wise to risk any 
well-known place.” And soon they 
drew up at a small café on the outskirts 
of Rome, where there were a few peo- 
ple already seated at little tables under 
the trees. They were all Italians, and 
took no notice of the Russian and his 
lady. 

‘It was the greatest amusement to 
them both, this primitive place, and to 
be all alone, ordering their first meal 
together; and Sasha Roumovski exert- 
ed himself to charm and please her. He 
had recovered complete mastery of him- 
self, it would seem, and his manner, 
while tenderly devoted, had an air of 
proprietorship which affected Stella ex- 
ceedingly. 

They spent an enchanting half hour, 
as gay as two children, -with all the 
exquisite undercurrent of love in their 
talk; and then they got into the motor 
again. 

“Let us have it open,? Count Rou- 
movski said. “The evening drive will 
be divine.” ` 

And Stella gladly agreed. 

The road to Viterbo is far from good 
—one of those splendid routes which 
lead from Rome which ought to be so 
perfect, and in reality are a mass of 
ruts and pitfalls for the unwary. The 
jolting of the car constantly threw 
Stella almost into her lover’s arms, who 
was sitting as aloof as possible. He had 
gradually become nearly silent, and sat 
there holding her hand under the rug, 
using the whole of his strong will to 
suppress his rising emotion. 

The beautiful colors of the lights of 
evening over the Campagna, the sense 
of the springtime, and the knowledge 
that they were alone together, and that 
she belonged to him, heart and body 
and soul, was madly intoxicating as 
they rushed through the air. He dared 
not let himself caress her gently, which 
he might have permitted himself to do, 
and he held her little hand so tightly 
it was almost pain to her. 

Thus eventually they reached Vi- 
terbo, and drew up at the station door, 
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when Count Roumovski seemed to have 
regained his usual calm as he helped 
her out with tender solicitude. The 
passengers, they learned, were still in 
the train, half a mile up the line, wait- 
ing until it was cleared to go on to 
Rome. 

At last, after generous greasing of 
palms, permission was given for Count 
Roumovski to walk on and find his sis- 
ter. And Stella was put back into the 
motor to await their coming. 

Her heart began to beat violently. 
What would she be like, this future 
sister-in-law? She must be very fond 
of Sasha to have come from Paris at a 
moment’s notice like this to do his bid- 
ding. It seemed a long time before 
she heard voices, and saw in the dim 
light two figures advancing from the 
station entrance; and then Count Rou- 
movski opened the door of the automo- 
bile, and Stella started forward to get 
out. 

“Anastasia, this is my Stella,” he 
said, in his deep voice. “You cannot 
see her plainly, but I tell you she is 
the sweetest little lady in the world, 
and you are to hasten to love one an- 
other as I love you both.” 

Then in the half dark Stella stepped 
down, and found herself embraced by 
a tall woman, while a voice as deep 
for a feminine one as Count Roumov- 
skis was for a man whispered kind, 
nice things in the fluent English which 
brother and sister both used. And a 
feeling of warmth and security and 
happiness came over the poor child, to 
be in a haven of rest at last. 

“Now we shall all pack in and get 

_to Rome before dawn,” the princess 
said. “Sasha assures me the automo- 
. bile will be faster than the train.” 

So it was arranged, and, with Stella 
between them, the two Russians sat in 
the commodious back seat; and this 
time Count Roumovski allowed him- 
self to encircle his beloved with his 
arm—and very often surreptitiously 
kissed her little ear and that delicious 
little curl of hair in her neck. She had 
taken off her hat that its brim might 
not hit the princess, and had only the 
soft veil wound round her head, which 


loosened itself conveniently. This drive 
back to Rome was a time of pure en- 
chantment to them both. And when the 
first streaks of dawn were coloring the 
sky they arrived at the door of the Ex- 
celsior Hotel, where Ivan had supper 
ordered and awaiting them. 

The princess proved to be a hand- 
some woman when they got into the 
light, with the same short face and wide 
eyes as her brother. Stella and she 
made immediate friends, and before 
they parted to try and sleep the princess 
said: 

“Stella, that my brother loves you 
proves that you must be a very dear 
girl; that is what made me come from 
Paris at his instantaneous bidding; he 
is the most splendid character in the 
world—only don’t cross his wishes. 
You will find it is no use, for one 
thing.” And she laughed her deep 
laugh. “He always knows best.” 

“I am sure he does,” said’ Stella 
shyly. “I felt that at once, and so I 
did not hesitate.” 

Next morning, when the three were 
seated at a merry early breakfast in the 
sitting room, discussing what should be 
said in Stella’s letter to her Aunt Caro- 
line, a loud knock came at the door, 
and, without waiting for a response, - 
Canon Ebley and Stella’s cousin, Mr. 
Deanwood, entered the room. 

The princess rose with dignity, drap- 
ing her silk morning wrapper round her 
like a statue, and Stella stepped forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Oh, Uncle Erasmus!” she said gayly 
before any of the party could speak. “I 
am so glad to see you! I was just 
going to write to Aunt. Caroline to tell 
her where I am, quite safe, in case she 
was worried about me. Let me intro- 
duce you to my future sister-in-law, 
Princess Urazov, with whom I am stay- 
ing. My fiancé, Count Roumovski, you 
have met before.” 

Afterward she often wondered how 
this emancipated spirit of daring had 
ever come to her. But she felt so joy- 
ous, so full of love and happiness, that 
it seemed that she could not be afraid 
or annoyed with any one in the world. 

“Stella, you are a shameless girl!” 
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Canon Ebley retorted, in a horrified 
voice. “I refuse to admit that you are 
engaged to this gentleman. Your whole 
conduct has been a scandalous series of 
deceptions, and you must be ready to 
return at once with your aunt and your 
affianced husband. They are following 
us here now.” 

Then Stella used a weapon that she 
had more than once found effectual 
with her uncle. She flung herself into 
his arms, and clasped him round the 
neck. He was a short, portly man, and 
from this position she began to cajole 
him—while Count Roumovski looked 
on with amused calm, and his sister, 
following his lead, remained unmoved 
also. 

Mr. Deanwood was the only restless 
person. He felt thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, and bored to death. He hated 
having been dragged into this family 
quarrel, and secretly sympathized with 
his cousin in her revolt at the thought 
of being Eustace Medlicott’s wife. 

“Oh, dear Uncle Erasmus!” Stella 
purred from the highly- perturbed 
clergyman’s neck, where she was bur- 
rowing her head, rubbing her peachlike 
cheek against his whiskered cheek. 
“Don’t say those dreadful things! 1 
have not deceived anybody; I have 
known Count Roumovski since the day 
after we came to Rome, and—and—lI 
love him very much—and you know I 
always thought Eustace a bore—and 
you must agree it is wicked to marry 
and not to love—so it must be good 
to—oh, well, to marry the person you 
do love. What have you to say against 
it?” 

Canon Ebley tried to unclasp her 
arms from round his neck. He was 
terribly upset. To be sure, the girl was 
very dear to him, and had always been 
so sweet a niece—a truthful, obedient 
child from early infancy. Caroline had, 
perhaps, been a little hard; he had bet- 

ter hear the facts. 

' “Dear me—dear me!” he blurted out. 
“Well, well, tell me everything about 
the case, and, though I cannot consent 
to anything, I must do you the justice 
of hearing your side.” 


“Won’t you sit down, then, sir,” 


Princess Urazov said, “and let my 
brother and your niece tell you their 
story? Mr. Deanwood,: we met in 
Budapest two years ago.” And she 
turned to the young man, and indicated 
that he should join her in the far win- 
dow embrasure, which he did with alac- 
rity, and from there they heard, interpo- 
lated in their personal conversation, 
scraps of the arguments going on be- 
tween the three. 

Stella, assisted by her lover, told of 
her first talk and her drive, and their 
rapidly ripening affection for each 
other, and the girl looked so happy and 
so pleading. Then Count Roumovski 
took up the thread. He explained his 
position, and how his view of life had 
always been direct in its endeavor to 
see the truth and the meaning of things, 
and how to him love was the only pos- 
sible reason in ethical morality for any 
marriage between two people. 

“It is merely a great degradation 
otherwise, sir,” he said earnestly. 

But here Canon Ebley’ was heard to 
protest that he could not understand a 
love which had sprung into being in the 
space of three days, and he felt very 
suspicious of its durability. 

“Oh, Uncle Erasmus, how can you 
say that!” Stella interrupted him. 
“Why, you have often said that you 
yourself fell in love with Aunt Caro- 
line from the moment your eye lighted 
upon her in church—in church, remem- _ 
ber, you old darling.’ And she nes- 
tled up against his shoulder again. Ca- 
resses like these she was always obliged 
to suppress in her austere aunt’s pres- 
ence; they were only to be indulged in 
upon great occasions, and to gain an, 
important end, she knew. So the rogue 
smiled archly as she went on: “You. 
could hardly wait until you were intro- 
duced at the garden party next day— 
and Aunt Caroline said you proposed 
to her before the end of the week!” 

“Come, come!” the cornered uncle 
growled, bridling, but a smile grew in 
his kindly eyes. 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Rawson 
triumphantly. “You cannot have af 
other thing to say except that you con- 
sent and wish us happiness.” 
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“It is true, you are of age, Stella,” 
Canon Ebley allowed, “and if you like 
to take the law into your own hands 
we cannot legally prevent you—as I 
have tried to explain this morning to 
your aunt and Eustace—but it is all 
very shocking and unusual—and very 
disturbing. You must remember Count 
Roumovski is a foreigner, and we Eng- 
lish people are prejudiced. I—fear for 
your happiness, my dear child.” 

“You do not pay me a high compli- 
ment, sir,” Count Roumovski said, but 
without resentment. “Time, however, 
will prove whether I can take care of 
your niece or no. Do you feel any fear 
for yourself, Stella?” 

“Not in the least,” Miss Rawson said, 
and they clasped fond hands. “I 
would go away with you, Sasha, to the 
ends of the earth now, at once, and 
never ask you a single question. And 
I should certainly die if I were forced 
to go back to Eustace Medlicott.” 

“Then I suppose there is nothing 
more to be said,’ Canon Ebley stam- 
mered, upon which Stella again flung 
herself into his arms. 

“Indeed, sir, I give you my word that 
you will not regret this decision,” 
Count Roumovski said gravely. “I be- 
lieve your niece and I were made for 
one another.” 

“We will hope so,” returned Canon 
Ebley, who could no longer keep up a 
stern resistance in the face of perfectly 
logical arguments and a witch of a girl 
purring over him and patting his cheek. 
He could have given in with a fair 
grace but for the awful knowledge that 
his stern spouse and the irate late 
fiancé would arrive at any moment and 
reproach him for his want of strength. 

.At this juncture of the affair Prin- 
cess Urazov came forward, and said, 
with a gracious smile: 

“Now, I think you and I should agree 
with one another, sir. I had just as 
great cause for surprise as you had at 
the news of my brother’s engagement 
to your niece, but I know and love him 
so well that I did not question the wis- 
dom of his choice. And as you know 
and love your niece, can we not agree to 
try and make them happy together by 


giving them our blessing? After all, 
it is no crime for two young people to 
love one another!” And she put out 
her hand, which Canon Ebley, who was, 
after all, longing for peace, was obliged 
to take. Then, with a charm and dig- 
nity that he was forced to admire, she 
drew him to the pair, and placed his 
hand on their clasped hands, and her 
own over it. 

“See,” she said, “Sasha and Stella, 
we both wish you all happiness and 
joy—is it not so?” 

And Canon Ebley was constrained 
to murmur “Yes.” 

At this instant the door was opened 
violently, and the Aunt Caroline, fol- 
lowed by the Reverend Eustace Medli- 
cott, burst into the room, brushing aside 
the frightened waiter who would have 
prevented them; then they stopped dead 
short, petrified with astonishment, and 
before she could prevent herself Stella 
had pealed a silvery laugh, while she 
rushed forward and affectionately 
kissed her aunt. 

“Dear Aunt Caroline!” she said. 
“Uncle Erasmus understands quite, and 
has given us his blessing, so won’t you, 
too?” 

But Mrs, Ebley was made of sterner 
stuff. She was horribly shocked; her 
feelings had been bruised in their ten- 
derest parts; the laws of convention 
had been ruthlessly broken by her niece, 
and forgiveness was not for her. 

She drew herself up with disgusted 
hauteur, while the Reverend Mr. Med- 
licott stood there glaring at the party, 
too speechless with humiliation and 
pain to utter a word. 

“Erasmus,” Mrs. Ebley said, with 
scathing contempt, “I do not know how 
you have let yourself countenance this 
disgraceful scene, but I shall not do: 
so, and if my niece still persists in 
bringing shame upon us all I must beg 
you to conduct me back to our hotel. 
I wash my hands of her, and shall no 
longer own her as my sister’s child. 
Come!” 

At this Stella gave a pitiful little cry, 
and turned tender, beseeching eyes to 
her lover, and the sound of her voice 
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touched that chord which was fine in 
Eustace Medlicott’s heart. He seemed 
suddenly to see things as they were, and 
to realize that love had, indeed, come 
to his betrothed—though not for him— 
so he rose above the pain this convic- 
tion caused him, and let justice have 
sway. 

He strode forward and joined the 
group. 

“You must not say that, Mrs. Ebley,” 
he said. “Since your husband seems 
satisfied, there must have been some 
proper explanations made. You should 
hear them first. I, for my part, wish 
to state now in the presence of every 
one that if Miss Rawson can assure me 
she has made this choice of her own 
free will, and because she loves this 
gentleman’”’—here there was a break in 
the tones—‘“I can have nothing further 
to say, and will give her back her free- 
dom and make my retreat.” 

“Oh, Eustace, thank you!” said 
Stella gratefully, holding out her hand. 
“T knew I could eventually count upon 
your goodness. I do, indeed, love 
Count Roumoyski, and why should not 
we all be happy together? You will 


feel with me, I am sure, that our en- 
gagement was always a mistake, and 
now won't you be friends?” 

She still held out a timid hand, and 
Mr. Medlicott took it at last, and, 
wringing it silently, turned and drew 
toward the door, making his exit. 

Silence fell upon the company until 
he had gone, and then Count Roumoy- 
ski whispered in his harassed little 
fiancée’s ear: 

“Never mind his point of view, dar- 
ling ; yonder goes an English gentleman, 
and since I have gained my star and 
he has lost his, he has my deepest sym- 
pathy.” 

Then every one seemed to talk at 
once, and the Princess Urazov at last 
appeared to be in some degree appeas- 
ing Mrs. Ebley. 

There is very little more to tell of 
this comedy of a spring holiday in 
Rome. It ended with a quiet wedding, 
and two young people going off together 
in the blue automobile. 

And when Count Roumovski clasped 
his newly made bride in his arms he, 
whispered tenderly: 

“At last, sweetheart!’ 


He 


THE WINTER PAN 


3 ‘THEY told me Pan lay dead; they did not know 
That mid the pine-swept shadows of the hill 
That slanted blue across the drifted snow, 
I heard his reed-wrought pipes faint fluting still. 


They did not guess that through the sunset pale 
That shot with streamered green the winter sky, 
I followed far a dim hoof-printed trail, 
And stumbled on his hemlock lair close by. 


Where, holly crowned, amid the frost-starred boughs 
Pan sat within the fading sunset light, 

While pointed-eared beneath the hemlock browse, 
The winter hares soft-passed like shadows white. 


They told me Pan lay dead, that heedless throng, 
Though all the while adown the sleigh-marked street, 
Flute clear there breathed his echoed Winter Song 
To linger near in pine-stirred cadence sweet. 


MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 





Z1SS MAITLAND was dis- 
couraged. Humanity discour- 
aged her, life discouraged her, 
she was almost discouraged 
with heaven—what she knew 
about it. When one has worked cheer- 
fully among the poor for ten years, 
one may be expected, one may be ex- 
cused for a momentary hiatus in the ex- 
altation ! 

This hiatus lasted all day, beginning 
in Celia’s room before her mirror. It 
was her birthday. She was thirty years 
old. Not a popular age for a heroine. 
One does not see pictures of women of 
thirty printed on the covers of ten-cent 
magazines. Yet Miss Maitland had 
read in an article the statement that 
“more men killed themselves for women 
of thirty than for any other age!’— 
This did not console her. Her de- 
pression continued throughout break- 
fast, when she opened her mail to learn 
that the owner of the tenement block, 
where her kind footsteps had worn the 
stairs bare, refused to clean up the filth 
and rubbish—refused everything except 
to grow rich. 

Her correspondence was a continuous 
wail, as envelope after envelope re- 
vealed to her the demands of the poor. 
“And yet,” she thought to herself, 
“arent we commanded by Heaven to 
ask?” 

Her man of affairs warned her that 
she was imperiling her capital by her 
lavish generosity, and urged her to 
“practice economy.” 

“So many practice it from necessity,” 





she thought, and recalled her tenements, 
and the family of eight living on fifty 
cents a day, and wondered what their 
economies would be! 

Before she started out on her after- 
noon’s round of occupation, she decided 
that she was very blue—simply because 
she was a woman, and alone in the 
world, and humanity was too big to em- 
brace her; she was lost in the arms of 
the mass. 

Unless one is born a saint, and, at 
sixteen years of age, can shed blood that 
turns to lilies, it takes till past middle 
life to win a halo! “It seems too 
ridiculous,’ she thought, “to be too 
young, at thirty, for anything, but I am 
too young for sainthood !” 

She made a few calls—she had never 
been an anchorite—and at three o’clock 
started for East Eightieth Street, where 
her tenements were. Although dressed 
in the plainest of clothes, there was 
something about Celia Maitland that 
made the people with her look a bit less 
distinguished. 

Her glass informed her that she had 
not a gray hair in her head, not a 
wrinkle on her face, that her lips were 
red, and her eyes charming ; yet she was 
alone. She was in a very bad mood to- 
day, as she went forth “to feed her 
lambs,” and she wondered what all the 
“treasures of Heaven” could give to her 
to make up for the pleasures she was 
evidently losing in life. 

To-day her tenements appeared to be 
a honeycomb of failures. She could not 
give all her goods to feed the poor, 
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though she would have liked to have 
done so. She had already seriously 
jeopardized her capital. She might miti- 
gate suffering. She had no doubt been 
a consoler, but no soul had been saved 
because of her passing. 

If she might have transformed one 
single existence, solved one problem— 
if this had been the fact—she felt that 
the Sodom before her would have been 
spared, 

With a better front than its interior 
revealed, the eight-floor tenement leered 
out on Second Avenue with sardonic 
eyes. Miss Maitland visited only four 
floors. She went in reluctantly to-day, 
but did not get farther than the first 
floor. The door of the room opposite 
the stairs was open, and before the table 
sat one of her failures. 

As Celia entered the room, the old 
woman quickly threw a dish cloth over 
an object not intended for the visitor’s 
vision. 

“It’s yerself, shure!’ The beatific 
smile with which the old woman wel- 
comed Celia was forced for politeness’ 
sake. 

-  “Tt’s the Mulhaleys will tell ye I was 
speakin’ kind of ye to-day.” 

Miss Maitland sat down without hes- 
itation, and laid her hand upon the 
table; it was spotless. Everything in 
the room was spotless, the small bed 
covered with a hand-pieced quilt, the 
windowpanes with small, decent cur- 
tains. 

Bridgit Moreen was as bright and 
span as if she had been a shilling coined 
this very year, and not of the coinage of 
1850. She wore no cap; her hair was 
soft and neat about her face; her 
features small, showing the imprint, 
never lost, of real beauty. Her old 
mouth had once been a perfect bow; 
in her cheeks a little pink glowed. On 
the palms and fingers of her hands the 
marks of forty years of toil had: set 
their disfigurement. They had once 
been comely hands that a young man in 
love had kissed many times. 

“Tt’s God’s truth, the springtime is 
sheddin’ round ye, miss. It’s a new hat 
and frock ye’ve got on, entirely. The 
mornin’ breeze came up the stairs with 
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ye. It’s good luck at all I set the door 
open.” 

“Bridgit,” said the Anglo-Saxon 
‘what have you got under that 
towel?” 

“To think I amn’t tidier than the sluts 
in taverns, miss!” Under Celia’s eyes, 
she whisked the cloth and what it cov- 
ered off the table. “A clout as should 
be in the wash! Will I make ye a cup 
of tay, dear—are ye weary comin’ up 
the stairs?” 

“Only one flight, Bridgit, and these 
are my old clothes.” 

The old woman stood in front of 
Celia. 

“Tm thinkin’ that the spring’s in yer- 
self. Glory be! but I smell the vi'lets as 
if they were growin’ in Kerry.” She 
turned to her spotless cupboard. “I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll take some tay?” 

“No,” said Miss Maitland firmly. 
“Sit down, Bridgit.” 

Celia Maitland drew off her gloves, as 
she always did when she slummed. She 
wanted nothing between her hands and 
the hands she touched. 

“Bridgit, won’t you give up your glass 
of beer?” 

Bridgit smiled. 

“Me glass of beer Glory be!” 

As Celia sat before the old creature, 
it seemed to her of a sudden as if she 
must have this soul, this one victory. 

Just this one soul! There was an 
embarrassment between the two women, 
and the Irishwoman’s eyes fell. 

“Glory be to God, there’s not much 
pleasure left to me for me sixty years.” 
Before Celia could reply to this, Bridgit, 
with the quickness of her race, said: 
“Ts it any leisure hours in yer prayers 
yell be havin’, darlint ?’ 

“Leisure hours in my prayers!” re- 
peated Miss Maitland vaguely, and 
realized at the same time how few hours 
she spent in prayer. 

“T’m thinkin’ ye might take off a few 
Fridays for me. I’m sure the Lord 
would love to hear the prayers of a 
sweet lady like yerself.” 

“A few Fridays, Bridgit!” 

“Darlint,” said the old creature sol- 
emnly, “haven’t I been prayin’ forty 
years for one sole thing?” 
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“For what, Bridgit ?” 

“Thats tellin’,’ replied the old 
woman shrewdly. “Did ye ever have 
an answer to prayer?” The Irish- 
kearen dropped her voice as she asked 
this. 

Had she? 

Miss Maitland wondered, but did not 
think it necessary to tell the old woman 
that she had not prayed for a long time. 

“Its little that’s remained with me 
but faith,” said the Absolute Failure. 
“Wan by wan, as though He couldn’t 
do without them, the Lord took every- 
thin’ but that from me.” 

“Have you,’ Miss Maitland asked 
her, “have you ever had an answer to 
prayer?” 

“Not yet, dear.” 

“What have certain Fridays to do 
with it?” 

“Glory be to God! Amn’t there seven 
days in the Passion, wasn’t He cruelly 
killed on a Friday?” 

“Well, Bridgit?” 

“Tt’s afther bein’ a holy length of 
time, I’m thinkin’.” 

“And your prayer has not been an- 
swered for forty years?” 

The old woman’s bright face fell. 

“Tm thinkin’ I amn’t good enough, 
miss.” 

The humility and resignation in the 
old voice touched Miss Maitland. She 
saw suddenly a rift in the melancholy 
day; a light seemed to shift and fall 
through her vision. She had taken her 
seat in this tenement room in a hope- 
less mood, the curse of spiritual barren- 
ness was upon her. Now her face 
lifted. 

“Tt’s prayin’ for one sole thing for 
forty years, shure, that makes me think 
I amn’t good enough; else I would have 
had it whiles since.” 

“Forty years,’ mused Miss Maitland 
again. The old woman’s face altered. 
Celia had always seen it brave and gay. 
Now it grew weary, became the face of 
a watcher, wearing the unmistakable 
look that is on the faces of watchers 
who, till the end, strain their vision for 
one desired thing. Bridgit Moreen 
seemed to stand upon a tower and peer 
forth out and over forty years. 


Miss Maitland mused. 

“Forty years ago,’ said Bridgit 
softly, “I set fut in this counthry. I 
had it in me head that Ameriky was a 
different sort of place. I seen it like a 
fine garden, with golden sovereigns lyin’ 
under the trees.” 

Bridgit drew a chair from its place 
by the wall and sat down, her hands 
meekly folded in her lap. On the hands 
of the toilers there are always marks 
that recall the crucifixion—the stigmata 
of labor. 

“T found a bit of work to do immedi- 
ately. Glory be to God, I’ve found it 
ever since.” 

This was one of Miss Maitland’s fail- 
ures. She had failed to make Bridgit 
renounce her daily glass of beer. Miss 
Maitland believed it was a blot upon her 
fine, old age. 

“I was thinkin’, the days gone by, 
shure, it’s herself will take the burthen 
for seven Fridays!” 

“What do you 
Bridgit ?” 

“Amn’'t I afther tellin’ how long and 
short, dear ?” 

“You want me to pray for seven Fri- 
days?” 

“That’s it, glory be to God!” 

“What shall I pray for?” 3 
“Tsn’t that just like a woman, now?” 
said the old creature with a laugh, “to 

think she must be knowin’ it all.” 

“But how can I pray without know- 
ing what you want?” 

Bridgit leaned forward impressively. 

“He knows, don’t He?” 

Miss Maitland smiled, rose, and put 
out her gracious white hand. 

“T shall pray for seven Fridays, 
Bridgit, that your heart’s desire shall 
be fulfilled.” 

“How did ye guess it, dear?” 

“Guess what?” 

“That it should be my heart’s desire.” 

“By your face, Bridgit.” 

Bridgit quickly put her hand up to 
her cheek, and repeated: “Glory be to 
God!” 

As Celia took her leave, deciding that 
she would make no other visits in the 
honeycomb that day, Bridgit Moreen 
said seriously, and with a sternness as 


want me to do, 
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if she were imposing a renunciation 
upon herself : 

“Til not take a glass of beer the 
while.” 

“For seven Fridays!” exclaimed Miss 
Maitland, with delight. 

“For seven wakes entirely,” said the 
old woman. “My face might be tellin’ 
some secrets on me, miss. I'll take no 
more.” 

That was of a Monday, as Bridgit 
Moreen would have said; poor, hard- 
worked, tempted, silver-haired, sweet- 
faced Bridgit Moreen, Celia thought of 
her with tenderness. Then she forgot 
her for a week. That week had its 
charm. Monday night Miss Maitland 
dined out. It was a worldly affair—a 
little dinner of forty people who were 
invited to meet a lion—an English ex- 
plorer, Lord Romney Farrell. The lion 
roared to please the forty, who, in a 
corner of the music room, listened to 
Miss Maitland. She played divinely, 
and Lord Farrell listened as some peo- 
ple know how to listen—divinely. Aft- 
erward she talked to him. 

That night, in her dressing room, she 
sat and dreamed. Without, the April 
night was mellowing into a warm day, 
and the dandelions were pushing up- 
. ward in Central Park. Bridgit had said 
to her once: “Wan can hear the flowers 
fairly grow in Kerry, it’s so solemn 
still.” 

Miss Maitland looked back on what 


a long day it had been since morning. 


It seemed five years. She felt five years 
younger. 

Life no longer discouraged her. She 
felt discouraged neither with heaven 
nor with earth. She felt that all the 
souls of Sodom would be saved. She 
smiled gently as she thought of Bridgit 
Moreen. From then on, she thought 
only of Lord Farrell, and what he had 
said to her when she had finished play- 
ing. 

There were eligible men in New York 
who had said things much more to the 
point, but no one had said anything to 
her sufficiently convincing to induce her 
to give up her liberty. Lord Farrell 
was slightly over forty. He had climbed 
the Mountain of the Moon, he had seen 


vast distances, and had been with Nan- 
sen to the pole. Miss Maitland did not 
think of these things. It was.not the 
lion that made her thoughtful. 

On Friday Miss Maitland found her- 
self one of a house party at the week- 
end at Westbury. At the end of the 
day she found herself one of a party 
of two on the country road—the other 
was Lord Farrell. There were between 
them the common memories of several 
dinner parties, and several téte-a-tétes. 
They rode together all the afternoon in 
the fresh air. The color came into her 
cheeks. A touch seemed to have been 
given to the door of the world, and it 
opened the right way. Through the 
widening crack, she looked into what 
promised to be—paradise! 

That very evening, as he bade her 
good night in the big hall before going 
upstairs, Lord Farrell said: “I’m going 
to San Francisco to-morrow,” and she 
had hardly been able to bid him good-by. 

“You are going to be lionized in the 
West?” 

“T am going on a private errand.” 
Celia had found her self-possession. “I 
am going farther—to Japan, perhaps— 
then back here—then home.” And, be- 
fore half a dozen other people, they had 
bidden each other a conventional good 
night and good-by. 


She sat reading until midnight, un- 
willing to take her eyes from the pages 
of the book. At last she laid her book 
down and glanced at the calendar on her 
dressing table. It marked in black let- 
ters “Friday.” This had been an im- 
portant day to her. But there seemed 
to be a haunting persistence in the big, 
black word FRIDAY. She suddenly 
remembered Bridgit Moreen, and her 
promise. Poor Bridgit Moreen, one of 
three hundred in a tenement house, the 
scrubwoman, the charwoman, with her 
hard-worked, disfigured hands, and her 
rich brogue! Bridgit had prayed with 
faith for forty years, and at the end 
had been obliged to give over her 
burden to younger life. Where would 
she be after forty years herself? How 
much of faith or life would persist in 
her? Bridgit Moreen, patient, toiling, 
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seemed a child to her, as she thought 
how small a spot on the sun of the old 
creature’s character did the taking of a 
few glasses of beer seem. 

What was it Bridgit had prayed for 
forty years? What of any value could 
continue to have value for forty years? 
Could it be a fortune? What would 
Bridgit Moreen want with a fortune? 
Every one she had ever loved must 
have died long ago. What could Bridgit 
Moreen have to do with love? 

And, thinking of this, Celia Maitland 
meditated and dreamed, her hands 
clasped over her book. 

Then she rose and made her prepara- 
tions for the night. Leaning her head 
forward on her hands, she prayed. She 
prayed for Bridgit Moreen’s heart’s 
desire—that it should be fulfilled. 

Warm spring seemed to break around 
her as she prayed, and Bridgit Moreen’s 
heart’s desire, earnestly besought, rose 
finally to the gate of heaven. And then 
Celia lifted her own heart’s desire and 
laid it alongside. 


“County Kerry, darlint—and God 
knows it’s a fair long way from the 
place we are sittin’ in.” The place they 
were sitting in was Miss Maitland’s 
own study. There was a little table 
spread for tea, with silver and fine linen. 
Bridgit Moreen, in a.decent, black dress 
and a small bonnet that had been turned 
back to front and front to back for ten 
years, sat tranquilly in a big chair and 
lifted her face to her hostess. 

“I was born in County Kerry and 
raised there, and when I come away I 
was twenty years old.” 

“So young!” 

“So old, darlint. It depends on what 
comes to us how old we are at all, at 
all.” 

“True,” assented her friend. 

There was a great deal of dignity in 
this old scrubwoman. Miss Maitland 
treated her like an honored guest. It 
had occurred to her quite suddenly to 
pick Bridgit up out of East Eightieth 
Street, and to ask her for tea, and 
Bridgit had come with the same sim- 
plicity with which she was asked. 


“Nothing much has ever happened to 
me, Bridgit,” said Celia meditatively. 

“Shure, ye’re ‘young still, darlint— 
you’ve no age at all, shure.” 

Miss Maitland laughed. 

“At twenty,” said Bridget Moreen, “I 
was a little thing, a happy thing, a 
blessed thing, and a foolish thing, miss, 
and the Lord knows I’ve kept bits of all 
that for forty years.” Her face grew 
suddenly set—so set that Miss Maitland 
asked: “Why, what came to you, 
Bridgit?” The old woman glanced at 
her pityingly. 

“What would it be at all, at all, to do 
damage like that—to bring one up to 
the saints of God, and forever afther to 
cast one out into the cold—it’s love, 
amn’t it?” 

The old woman had a pair of worn 
gloves very black and mended. She had 
taken them off to drink her tea. She 
now put them on. Even the pair of 
gloves had a fashion of their own, and, 
with the bonnet, dated back some ten 
years. 

Miss Maitland turned to the little 
piano at the end of the study. On it 
stood a bowl of great, soft roses, red 
and sweet. They had come that morn- 
ing with a card which told her that 
Lord Farrell was back in New York. 
Miss Maitland sat down before the 
piano. 

“Shall I sing you a little song, an 
Trish song, Bridgit ?” 

“The way it would be like heaven, 
miss.” 

Miss Maitland sang, and she was just 
about finishing when a card was brought 
her at the piano where she was sitting. 

“Bridgit, I must ask you to excuse 
me,” said Celia. “I am so glad you 


came.” She saw that the tears Stood 
in the eyes of her visitor. Bridgit did 
not move. 


“There are two more verses of it, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Maitland, and hes- 
itated. 

Her heart was beating, but the hearts 
of women beat at one sole thing. The 
man downstairs was the person of all 
the world she wished to see—she could 
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not see him too soon. She looked at 
Bridgit’s face. 
“Yes, there are two more verses.” 


She sat down and sang them both. 


“When the Lord had done with making 
Eden with His richest bounty, 

Sure, it seems He fell a dreaming 

And He made the Kerry County. 


“Sure, the breath of Heaven’s in it, 
Green the grass and red the berry. 

You have never heard a linnet 

Till you have heard him sing in Kerry.” 


Celia thought that Bridgit Moreen’s 
face had spiritualized. “Can it be the 
beer she does not take, or simply the 
fact that my eyes are clearer?” 

Miss Maitland’s eyes were lovely at 
any time. 

Bridgit Moreen made her own reflec- 
tions about her mistress. 

“Shure, ye’re growin’ older, the day, 
miss, darlint.” 

“Bridgit, don’t say such a thing.” 

“Goin? toward summer, we are. 
When, miss, darlint, summer is here, 
shure—and hot enough it gets—it’s yer- 
self will be goin’ away.” 

“T do not know.” 

“When I hear the whustles blow, I’m 
thinkin’ of the happy boats that go 
where they will, and they come, too.” 

Miss Maitland repeated softly: “The 
ships that go and come.” 

She was thinking of them, too. 
Bridgit’s point of view was cheerful, for 
she repeated: “The ships that come.” 

Celia was timid before making a con- 
fession to the old woman. 

“Bridgit, you know I am praying al- 
ways.” 

“T know that, shure.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“Weren't you afther givin’ me your 
sacred word?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Miss Maitland. 

“Shure, all a Friday I seem to feel a 
wave so big go over me it could ride 
any ship to strand.” 

“Will a ship bring you what you 
want?” Miss Maitland asked. “Is it 
something from home—from Kerry ?” 

But the old woman seemed suddenly 
frozen, and, rising from where she sat, 
she went over to the window and pulled 


the curtain, looking out upon the river, 
then turning, she said to Celia rather 
sharply : : 

“Never you mind; shure, isn’t it in 
the hands of God?” 


It was the sixth Friday. 

Her prayer for Bridgit and her 
prayer for herself now went side by 
side, and the petitions beat their wings 
beside heaven’s gates. Celia found that 
she loved with all her heart, and was 
no longer a saint, just a woman. She 
visited her poor, and, without knowing 
it, worked miracles, for she carried 
within her a fire that lighted a dozen 
hearths. She carried love with her, and 
warmed a dozen breasts. When, later 
in life, she could look back upon that 
period of her servitude, she understood 
why she had not worked miracles be- 
fore. She understood that love is the 
fulfilment of the law, and that without 
it in the human breast, no miracles 
whatever can be wrought. She began 
and ended her visits at Bridgit’s door, 
and the little room grew like a shrine to 
her; and on one of the Fridays she 
found herself sitting there, and, un- 
known to Bridgit, made her weekly 
prayer under the tenement roof. There, 
as Bridget talked, Celia bowed her beau- 
tiful head on her hands and sat praying. 
By the cupboard, Bridgit’s little plaster 
image of the Virgin above its holy lamp 
swam before Celia’s eyes. Celia had be- 
come mystic in these seven weeks. 
Alone in the world, with no intimate 
friend, reserved and timid by nature, 
she began now to feel the need of a con- 
fidante, and Bridgit Moreen seemed 
motherly to her. She began to think 
she could turn almost as to a mother to 
this worn, old-faced Irishwoman. She 
raised her eyes, as she prayed, to the 
image of the Virgin, and murmured 
aloud a woman’s name. Miss Maitland 
said: “Mary,” but Bridgit Moreen, from 
the other end of the room, answered: 
“Miss, darlint,” and came over to her. 

Celia put out her hand. “I am ter- 
ribly unhappy.” 

“The day and. hour ye are!” ex- 
claimed the old Irishwoman, and she 
touched the hands of her visitor. 
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“T am terribly happy.” 

“The saints of God, it’s in love ye 
5” 

“Yes.” Miss 
trembled. 

Bridgit Moreen sat down near her, 
her old face transfigured by the look 
of love—back, as it were, forty years— 
the time when she was in love herself. 
The faces of the two women looking at 
each other were beautiful, touched alike 
by the sacred torch; on one face was the 
flame, on the other the reflection given 
back after a lifetime. 

“It’s goin’ away he is?” 

ESS 

“The Lord Almighty give you heart 
and soul!” 

“Ye Fad 

“But,” said the old Irishwoman, “it’s 
the way he’ll be comin’ back to ye!” 

“T do not know ; perhaps not.” 

“Then it’s a power of prayer and 
faith ye’ll be. needin’ to keep the fire of 
hope in ye for forty years!” 

“Bridgit, I could not live without him 
ed year!” The old woman stood piti- 
ess. 

“But ye can that, and then more.” 
And, after a second, she asked: “He’s 
done you no wrong, has he?” 

“Wrong? No.” 

“But why is he goin’ away from ye, 
honey ?” 

“That is the strange part of it,” said 
Miss Maitland, as she might have said it 
to her mother ; “he is not frank with me. 
I do not know why he is going. He is 
going back to his own country.” 

“Follow him,” said the old Irish- 
woman firmly, 

Miss Maitland smiled. 
could.” 


Maitland trembled, 


“I wish I 


On the afternoon when Bridgit had 
left Celia, she went down to the draw- 
ing-room to meet Lord Farrell. He had 
said to her: “I heard you singing an 
Irish song as I waited. Will you sing 
it for me again?” She had done so. 
The explorer stood by her side when 
she sang him “County Kerry.” 

“You have a beautiful voice, sure, 
my lady,” he said, smiling. 

4 


“And you have a beautiful brogue, 
Lord Farrell! Are you Irish?” 

“My father was an Englishman,” he 
told a “but my mother was Irish,” 
and that is all he told her of himself 
during their friendship. 

She finally decided that her heart was 
broken. It was a sad thing for a woman 
of thirty. She could now contrast the 
qualities of suffering—whether it is bet- 
ter to be bored than actually miserable. 
She would not have parted with her few 
memories. Farrell had said to her: “I 
have never wanted to marry a woman 
until now. I have been cursed with a 
passion for liberty. It seems to me as 
though the whole world was not wide 
enough for me to wander. He travels 
the farthest who travels alone, you 
know.” Lord Farrell was holding 
both her hands when he spoke those 
words, and finished, looking at her, “I 
have now reached the journey’s end.” 

Yet he had not asked her to marry 
him. She was growing sure that he 
would not do so, and he made to her no 
more complete declaration. Why? She 
was sure there was something else in 
his life, and she suffered. 

She went to see Bridgit again, and 
the Irishwoman sat peeling potatoes; 
the day was warm, the window was 
open, and the whistles blew their weird 
music of greeting and farewell. Celia 
spread a clean towel over her lap, and 
with Bridgit began to peel potatoes. As 
Bridgit protested, Celia said: “Let me 
work, it is the only thing I want to do.” 
Bridgit nodded.. “I’ve been doin’ the 
like for forty years to keep from think- 
in 

“You can keep from thinking, but not 
from suffering.” 

“The Lord love ye, dear!” 

“Bridgit, tell me your love story.” 

There was a silence, and in it Celia 
felt that she had been indiscreet, and 
waited painfully. The cutting of the 
crisp potatoes and the falling skins made 
a little sound, while the old creature’s 
rich voice broke the silence: 

“As yerself will be tellin’ yer love 
story forty years from now to some 
heart in pain!” 

“You had a lover in Kerry, Bridgit ?” 
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“The while I did,’ said the old 
woman, “and meself not so high as his 
heart in anythin’ but love!” 

“You were married?” 

The old woman stopped peeling and 
asked sternly: “Shure, is it a tinker’s 
daughter with one frock to her back 
and no coverin’ to her head but the hair 
the Lord gave her, that the lord of the 
county would be marryin’, miss?” 

“Poor Bridgit !” 

“Poor, is it!” said the old woman. 
“Saints of God, darlint, it’s not when ye 
are in love that ye’re poor! 

“Our cabin stood at the brink of the 
downs, and when the Lord had put out 
the sun, I'd slip off to the shore and find 
him. And so, miss, honey, winter and 
summer, for better than nor a year, we 
cheated the world. Then his father 
discovered it, and sent him to the far 
Indies, and he died there, and I never 
seen him again.” 

Her hand rested on the pan of po- 
tatoes in her lap, her old face was lifted 
to her companion. 

“Don’t be sayin’ ‘poor Bridgit’ yet, 
miss, honey, for my child was born.” 

“Your child!” 

“With the light of heaven on his head, 
miss, and the sweet breath of flowers 
in his little mouth, and he grew so large 
as to stand at my knee.” 

She waited so long that Miss Mait- 
land whispered, “He died, Bridget?” 
The old woman started: “Glory be to 
God! There was no death in that 
craythure! He was born of love and 
life, miss, darlint; that’s not the kind 
that die. They took him from me when 
his father died, and the old lord had 
me put on a ship and sent to the far 
counthries.” 

Looking at Celia almost fiercely, 
Bridgit Moreen said: “Now call me that 
if ye like!” 

“Call you what, Bridgit ?” 

“Poor! Glory be to God, poor, in- 
deed!” 

“And you heard nothing about him all 
these years?” 

The old woman shook her head. 

. “Them as knew me in Kerry wasn’t 
to write to me on pain of losin’ their 
lands and homes; still, wan way or an- 


other, here and there, I’ve had bits of 
news. They tell me he is the greatest 
gintleman in Kerry, with a big height 
like his father’s, and stars in his eyes, 
Til be bound.” 

“And you have never gone back to 
find him?” 

The old woman’s usually gentle voice 
slightly raised itself. She spread out 
her withered hands. 

“What would I take him—the marks 
of toil and poverty ?* Wouldn't they be 
fine gifts to bring a great gintleman like 
him? Would ye have me remind’ him 
of his nameless birth?” 

There was a pause. The old woman 
drew the back of her hand across her 
eyes and said simply to Miss Maitland: 

“Now, it’s yerself will be afther tellin’ 
me your love story, miss, darlint.” 


She had returned from her visit to 
Bridgit, and her home seemed lonelier 
than ever. It was her custom to dress 
for dinner, though, as a rule, she dined 
alone. She chose on this evening her 
most becoming dress, lingered a little 
over her toilet, and, when dinner was 
announced, went down to the dining 
room in somewhat of state. 

As she sat before the table through- 
out the meal, it seemed to her that she 
sat with ghosts of what might have 
been, had she been one of those blessed 
women who were part of a family, and 
her imagination filled the empty chairs. 

Her dinner was a farce, and when, 
at last, she rose, with relief, she went 
into the drawing-room. She had 
hardly seated herself when Lord Far- 
rell was announced. Celia, as she gave 
him her hand, was afraid that her eyes 
would appear as blind to him as they 
felt, for she could scarcely see him. 
Farrell held her hand a moment, kissed 
it, and said: 

“Tve come to hear you sing before I 

0. 

“To hear me sing?” 
“Yes—‘Kerry’—it haunts me, and I 
want to take away an indelible im- 
pression of your voice.” 

Celia went to the piano and played 
through the notes of the melody, but did 
not sing it. 
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“Do you believe in prayer, Lord Far- 
rell?” she asked, smiling. 

She saw, as he sat near her, that he 
was under the spell of a great emo- 
tion. 

“Now why do you ask me that?” he 
_ said. 

“Because I have been making some- 
thing of a neuvaine—only I have been 
praying for seven days instead of nine.” 


He was leaning on the piano, and bent. 


down to her., 

“For what have you worn the altar 
bare fe 

He paused, but Celia knew that there 
lingered a word on his lips. She 
thought she could have told what that 
word was from his tone, and the brogue 
he had unconsciously slipped into re- 
called another voice to her. 

“For what are you praying ?”—and 
she could have finished, “honey, 
darlint ?” 

“I do not quite know,” said Miss 
Maitland. 

Lord Farrell laughed gently. 

“Women never know what they 
want, then?” 

“Do men?” 

“Terribly well.” 





Sure, the sky has violets in it 
And the beautiful stars are very 
Bright for lovers—— 


“I know an old woman,” said Miss 
Maitland—and she did not lift her eyes 
to him, for her heart beat so hard that 
she thought he would hear it—‘“a dear, 
charming old Irishwoman, and she 
knows what she wants.” 

Farrell evidently did not hear what 
she said or take an interest in the old 
Irishwoman. 

He put his hands on Celia’s shoul- 
ders; let them slip along her arms; 
lifted her hands from the piano keys, 
and buried his lips in them, as if they 
were flowers that he wanted to scent 
and kiss. 

“I know what I want, Celia,” and he 
kissed her. ; 

She sat by him, his hand holding hers. 

“I couldn’t go out of the country 
without telling you,” said Farrell. 


- “Now, I have told you that I love you. 


I have asked you to be my wife—but 
don’t you give me your answer—not till 
I tell you to.” ri 

He lifted his hand and saw her pale 
and suffering. 

“I have given you my answer,” she 
murmured. 

Lord Farrell gently touched her lips 
with his finger. 

“No, not yet—not yet.” 

He rose. 

“Will you call your maid—or get on 
your things? I have my motor at the 
door; I want you to go with me and see 
my mother.” 

“Your mother!” exclaimed Celia. 
“Lady Farrell—is she in America?” 

“She is here, and I want to take you 
to see her.” ` 

Celia went out to get her things. 


It was the seventh Friday, the late 
evening of the last day of prayer. 
Miracles are daily taking place in Sec- 
ond Avenue, but they are not all re- 
corded in the newspapers. A child fell 
from the fourth story into the yard, was 
caught by the clothesline, whirled round 
and round like a top, and fell on its feet, 
unhurt! Mrs. Schmidt found her purse 
with the rent money and twenty-five 
dollars over in her cupboard—and, Gott 
in Himmel, hadn’t she put it in the cup- 
board empty as the stove! And that 
was empty enough. 

Mrs. Schmidt was telling Bridgit 
Moreen of her find. Bridgit Moreen, in 
her cleanest print dress, her cleanest 
apron, and a. serene, peaceful face, sat 
knitting a gray stocking. 

“Saints of God, dear, wasn’t I sittin’ 
here a whilst since, and thinkin’ no 
more of miracles than to-morrow’s 
cleanin’ at the janitor’s room’’—no 
more scrubbing and cleaning, Bridgit 
Moreen !—‘and didn’t himself walk in 
on me, fillin’ up the doorway with the 
height of him, and me peelin’ potatoes!” 
—No more peeling potatoes, Bridgit 
Moreen! 

“Ts this Mrs. Bridgit Moreen?’ asks 
he and his voice thrembled. 

“Miss Maitland is the only real lady I 
have seen for a long time, and himself 
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was the only gintleman, and, glory be- 


to God, I put them together ! 

“ ‘Is it yerself,’ says I, ‘that’s break- 

’ a woman’s heart—Heaven spoil ye?’ 
' “Pidn’t he stand thremblin’ by the 
chair, leanin’ his hand on the table. 
‘How breakin’ a woman’s heart?’ says 
he, troubledlike. 

““Ton’t tell me ye don’t love her,’ 
says I; ‘she’s made for nothin’ else, 
shure. Isn’t she sits here cryin’ her 
beautiful eyes out by the table?’ 

ı “ ‘What do ye mean at all?’ says he, 
half smilin’, half thremblin’, like 
ashamed he was of himself. 

““T mean none but herself,’ I told 
him plain and clear, ‘Miss Celia Mait- 
land.’ 

“‘Miss Maitland?’ says he, and he 


looked more manfullike then; ‘do ye 
know her? 
“‘Do I know her, is it? Amn’t she 


prayin’ for me these seven Fridays for 
my heart’s desire?’ 

“Then, shure, Mrs. Schmidt, if I 
didn’t think he was goin’ to fall where 
he stood, he looked so strange at me. 
God Almighty, I thought he was goin’ 
to cry before me eyes. 

““T do love her, 
axes me, ‘do ye?’ 

= ‘Well, that is neither here nor there 
to a man,’ I answered him, ‘but I don’t 
mind tellin’ ye that if ever an angel got 
out of paradise when St. Peter wasn’t 
lookin’, she was the girl!’ 

“Saints of God, didn’t he get up and 
kiss me on both me cheeks, and sort of 
hold me, lookin’ like a wild man, mut- 
terin’.” 

It was Mrs. Schmidt who heard them 
coming up the stairs. 

She told Bridgit Moreen, and Bridgit 
Moreen, usually hospitality itself, put 
her hand on the German woman’s 
shoulder, half pushing her: 

“Now go up to the next floor, dear; 
it’s more elegant that I should see them 
alone.” 

The two entered together the tene- 
ment room, through whose windows, 
for many years, Bridgit had looked on 
the East River and watched the boats 
navigated, starting on their journeys 
and returning. 


says he, and then 


By her spotless table she received her 
visitors. They stood before her side 
by side. She put out one kind, old 
hand, her old voice, in its rich brogue, 
heartily tender—triumphant. 

“The Lord love ye, miss, darlint, but 
it’s heart glad I am.” 

“Tell her, Celia,” said Lord Farrell. 

Celia took Bridgit’s hand as though 
the worn, old hand were sacred; she 
kissed it; a few tears fell on it. Celia 
looked at Farrell through her tears. 
She shook her head. 

“No, you must tell her.” 

Bridgit laughed sweetly. 

“Don’t mind tellin’; shure, I could 
read it with me eyes shut.” 

Lord Farrell took her other hand. 

“You thought you knew me when I 
came in an hour ago?” 

“I did that,” smiled the old woman, 
nodding. 

“Well, ” said Farrell, and his voice 
shook, “you were right, you knew the 
lover. Don’t you ever wear spectacles, 
Mrs. Moreen?” 

There was something as he spoke, 
now she heard it, something rich and 
deep in his voice ; now. it awakened way 
down in her memory a resonance; she 
heard it, she heard it again, and far 
back in her brain and heart the tone 
echoed. 

Celia had placed a chair for her. 
Mrs. Moreen sank down in it. From 
her pocket she took a pair of spectacles, 
put them on, and lifted her eyes, thus 
aided, to the tall figure of the man who 
stood near her. 

Lord Farrell still held her hand; he 
patted it gently. 

“Now,” he said, “it is a long way 
that leads back, isn’t it? But look at me; 
did you ever see anybody like me in 
your life?” 

They saw her catch her breath and 
lift her worn, old hand to her eyes, as 
if she would shade them from a light 
that might blind her forever. 

“Saints of God!” she murmured, and 
said it again, for it was a prayer to her. 
“Saints of God, is it my little boy ye 
are?” 

Farrell knelt at her knees. She put 
her hands on his shoulders, scanning the 
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face she had not seen since it lay on her 
breast in infancy. 

“There are stars in yer eyes,” she 
murmured, “like his.” 

Then she gave a cry—such as neither 
of them will ever forget—and drew his 
head down upon her heart. 


Bridgit Moreen—Bridgit Moreen, of 
Kerry, mother of Lord Romney Patrick 
Farrell, legitimatized grandson of Lord 
Romney Patrick Dennis O/’Sullivan 
Farrell, went out between her son and 
the district visitor. Her hands on an 
arm of each; wearing the rusty, old 
bonnet which had been turned and 
turned for ten years, she went out from 
the tenement on Second Avenue, and it 
knew her no more. Her footsteps were 
uncertain on the stairs which she had 
mounted wearily year after year. She 
sat between them in the: motor that 
rolled her away into a new life. 

“Now where at all, at all, are ye 
takin’ an old woman?” 

“To my home, dear,” said Celia 
Maitland. “Will you come?” 

Bridgit Moreen laughed happily. 

“Will I come, is it—and the boy?” 

Farrell said: 

“T will come to see you in the morn- 
ing, mother, and tell you how I have 
searched for you on two continents.” 

The old woman murmured: “It was 
herself prayin’ that done it,” and Far- 
rell agreed: “Yes, it was herself.” 

Across the old woman between them, 
Lord Farrell looked at Celia. He put 
his hands over Mrs. Moreen’s. 


“This is my mother,” he said. 

“She shall be mine,” said Miss Mait- 
land. f 

The old lady laughed again. 

“Isnt it the way with Heaven’s' 
blessin’s! Wasn’t I only askin’ for a 
son, and didn’t the Lord give me bet- 
ter than I wished—the two of ye!” 

She joined their hands. 

“Saints of God, the two of ye!” 

After a moment she said: 

“The Lord knows I prayed to see yer 
face, Romney, and it’s all I prayed for. 
I niver thought the likes of me could 
cross yer path. It’s too much—the both 
of ye!” 

Bridgit Moreen was very small, and 
she looked up at the taller people tim- 
idly. 

The motor rolled into Fifth Avenue. 

“Shure, I used to scrub there,” she 
said quietly, “Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
third Street.” 

She was holding their hands. 

“Children, won’t ye be ashamed of 
the likes of me?” 

; Lord Farrell bent down and kissed 
er. . 
“Mother!” he said, “mother 

“The way I hear that word at last,” 
she murmured, “that heavenly word!” 

Celia bent down and kissed her. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “mother— | 
my mother died when I was born.” 

Mrs. Moreen gave a sob. 

“PIL be her, honey, darlint! She 
hears me sayin’ it where she sits with 
the saints of God!” 


o 
age aS 
THE SEEING EYE 


SMALL things, and humble, greatest lessons hold, 
Which to the seeing eye they soon unfold— 

As on some thorny road my way I pass 

I get new courage from a blade of grass, 

Which ’mid the turmoil, and the weeds that kill, 

Holds fearlessly its course appointed still! 


Jonn KENDRICK BANGS. 









guished family, whose unsul- 
lied name is something that 
money cannot buy and worth 
the price of priceless jewels; whose an- 
cestors took part in the affairs of na- 
tions, and all that sort of thing. I tried 
to remember it when I looked into my 
empty pocketbook, and when I saw the 
patient, resigned look in mumsey’s eyes 
that always meant: “Where shall we go 
next?” You see, we hadn’t had a roof 
over our heads—except some one’s else 
—since my father died, because what 
was left to him of his share of the 
Callaway fortune disappeared long ago, 
_and his life insurance went to pay his 
debts and let his soul rest in peace. 

I know, to those persons who saw me 
fluttering here and there from one so- 
cial engagement to another, bedecked in 
wonderful, imported gowns, my arms 
full of roses—those pink ones that Billy 
sends to me and that always look— 
well, different—I seemed quite the 
usual butterfly, blithe and happy, and 
free from care, as butterflies are ex- 
pected to be. I know they wouldn’t 
have believed it had I suddenly an- 
nounced to them that my wonderful, 
imported gowns were Cousin Mary’s 
cast-offs, the reason I could afford to 
wear them being that Cousin Mary lived 
two thousand miles away, and imported 
gowns have a mussy look, anyway. 
They wouldn’t have believed that I 
hadn’t a roof over my head except 
when Will and Caroline were at Palm 


Beach, or in Europe; that my only 
source of revenue was what I could win 
at auction; that I angled for invita- 
tions, as far as decency allowed, for 
mumsey as well’as for myself; that I 
was a social parasite, and the Lord 
knows what would have become of me, 
ultimately, if Billy Ward hadn’t taken 
it into his dear head to fall in love with 
me. True, nothing definite had been 
settled about Billy and me. There was 
mumsey to be reckoned with, and that 
awful thing of Billy’s great-grand- 
father having peddled matches for a 
living when mine was the blue-blooded 
governor of the State. I regretted I 
had not told mumsey about our engage- 
ment before I packed her off for a 
month’s visit. 

I wanted to believe that she was not 
going to be disappointed with me— 
poor old mumsey—but I knew that, in- 
stead of thinking of the money and all 
it surely would mean to us, she was 
going to think of nothing but that match 
business, and that a Callaway was sell- 
ing herself. I knew she would never, 
never believe that I loved Billy for 
himself alone; that deep down in my 
heart I should have been glad, glad if 
he hadn’t had a cent; it would have 
forever rid me of the awful resolution 
I had made about marrying a man for 
his money. I knew just how deeply 
rooted all her old-fashioned prejudices 
were, prejudices she would not hesitate 
to express when the question was mar- 
riage. I knew, and I kept hoping other- 
wise. Ca fait mal! 
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The half-hearted snow patting 
against the windowpane made my 
nerves jumpy. I arose and paced in a 
silly sort of fashion up and down Caro- 
line’s pretty sitting room, holding in 
my hand a letter which told me that she 
and Will would reach home the twenti- 
‘eth, ergo, I should have to get out! 
Snow is very pretty, even exciting, 
when one has a moleskin coat and a 
fat bank account, but when one pos- 
sesses nothing except a reputation for 
being a very superior sort of butterfly, 
a name, and family pride for which 
one’s ancestors have fought, and bled, 
and died, and which must go on stain- 
less to the end—well, then snow begins 
to conjure up pictures of a homeless 
heroinë and out in the cold world alone. 

My situation was so absurd, I 
laughed—a little hysterical sort of 
burst of merriment. There was I, in 
the midst of luxury, wearing casually a 
gown that riust have cost Cousin Mary 
a thousand francs, a spoiled beauty— 
Jim Marston once called me that— 
whose favor was a man’s passport to 
social recognition, engaged to a man 
with so much money that he, himself, 
hardly knew the sum total, with not a 
roof over my head after the twentieth ; 
unless I should go on managing a lot 
of stupid people who would ask me to 
stay with them—climbers whose posi- 
tion in our social world always went up 
a peg or two by my presence in the 
house. It was terribly funny—just 
that, truly. 

. I don’t know why I hesitated over 
angling for an invitation—I never had 
before; or why Will and Caroline’s 
home-coming should have given me such 
a feeling of utter desolation. For five 
years we had pursued this course, and 
I always had gone my way hopefully, 
cheerfully, letting each day take care 
of itself as long as I was stowed away 
in luxury and mumsey was taken care 
of. No doubt, love had changed me, 
and I had come plump up against the 
fact that all my life I had been lead- 
ing an aimless sort of existence, actu- 
ated by not one noble thought or im- 
pulse, just hanging on with all my 
strength to the top of the social lad- 


der, a place made for me by my an- 
cestors; toppling in the air, for, since 
my father’s death, the ladder had been 
unsupported by the Callaway fortune 
which it always had had to lean upon; 
joggling the ladder this way and that, 
like a clever juggler ; even at times airily 
kissing my fingers to the audience of 
my numerous admirers. Indeed, love 
had changed me, and life suddenly 
seemed very real and important. 

I sat down and let my head fall upon 
my arms, while two tears rolled slowly 
down my cheeks and splashed upon the 
point Venise which edged the sleeves of 
my imported gown. There was no 
cause to cry, except that love is an in- 
explicable thing, and the heart of a 
girl something which she herself hardly - 
understands. After a while I pressed 
my hand against my breast, where hung 
a little locket inclosing a tiny picture 
of Billy. I did not look at it, but I 
pressed it tightly, tightly ; somehow, at 
that moment, I could not look upon the 
face of the man I loved. Aren’t women ` 
silly? 

I dried my eyes, the storm was all 
over, the sunshine came out; at least 
inside, for outside the snow whirled 
and swirled as snow very properly 
should do. I went to my desk—Caro- 
line’s desk—and brought forth a little 
book wherein I jot down names and 
dates for future reference. The names 
are always prospective hostesses, the 
dates when I manage that I shall be 
asked to visit. I checked off the month 
and found I had two places from which 
to choose—one, an old friend of mum- 
sey’s, to be used in case of sheer 
desperation; the other, the Seymour 
Browns, climbers, who had managed to 
push into the social game through 
downright cleverness. There, for a 
month, I would be absolute mistress of 
a blue-and-white bedroom fit for a 
princess, a rose boudoir, and a marble 
bath, in exchange for shedding the 
luster of old-time aristocracy over the 
place, and corralling for them a few ex- 
clusive dinner parties. 

I noted the telephone number, and 
five minutes later I was gushing to Mrs. 
Seymour Brown that I would be per- 
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fectly delighted to spend a month with 
her, and her most charming family. 

I was hanging up the receiver, when 
Martha came in with a card. I took it 
and read the name: 


Raoul de Beauvais. 


“Who is he? What does he want?” 
I asked Martha. 

“He says he comes from your cousin, 
Mr. Herbert Callaway. He wants to 
see you,” Martha answered. 

“Good—good gracious!” I ex- 
claimed. “My cousin, Herbert Calla- 
way—well, of all things in the world! 
I'll see Monsieur de Beauvais in a mo- 
ment.” 

I scrambled to my feet, fluffed my 
hair, stuck an extra pin in, and 
powdered my nose, while I tried to dig 
out from the back of my memory the 
things I remembered in connection with 
my cousin, Herbert Callaway. 

Twelve years before, after a spec- 
tacular year in college, where he was 
mixed up in everything discreditable— 
from the punching of a professor's 
nose to the smuggling of a chorus girl 
into one of the dormitories, and the 
consequent scandal of the disappear- 
ance of some diamond rings and things 
—his mother had sailed away to Europe 
with him. It took a while for the whirl- 
wind in America to settle, at least in 
that small and select circle connected 
with the name of Callaway. Nothing 
had been heard of Herbert Callaway or 
his mother from that time, except an oc- 
casional word from travelers who had 
seen them viewing the races at Auteuil, 
or who had seen Herbert gambling at 
the Casino in Monte Carlo. The news 
of his mother’s death reached us, and 
once a vague rumor that he had tried 
to elope with an American heiress. 
Then even rumor trailed off, until, now, 
an emissary from him suddenly ap- 
appeared in Caroline’s drawing-room. 

I think my heart missed a beat or 
two before I went in, and how I wished 
for mumsey. It’s a panicky thing to 
have a friend of a disreputable cousin 
appear in such an unexpected sort of 
`- way, without even the usual courtesy of 


a preliminary note, and I wasn’t sure 
just how I should receive him. 
Monsieur Raoul de Beauvais was a 
tall, clean-cut, good-looking chap, 
rather more American than French, ex- 
cept for his clothes. He came to his 
feet as I entered, clicked his heels to- 
gether, and bowed in true Continental 
fashion. 
» “Miss Callaway?” he inquired, with 
only the merest trace of an accent. “I 
bring to you a gift from your cousin, 
Mr. Herbert Callaway”—he extended a 
small, neat package—“which I am most 
happy to deliver. When the mother of 
Mr. Callaway died, she requested him 
to send the jewel to you. Mr. Callaway 
wishes me to apologize for his seem- 
ing neglect in not so doing. Business 
brings me here, and I was most happy 
to be of service to Mr. Callaway, and 


to you. Now, if you will excuse me, I 
must go. My train leaves within the 
hour.” 


I took the package, just a little 
amazed at his brisk, businesslike man- 
ner, and tried to help him make his 
hurried exit as gracefully as possible; 
but when the door closed upon his de- 
parting, foreign-looking figure, and his 
elusive accent, I had that rooted-to-the- 
spot sort of feeling. 

A thousand things surged into my 
mind. Questions, all sorts of ques- 
tions. Questions I might have put to 
him about my cousin if he only had 
given me the chance. He had not told 
me, even, where my cousin was, so that 
I could thank him for the gift. > : 

I examined the package. There was 
no address on it, nothing, not even my 
own name. I opened it, expecting to 
find an old-fashioned jewel, just a little 
remembrance ftom my aunt. Instead, I 
beheld a most amazing pendant, the 
center of which was a huge, yellow 
diamond of the particular color that is 
so rare, consequently so valuable. 

I stood there holding that gorgeous 
bauble in a trembling palm, while 
my mouth inelegantly dropped open 
through sheer amazement. I remember 
glancing once at the door where Mon- 
sieur Raoul de Beauvais had gone out, 
much as if I expected him to return to 
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claim the jewel. And the only thing I 
could frame in my muddled brain was: 
“Well, I never!” 


I think Fate must have a sense of 
humor. Sometimes things get so jum- 
bled, and are thrown together in such a 
queer way, that the result is terribly 
funny; although it was a long while 
before I could see anything humorous 
in the way Fate tossed me bodily into 
the arms of the Seymour Browns, and 
almost in the same breath sent me a 
more or less mysterious pendant from 
my long-lost cousin, Herbert Callaway. 
If I hadn’t been so credulous, so ut- 
terly foolish, I should have taken that 
horrid, yellow-diamond bauble to Billy 
and told him the silly circumstances of 
my possession of it; but I didn’t, and 
` that was the cause of all the trouble. 

I was sitting in my rose boudoir at 
the Seymour Browns, cogitating on 
what a horrible thing it was to de- 
pend upon the hand which Fate deals 
from a pack of cards, when Barbara 
Brown rapped on the door and came in. 
She looked pale and scared, her breath 
was coming in little gasps as if she had 
taken the stairs two at a time, and she 
came toward me with her hands flung 
out in a helpless gesture. 

“Kit!” she breathed tensely—just 
that truly—‘“Kit, I’ll have to tell you!” 

She seemed so frightened, so as if she 
were ready to crumple up in a faint, 
that I got to my feet, tried frantically 
to think where the smelling salts were, 
and, failing, had the presence of mind 
to wheel a chair toward her, into which 
she sank with a little whisper of a sigh. 
I was wondering if I should shriek for 
assistance when she sat up suddenly. 

“Don’t ‘call any one!” she com- 
manded. “For Heaven’s sake, Kit 
No one must know—except yourself. I 
wouldn’t even dare tell-mother. Let me 
get my breath, and I'll tell you. I’ve 
had an awful scare.” 

I removed her hat, chafed her wrists, 
and watched the color come slowly back 
to her cheeks. Little dabs of perspira- 
tion stood out upon her forehead, and 
when she spoke her voice had a dry, 
cracked sound. 





“Kit,” she said, “Herbert Callaway 
has been hurt.” 

“Herbert Callaway!’ I repeated, 
much as if every letter in the name had 
been an exclamation point. 


“Yes. Oh! I'll have to begin at the 
beginning. I’m in love with Herbert 
Callaway.” 


“In love with Herbert Callaway,” my 
lips repeated, but no sound came, and 
I stood there staring at her stupidly, 
wondering if I had suddenly gone crazy, 
or if she had; and what in the world 
Herbert Callaway, in Europe some- 
where, had to do with anything, any 
way 

£ Tt he should die!” she moaned, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

I snapped my lips shut, then I opened 
them again. 

“If you'll begin | at the beginning, and 
keep on——” I said 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she agreed. 
“Let me think. There’s so much to tell, 
and naturally you are wondering why 
I’ve never told you before, and oh, Kit, 
I love you because you are his cousin 
—no, no, I don’t mean that. I love you 
for yourself 

“Come back to the beginning,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, yes. Well, I met Herbert in 
Monte Carlo. I didn’t know you then, 
Kit. We were just sticking our noses 
in here, but, of course, I knew who 
you were; and when Herbert Any- 
how, we tumbled head over heels in 
love with each other.” 

“Good—good gracious!” 
mured. 

“Father began to bellow and shout 
when he found it out. Said he didn’t 
give a damn how fine Herbert’s fam- 
ily was, that he was trotting in a thiev- 
ing set of noblemen—Count Pazzini did 
have some trouble about a pearl neck- 
lace—and trumped up a lot of silly stuff 
about some college thefts. It was all so 
absurd I told Herbert that to prove my 
faith in him I’d marry him on the 
spot.” 

“Then you were the American 
heiress with whom he tried to elope?” 
I asked. 

“We never tried to elope,” she de- 








I mur- 
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nied. “Herbert is too honorable. The 
outcome of it all was, after father had 
given Herbert a split lip, and Herbert 
had presented father with a black eye 
—oh, a regular scrap, dear, bourgeois 
to a degree!—father offered Herbert a 
job in the Paris office, told him he’d 
see he had all sorts of chances to work 
up to manager if he had the—er—stuff 
in him, but for two years he must leave 
me absolutely alone. Put him on his 
honor, and all that sort of thing. Her- 
bert consented, went to Paris on the 
next train, and—well, that’s how mat- 
ters are.” 

“But the accident,” I cried, suddenly 
remembering it. “He’s hurt, you say. 
Where is he?” 

“That’s the horrible part,” she re- 
plied. “I don’t know. I’m coming to 
that as fast as I can. As I was getting 
out of the limousine just now, a man 
came toward me. It was rather dark, 
and I couldn’t see him distinctly, but he 
had the sort of air that—er—appeals. 
You always know a gentleman, don’t 
you? And I saw him quite plainly 
afterward—I switched on the light for 
a moment. He said he was from Her- 
bert Callaway, and would I take him 
to the Union Station in a hurry, while 
he would tell me something extremely 
important to myself.. I did. In the car 
he admitted that Herbert had not in- 
structed him to come to me, but that 
he was in America on a secret mission, 
a dangerous mission, was near here, and 
had been—been shot! He was not at 
liberty to explain, but he thought I 
should know that Herbert was in need 
of money and friends. My father must 
not know! He said it just like that, 
must not know!—and warned me not 
to tell any one—any one, you under- 
stand—but oh, I—— He said Her- 
bert’s very life might depend upon it.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, now 
thoroughly alarmed. 

“Kit, I was scared blue. I tried not 
to get hysterical, and do any silly 
shrieking, and I tried to see things 
clearly. Herbert needs me, and, more 
than anything else, he needs my faith in 
him; you see that, don’t you? I gave 
the man all the money I had—sixty- 


three dollars and thirteen cents—and 
told him to come back to-morrow for 
more. He promised me he would. He 
impressed upon me the ne-essity of my 
being in ignorance of Herbert’s where- 
abouts because—oh!—I might attempt 
to go to him!” 

“It could have been a holdup 
scheme,” I declared. 

“But it wasn’t,’ she insisted. “I 
thought that all out—that’s the reason 
I switched on the light, to have a look 
at him. Kit, if you only had heard the 
man, you would know how—how fool- 
ish, ridiculous it would be to suspect. 
He was so—anxious, and so—silent. 
Just said those few things that were— 
were true! I feel it. I know it.” 

I felt it, too, I couldn’t explain why, 
and I knew how much trouble could 
come of silly suspicion, but I made one 
more effort to discredit the story. 

“Do you hear from Herbert?” I 
asked. “Do you know he is not in 
Paris?” 

“And that’s the queer part. I don’t 
know,” she answered. “I get a letter 
once a month. At Herbert’s suggestion, 
the letters are sent to father. He, at 
first—at Herbert’s suggestion—opened 
them. Lately he has given the letters to 
me unopened. This month’s letter was 
due over a week ago. It hasn’t come!’ 

“But letters can go astray,” I assured 


her. “A thousand things could cause 
delay. Have you spoken to your 
father ?” 


“T—I’ve been afraid,” she told me. 
“Oh, I just knew something terrible was 
going to happen!” 

Perhaps it was her own panic that af- 
fected me; my knees were shaking, my 
heart had climbed out of its place, and 
was lodged somewhere in the vicinity of 
my throat. I tried to think of some- 
thing ordinary—that’s the way to get 
back to earth, to think of something 
ordinary—while through it all was a 
nagging, persistent query in my mind 
that had to do with a mysterious 
pendant which had for its center a most 
unusual yellow diamond. 

“Ask your father if the letter has 
come,” I suggested. “Ask him——”’ 

She came to her feet with her hands 
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thrown out in that helpless little heroine 
gesture. 

“My father must not know,” she said. 
“Oh, how thankful I am I have asked 
him nothing! I don’t quite understand, 
Kit. I guess it’s—it’s too big, too real 
for us to understand, but please, please 
help me keep my faith in Herbert. We 
will see that man to-morrow and ask 
him—— You must promise me not to 
tell any one. I should not have told 
you, Kit. We may be holding Herbert’s 
life in the hollow of our hands. You 
promise ?” 

I nodded, trying to choke my heart 
back into place, and trying to be calm. 
She was right; it was too big, too real 
for us to understand. I had been out 
five seasons, and I thought I had ex- 
perienced all the sensations this world 
has to offer. I know differently now, 
but the responsibility of that moment 
was so real to me I shall never forget 
it. I only wonder that we, two silly 
girls, had the courage to keep that 
awful secret to ourselves, and to go 
through what followed. 

We had a dinner dance on that night, 
one of those exclusive affairs that I was 
able to influence. Barbara had been 
walking on air over it for a week, but 
social everything was forgotten in our 
anxiety over Herbert Callaway. ~We 
knew so little, we imagined so much. 
We talked in frightened little snatches 
as we dressed ; Barbara trailing into my 
room, her maid patiently following, then 
back to her own premises, and I re- 
peating her action. Once, when we 
were alone, I blurted out about the yel- 
low-diamond pendant. I just couldn’t 
keep it to myself any longer. 

She stared at me, amazed. 

“T can’t make it fit in anywhere,” she 
said, in a scared sort of whisper, after 
thinking it over. 

“Tt’s queer though, isn’t it?” 

She nodded, and we stood there, gaz- 
ing stupidly at each other, feeling ter- 
ribly helpless, somehow. 

“Tt may be just a coincidence,’ Bar- 
bara suggested finally. “We are fright- 
ened, we are exaggerating every- 
thing——” 

“I have never had any communica- 





tion with Herbert Callaway, or his 
mother,” I pointed out. 

“But it was a natural thing for her 
to do, to send you a gift, a dying gift. 
Coming just at this time could be just 
a coincidence.” 

I shook my head; the whole thing 
was beyond me, truly. 

And once she came and stood by me, 
embarrassed, hesitating. 

“Have you any money?” she asked 
me finally. “As much as five hun- 
dred?” 

“T—I think not,” I replied. I had 
been giving I O U’s the last two weeks, 
but, of course, she didn’t know anything 
about my financial fix. 

“I'm afraid to ask for it,” she con- 
fided. “Mother would want to know 
why, and father—I can’t run the risk of 
any one getting suspicious. Kit, did 
you ever pawn anything?” 

I shook my head, thoroughly ashamed 
of the lie, but I just couldn’t admit such 
a thing, and she trailed back to her 
room with a sad little droop to her 
head. 

We were not fit for a dinner dance. 
We were two frightened ghosts. Bar- 
bara rubbed rouge into her pale cheeks, 
and tried to smile the fright out of her 
eyes, but I just let myself be pale and 
scared. I remémber that at dinner I 
laughed more than I should have done, 
and blessed the Lord for two talkative 
men at either side of me. 

Billy maneuvered me to the con- 
servatory after dinner. I was very 
close to tears, for all my seemingly 
high spirits, and I felt as if I just 
wanted to throw myself into his arms 
and cry. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” he asked, 
as I dropped down in a secluded cor- 
ner where, if I cried, no one would see 
me. 

I actually bit a piece from the ivory 
sticks of my fan in my silly nervous- 
ness. 

“Tm all right,” I assured him, trying 
to smile. 

Of course, he didn’t believe me; law- 
yers are mind readers, anyway. 
“Tell me the trouble,” 

treated. 


he en- 
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The tone was so sweet, so dear that 
the threatened tears welled, and 
splashed over. I remembered a time 
when he had said those very words to 
me, a time when I was in trouble, a 
time when I did not know that he loved 
me. I seized his hand suddenly and 
tried to carry it to my lips. 

“Don’t you dare!” he exclaimed. He 
caught me in his arms, he kissed me; 
my lips, my pale cheeks, my eyes, where 
more tears threatened, while I aban- 
doned myself to his caress, and just 
thanked God for living. 

“Now, what is the trouble?” he asked 
finally. 

“Nothing is the trouble, dearest,” I 
told him. I snuggled my fingers into 
his, and lay contentedly in his arms. 
“Sometimes, dear, I get just a bit— 
scared. Perhaps’—I gave him a look 
from under my lashes—“I’m afraid you 
will cease to love me.” 

“Kit, you darling!” he said, and— 
yes, he kissed me again. 

“Very well, then,” I laughed. “Just 
tell me you love me, just once, and we'll 
talk about the weather.” 

“I love you,” he whispered. 
you, I love you.” 

It is such moments that beget con- 
fidences. I wanted awfully to tell him 
all about that yellow-diamond pendant, 
and the mysterious man with his terri- 
ble message about Herbert Callaway, 
but I had to remember my promise to 
Barbara; and, no matter. how many 
humorous things are said about it, to a 
woman a promise is a sacred thing. If 
only I had disregarded it, and told him, 
how much real agony he would have 
saved us. 

“Kit,” he said suddenly, “sometimes 
I, too, get just a little scared. This not 
having a roof over your dear head, and 
no——” 

“Money,” I finished, when he didn’t 
go on. 

“I don’t like it. 
easy.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Surely you don’t 
think” 

He closed my lips with a kiss. 

“T think nothing but that I want you 


“T love 


It keeps me un- 


to marry me. 
Will you?” 

“No,” I replied, and tried to free my- 
self from his arms. “No, of course 
not.” 

He released me suddenly, arose, and, 
after striding up and down for a while, 
stopped, and flicked ruinously the del- 
icate fronds of some rare ferns. 

“Of course not,” he repeated finally. 
“Of course not. You want a wedding, 
and you’re quite right. A girl always 
wants to look back upon such things, 
doesn’t she? Bridesmaids, a white 
gown, orange blossoms? Well, there’s 
another way—lI can settle some money 
on your mother.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. “Please, please 
don’t! She would never accept it. You 
must not offer it. You know there’s a 
—a possibility that she’s going to ob- 
ject because—Billy, dearest, you must 
not do anything to offend her.” 

He frowned at a most unusual orchid, 
and gave the blossom a flip that would 
have caused its owner nervous prostra- 
tion. 

“Convention is an asinine thing,” he 
remarked. “If we were on a desert 
island, you would be glad to accept 
food and shelter from me. You 
wouldn’t think of convention, or of- 
fense. You’d be thanking God for food 
and life, not considering the means of 
obtaining it.” 

“Ts there anything wrong with you?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I don’t like your 
going from house to house a 

“Tve been doing it for five years,” I 
reminded him. : 

He turned back impatiently and sat 
down again. 

“Its going to stop now,” he said. 
“And you are going to have your wed- 
ding, dear, the bridesmaids, the white 
gown, the orange blossoms. Also, you 
are going to promise that it shall.be 
soon. An account will be opened for 
you in the Mutual Trust to-morrow.” 

“Billy!” I cried. “Oh! Surely you 
don’t think I would touch it?” 

“Dear, my mother——’ 

But I covered my face, now scarlet 


To-morrow if you will. 
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with indignation, with my two trem- 
bling hands. 

“Please, please!” I begged. 

: “Kit, my darling girl, be sensi- 

e— ; 

I would not listen, I would not! It 
was a horrible thing to me, that offer 
of money, even after all the things I 
had been guilty of for five years—trad- 
ing upon my lineage, living by my wits, 
a social parasite. My mind flew to that 
match peddler who had been Billy’s 
great-grandfather, and I was about to 
make comparisons—scathing compari- 
sons—between those ancestors of his 
and mine, when, suddenly, he knelt be- 
side me and dropped his head against 
my trembling knees. 

“Forgive me!” he begged. “You 
can’t sacrifice your self-respect. I see 
that now. My darling, can you forgive 
me?” 

I raised his head, and gazed long and 
earnestly into the depths of his brown 


eyes. 
“We'll talk about the weather now,” I 
said. 


We awoke the next morning, Barbara 
and I, to the fact that we expected the 
mysterious messenger to bring us news 
of Herbert Callaway, and that we did 
not know how, or when, or where. Bar- 
bara had not thought to arrange a meet- 
ing place. Also, that we did not have 
any money for him when he arrived! 

Barbara, early in the morning, trailed 
into my luxurious rose boudoir and 
signaled me to follow her. She passed 
through into her rooms of almost ap- 
palling richness. Everywhere, on all 
sides, was wealth—pictures, articles of 
virtu, quaint and expensive trifles; the 
dressing table was strewn with gold 
toilet articles representing a small for- 
tune; the cupboards were hung with 
marvelous attire, another fortune, while 
poor Barbara just paused there in the 
middle of it, and wondered how she was 
going to get—money. 

It was a silly situation, and amusing 
now, as I look back upon it, but to us 
at that time it bordered on tragedy. 

“We must pawn something,” she 
whispered to me, flinging out her hands 


toward all the wealth the room con- 
tained, in the helpless little heroine 
gesture. “But what shall it be? How 
do you do it? Kit, do you know?” 

I knew well enough, although I had 
denied it to her. I had pawned the Cal- 
laway pictures, and the Callaway silver. 
I even had negotiated the sale of the 
tickets when I found how utterly im- 
possible it was ever to redeem them. I 
knew, to the extent of knowing the 
most reliable place, the interest, every- 
thing! I wanted to cover my eyes with 
the shame of such knowledge; I wanted 
to shut it out, forget it, but I just tried 
to look at her in the wonder-eyed sort 
of way she was regarding me. 

“T—I think I can find out,” I said. 

“Dear, it’s horrible!’ she breathed 
tensely—truly that—‘but I thought the 
situation over all night long, and there 
isn’t any other way. If I should try 
to get money from any one, it would 
be unusual and suspicious. I never 
have any amount of actual money. I 
don’t gamble. I—I simply cannot fig- 
ure out an excuse for needing money, 
to-day, instantly, like this!’ 

She was so dear, so innocent, I just 
wanted to fling my arms about her, and 
thank the Lord that in these too-wise 
days there could be such a girl. I took 
the pretty, distressed face between my 
palms, kissed each . cheek, French 
fashion, and went back to my rose 
boudoir. There I fussed an unneces- 
sary length of time over an address 
book—lI knew the address perfectly, too 
—called up a number on the phone, and 
finally went back to her with an address 
written on a slip. 

“There’s a place,” I told her. 

And quite as an inspiration had come 
to me the thing- we could pawn—the 
yellow-diamond pendant! 

“Kit!” Barbara exclaimed, when I 
made known my decision. “A dying 
gift from your aunt! Surely——” 

“To what better use could it be put 
than saving her son’s life?” I wanted 
to know. 

“You’re an angel!” she declared. 

I do not like to think of that pawn- 
shop episode; the planning, the schem- 
ing to which we resorted to disguise 
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our coming and going, the heavy veils 
we wore to escape a chance of recogni- 
tion. Really, it was all worthy of the 
most dreadful murder ever committed. 

I think we felt as if we were com- 
mitting murder; I don’t remember 
clearly because I’ve never dared. I 
know that, after an age of eternities, 
we found ourselves making our hys- 
terical way back to the limousine, which 
we had left three blocks away in front 
of a department store. It was all over, 
and I was clutching—exactly that—hbe- 
tween trembling fingers a roll of bills to 
be applied to the saving of Herbert Cal- 
laway’s life; it was all over, but I don’t 
think either of us dared breathe until 
we drew up at the Seymour Browns’. 

The morning passed in agony. Bar- 
bara conceived the idea that the mys- 
terious messenger would come from the 
shadow of the porte-cochére just as he 
had the night previously. She drove up 
and descended from the limousine 
surely a million times, without result. 
We always have had a wild desire to 
know what the chauffeur and the foot- 
man thought. Finally she could stand 
the suspense no longer. She took the 
stairs, two at a time, I’m sure, from the 
way she was breathing, fell limply 
across a rose divan in my rose boudoir, 
and burst into tears. 

That was the: beginning of the fire- 
works! 

I had started to go to Barbara, whis- 
pering meanwhile words of endearment, 
of courage, when Mrs. Brown, looking 
much as if the end of the world had 
come, suddenly appeared before us. 

“My dear child,” she said to me, 
- “don’t faint, and, above all things, re- 
member that I have perfect confidence 
in you.” . 

Above all things, I remembered to 
keep my mouth closed. I recall, now, 
that in my excitement I tucked a curl 
into place, and wanted to ask a ques- 
tion, but couldn’t think of one. 

“Two detectives are below,” she went 
on. “They—they have come to arrest 
you!” 

I couldn’t repeat “Arrest me!” The 
words just wouldn’t come. Barbara 
came to her feet with a little scream. 


“My God!” she exclaimed, terror- 
stricken, but the only emotion that pos- 
sessed me was a wild desire to laugh. 

“Of what am I accused?” I asked. 

“You have pawned something that 
has been stolen,’ Mrs. Brown answered. 
“My dear child, I’m sure it’s all a hor- 
rible mistake, you can explain——” 

Barbara’s eyes met mine. The yel- 
low-diamond pendant! Herbert Calla- 
way had stolen it! 

Then she fainted! 

The next half hour was one mad 
jumble. If I had followed my inclina- 
tion, I should have stood in the mid- 
dle of my rose boudoir and screamed. 
Instead, I very calmly doused Barbara, 
and the rose divan, telephoned for the 
doctor, telephoned for Billy, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. Brown telephone for 
her husband. And, indeed, we needed 
them all before that half hour was over, 
to say nothing of the two detectives 
who were already there. 

Well, it seems that the pendant, 
among other things, had been stolen 
from the Peter Dusens, of Lexington, 
and was part of a series of sensational 
robberies that had taken place there. 
By the mysterious process which de- 
tectives employ, which we read about, 
and never understand, the gang of 
thieves responsible for these robberies 
had been traced to our city. The 
pawnshops of the whole country were, 
of course, being watched, and when the 
pendant made its appearance in the shop 
where Barbara and I pawned it, it was 
immediately recognized. We were 
easily traced, for we had gone straight 
to the limousine and home. 

I had a highly exciting time explain- 
ing how the pendant came into my pos- 
session, it was such a ridiculous story; 
but Billy believed me, and, more won- 
derful than anything else, proved to the 
detectives how innocent I was. 

Things then looked terribly black for 
Herbert, especially when Barbara and 
I had to admit that our reason for 
pawning the pendant was to get money 
for him; that he was in America se- 
cretly, and had been shot. But just 
there, almost like a scene in a play, Mr. 
Brown produced a cable, referring to 
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an important business deal, and proving 
conclusively that Herbert Callaway was 
in Paris. Two skeptical detectives had 
to verify this, of course, but before the 
answer was received, our little drama 
had whirled on to a climax. 

Barbara, who was standing near a 
window, suddenly gave a bit of a 
scream. 

“He’s there!” she cried. 
der the porte-cochére !” 

There, under the porte-cochére, was 
Monsieur Raoul de Beauvais! Evi- 
dently expecting Barbara to descend 
from the limousine, and foolishly hand 
him more money to be applied to the 
farce of saving Herbert Callaway’s life. 
Billy always declared that he was a fool 
for coming back, but, perhaps, Billy 
knew better than did Monsieur Raoul 
de Beauvais that a woman cannot be 
depended on to keep things to herself, 
even when she is frightened; I should 
say, especially when she is frightened. 
It was a chance, of course, and to the 
thieves a very simple chance; an oppor- 
tunity to get money and get away from 
a place where they were without funds, 
and could not convert any of the jewels 
in their possession into cash, being more 
or less cornered by the police. 

Barbara and I refused to look, when 
one of the detectives, according to a 
prearranged plan, sauntered down the 
marble steps and, wheeling suddenly un- 
der the porte-cochére, snapped a pair 
of handcuffs on the delicate wrists of 
Monsieur Raoul de Beauvais. We took 
the stairs two at a time when Monsieur 
Raoul de Beauvais was forced to enter 


“There un- 


the house, and forced to a confession, in 
Mr. Brown’s library;-of Herbert Calla- 
way’s innocence of any of the robberies. 
He finally admitted that Herbert was 
entirely ignorant of the use of his name 
in the distressing affair, was, indeed, in 
Paris, and unhurt—so far as he knew; 


‘the whole story having been fabrication. 


Billy was looking out for the honor of 
the family. 

True, Monsieur de Beauvais knew 
Herbert—which goes to show that it is 
a hard thing to live down the past— 
knew enough of his private affairs to 
fix up a beautiful little plan of dispos- 
ing of that incriminating yellow-dia- 
mond pendant to me, by leading me to 
believe that it was a dying gift from 
my aunt; and, by throwing suspicion 
upon me when I should wear the 
pendant, withdrawing it, if only tem- 
porarily, from the real thieves. He also 
knew enough of Herbert's private af- 
fairs to, go to Barbara with a very 
plausible story, which tripped only 
when chance and coincidence took a 
fling at the game. 

The others of the gang were appre- 
hended at the Union Station, where 
they awaited the appearance of Mon- 
sieur Raoul de Beauvais with the 
money to enable them to take the next 
train to parts unknown. 

It was, indeed, a sensation. when we 
discovered that one of the thieves was 
none other than Count Pazzini. 

Oh, the letter? It had been delayed. 
Mr. Brown found it in his pocket when 
the excitement was over, and Barbara 
is awfully happy. 


eA 


TRYST 


A WINDING road I came away, 
But straight my thoughts run back to thee, 
They find thee where thou art to-day 
And fond salute thy memory. 


They lead thee back with them, till we 
Now by my fire together sit, 
Though fools a far way make of it, 
Here from my solitude to thee. 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS. 
























































ILL the public kindly disregard 


the inventions of the newspa- 
pers, and hear the story as it 
was told by “Tamale Tom” 
Cordoba? 

Tamale Tom stands over six feet in 
his socks, weighs two hundred pounds, 
and possesses the shoulders of a bull 
and the temper, when challenged, of a 
famished hyena. Upon Tamale Tom, 
therefore, be the responsibility. He is 
able to produce the identical frock in 
which the Cherub arrived at his justly 
famous boarding house in Sailortown, 
and if this should not suffice, he is al- 
ways ready to add stronger, if less rel- 
evant, argument. 

It was during the violent, embittered 
days when the great shipping strike 
raged the length of the Atlantic coast 
that the Cherub appeared at Tamale 
Tom’s, in charge of Captain Joshua 
Nixon, who engaged a room there, and 
gave out that he was looking for a 
berth. 

The Cherub was an infinitesimal and 
peculiarly engaging child, with hair as 
sunny as her smile, and, as Joshua 
Nixon was known to be a widower, her 
presence in his company caused no sur- 
prise. Neither did the fact that he 
was hanging round the shipping offices 
for employment, as that was known to 
have been his principal occupation for 
some years, and about the only occupa- 
tion he could hope for while the strike 
lasted. 

He was following it steadily, with 
that pathetic hopefulness of the super- 
































annuated, when the identity of the 
Cherub suddenly became a matter of 
controversy among the guests of 
Tamale Tom. It was Jensen, the great 
Swede of the Bluenose barks, who 
first raised the question of ‘Where'd 
he get it?” that is always asked in some 
form when a man’s right to a valuable 
possession becomes suspected. 

Passing Joshua Nixon’s room one 
morning, Jensen looked in to discover 
the old master mariner stroking his 
grizzled beard and knitting his bushy 
brows in- great perplexity. 

“Tt don’t matter how carefully I dress 
this kid,” complained Captain Nixon. 
“Somehow, she don’t look right to me. 
It ain’t the clothes that’s wrong. I know 
every reef and eyebolt in the whole rig- 
out. And it ain’t the Cherub herself— 
she’s got lines like a cutter. But some- 
how it don’t seem right.” 

Jensen hung on the door handle and 
shook his tawny head. 

“You bane ask Mrs. Cordoba?’ he 
inquired. The seaman’s instinct is al- 
ways to secure a pilot in unknown 
waters, and the only woman in Tamale 
Tom’s boarding house was Tom’s Irish 
wife. She, however, rarely emerged 
from the subterranean regions hallowed 
by her culinary triumphs, achieved in a 
state of perennial gratitude for having 
married a good Manilaman in prefer- 
ence to a bad “mick.” 

Captain Nixon shook his head in his 
turn. He was afraid that Mrs. Cor- 
doba’s attitude would be one of discon- 
certing feminine superiority, and the 
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idea of asking her aid when he had 
elected to care for the Cherub without 
feminine assistance was distasteful in 
the extreme. 

They sat and stared at each other, 
therefore, the gaunt and grizzled cap- 
tain and the little girl, and Jensen at 
the door ran a dubious hand through his 
yellow locks, until at last Joshua Nixon 
brought his hand down upon his knee 
with a resounding smack. 

“Why, of course,” he exclaimed, Pitk 
an inspired grin, “she’s starting in to 
grow!” 

Whereat the Cherub was greatly re- 
lieved, and clapped her hands and ex- 
hibited anew all her pearly, little teeth. 
Most children would rather hear that 
they are growing tall than that they are 
growing: good. 

This happy solution, however, only 
led in the end to more serious diffi- 
culty. Hitherto, Joshua Nixon had re- 
plenished the Cherub’s wardrobe, as to 
its minor contents, by the simple ex- 
pedient of laying the current example of 
the desired garment on the counter of a 
suitable-looking store, and — saying 
apan “Gimme something like 
that.” 

But the business of a new frock pre- 
sented a different problem. Color, pat- 
tern, and fashion entered into the mat- 
ter, as well as considerations of length. 

He recalled, with a shudder, his only 
experiment in the fashions, resulting 
in the purchase of a rasping, green bon- 
net, in which the Cherub had sat quite 
still for an hour in silent suffering, un- 
til he was moved to take it off and 
throw it into the dock across the street. 

Another inconvenient result was that 
he saw in the questioning blue eyes of 
Jensen that his title to guardianship of 
the Cherub was. seriously impugned, 
and he had an uneasy feeling that it 
was not a subject that would bear a 
close investigation. He was quite re- 
lieved when Jensen stood aside to admit 
the shaven bullet-head and huge bovine 
shoulders of Tamale Tom. 

The landlord held a telegram, which 
he handed to the captain with a certain 
awe. They have a profound distrust, 
in Sailortown, of all the landlubber ma- 
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chinery of civilization, and telegrams 
arriving for Tamale Tom’s guests usu- 
ally meant that some one was dying. 

Joshua Nixon read it and abruptly 
reached for his cap. 

“You got da bad-a news, no?” asked 
the landlord, leaning his huge bulk on 
the handle of the door. 

But Captain Nixon was standing un- 
usually erect. 

“Not exactly, Tom,” he said. “It’s. 
from the Union Transport. It don’t do 
to be too sure, these days, | but it looks 
like it might mean a berth. 

“Dey’s de folks what are shipping 
strike breakers up to Bridgehaven,” said 
Tamale Tom, opening his eyes. “Alla 
time dey come to me for scabs.” 

“Are you engaging any now?” in- 
quired the captain. 

“Bigga bunch to-day,” replied Tamale 
Tom, with a swarthy grin of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Then I guess it does mean business. 
Look out for the Cherub till I get back.” 

And having bent swiftly to kiss the 
child, Captain Nixon sprang downstairs 
and out of the swing door into the 
street, with an alacrity he had not lately - 
shown. 

Though he would never have allowed 
it to be suspected, the difficulty with re- 
gard to the Cherub’s wardrobe was also 
a financial one. Things had not gone 
well with Joshua Nixon for some time. 
A collision in his palmy days of screw 
freighters, in which the blame was 
doubtful—the one thing that was cer- 
tain being that it was Captain Nixon’s 
boat that was lost—had been followed 
by the wreck of his latest command, a 
nine-knot tramp, on the Florida keys, 
in a hurricane. The hint of a pursuing 
fate had stamped Joshua Nixon as a 
Jonah man. His home, and even his 
savings, had vanished in the long in- 
tervals between berths. 

Latterly, he had been glad to drop the 
“captain” and pocket his ticket to earn 
his living as a mate; and this, too, at 
an age when most men had made their 
shore stake out of deck cargo and the 
like wickedness, and had retired to the 
rose-bowered country cottage of which 
every sailorman dreams, 
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But in spite of his age, the men at 
Tamale Tom’s who had served under 
him in better days knew that Joshua 
Nixon was still the most conscientious 
of officers afloat, and the most persistent 
besieger of shipping offices ashore— 
where, alas! he had latterly spent most 
of his time. And if, of late, he had 
reason to regret the days when he wore 
smartly brass-edged uniforms and com- 
manded trim freighters, he refrained 
from recalling them, just as he re- 
frained from mourning audibly over 
the heart-breaking monotony of the re- 
plies of “Nothing to-day!” that filled 
his hours along the water front. 

Tamale Tom and the big Swede 
watched him from the window until he 
disappeared, with energetic strides, 
among the warehouses, Then they 
turned, shaking their heads sympa- 
thetically, to the more immediate prob- 
lem of the Cherub. 

“And whose little gel are you, any- 
way?” asked Tamale Tom, sinking his 
huge bulk into the window seat. 

“Uncle Josh’s little girl,’ replied the 
Cherub promptly. 

“Where he git you?” demanded Jen- 
sen. 

“Out of the water,” replied the 
Cherub, with convincing candor. “He’s 
taking me back to papa.” 

“Whar your pap live?” asked Tamale 
Tom. 

“At our house,’ the Cherub re- 
sponded, after cogitation. “But some- 
times he lives on a ship like Uncle 
Josh.” 

The men exchanged glances and 
shook their heads again. 

“De cap’s had her down to Caracas 
and back,” said Tamale Tom. “Looks 
to me like it’s been some shanghai job.” 
He held out a huge hand to the ex- 
pectant Cherub, and led the way down- 
stairs. 

In the little girl’s eyes, Tamale Tom 
was a hero of delight. The power of 
his fist and the scars on his face gained 
in the quelling of many a rough-house 
afloat and ashore, combined with his ap- 
pearance of gorillalike ferocity, and his 
command of strange tongues, to make 
him altogether a fairy-tale character. 


The Cherub gleefully accompanied 
him to the yard of what he euphe- 
mistically described as his “hotel,” 
where she clung tenaciously to his coat 
while he proceeded to enroll strike 
breakers for shipment to Bridgehaven. 

This was a process that the Cherub 
found of endless interest, for on these 
occasions Tom sat humped over a lit- 
tle desk, handing out advance notes on 
their pay to a line of as varicolored 
and hard-shelled a gang of potential 
cutthroats as ever sought to take the 
places of striking dock laborers. 

The provision of such forces was a 
regular business with Tamale Tom, and 
he conducted it profitably by an oft- 
demonstrated readiness to enforce his 
contracts by the strong arm. The 
Cherub had seen him throtigh the door 
of the day room seize his stool by a 
leg and put to flight a gang of strikers 
bent on trouble, and, with a child’s de- 
light in physical prowess and general 
calamity, she wanted to see him do it 
again. 

Fortune decreed, however, that the 
militant section of strikers should be 
engaged at that particular moment in 
an attack on the men who had taken 
their own places, and they could spare 
no time to aid their fellows in Bridge- 
haven. But the Chicola did not sail un- 
til the evening, and Tom anticipated an 
anxious time before his polyglot cargo 
was delivered f. o. b. according to his 
agreement. Until the strike breakers 
were on board the Chicola, Tom had 
not earned his money, and there were 
rumors that emissaries of the Bridge- 
haven strikers were on the water front 
for the purpose. of stampeding them. 
That port.was the real center of the 
struggle, and dynamite was not the 
most desperate of the methods em- 
ployed by the strikers there to gain 
their ends. 

Tom felt, as he concluded the signing 
on of his men, that there was something 
sinister in the fact that he was allowed 
to do so without molestation, and color 
was presently lent to this theory by a 
policeman who had been marshaling the 
queue outside the yard, who shouldered 
his way in and advised Tom in a whis- 
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per to scrutinize carefully the men he 
engaged. 

© “They’s Havers and Clancy from 
Bridgehaven outside,” he said, out of 
the corner of his mouth, “and they’re 
telling the min that the strikers’ll cut 
the hearts out av thim as soon as they’re 
landed. Its mighty likely they’ll try 
to put over some funny business here.” 

“Maybe so,” grinned the boarding- 
house master. “I am also a leetle to da 
comic myself.” 

“I thought I might as well tip ye off, 
Tom,” said the policeman, half apolo- 
getically, “though I’ve niver seen ye 
want help in yeer business. But it’s a 
stampede they're after pulling on yez, if 
it’s nothing worse.” 

Tamale Tom put on his calico-sleeved 
waistcoat and sauntered forth to recon- 
noiter. Clancy, a lieavy-jowled striker’s 
agent, stopped in the middle of a heated 
harangue, expectorated carefully, and 
advanced up the sidewalk. His pale 
face was beaded with perspiration, and 
he gesticulated at Tom with the soft 
hat that he carried crumpled up in his 
hand. 

“There’s the only man that makes a 
profit out of it,” he shouted to the strike 
breakers. “Here’s you boys, going to 
get your crusts busted; there’s us, starv- 
ing for our rights down to Bridge- 
haven 3 

“You look alla same wella fed,” in- 
terrupted Tamale Tom. The strike 
breakers snickered. 
` “And we can starve, and youse fel- 
lers can get your crusts busted,” went 
on Clancy fervently, “but Tom Cordoba 
gets his rake-off all right. It’s no pipe 
he’s sending you to, neither, even if 
you get to Bridgehaven at all. There 
ain’t a whole lot left of the last ship- 
load he sent.” 

His hearers received the threat with 
a disposition to scoff, but some of them 
were obviously impressed. 

“You think you’re sailing in the Chi- 
cola to-night,’ added the delegate, en- 
couraged to a parting shot, “but you'll 
know more about that when the time 
comes. You’re not wanted in Bridge- 
haven, and you got no call to butt in. 
And you, Tom Cordoba, you'll be sorry 





for doing this work. It’s a long way 
to New York, but maybe we can hit 
you as far as that.” 

“Maybe I hit you first,” replied 
Tamale Tom, advancing pleasantly. 
“You talka too mooch!” 

But a sudden shrill cry of terror 
pulled him up short, and he saw Clan- 
cy’s face change color as the delegate 
looked beyond him through the door of 
the yard. Attracted by the agitator’s 
eloquence, the Cherub had crept up be- 
hind Tamale Tom in search of enter- 
tainment. When he turned round in 
surprise, she was in full retreat up the 
yard, her tiny, white stockings twin- 
kling in terrified haste. Clancy, with 
dropped jaw, pointed after her. 

“Where'd ye get that kid, Tom Cor- 
doba?” he gasped, as if he had seen a 
specter instead of a decidedly lively 
little girl. “She aint got no right 
here!” 

“Why for no?” demanded the board- 
ing-house master, blankly watching the 
flying little figure as it disappeared into 
the house. 

Clancy viciously punched the hat that 
he grasped in his hand, knocked it into 
the road, recovered and dusted it, and 
placed it on his head with considerable 
deliberation. 

“Find out! It ain’t none of my busi- 
ness,” he said gruffly, and turned on his 
heel. 

“You coma here make trouble some - 
more,” said Tamale Tom  genially, ' 
“maybe I knocka you’ block off?” 

Hastening to his dining room, Tom 
found it necessary to pull the Cherub 
from beneath the horsehair sofa and 
assure her many times that neither 
Clancy nor any one else would be al- 
lowed to take her away. When not only 
Tamale Tom, but Jensen, the Swede, 
Manuel, the little French engineer, and 
half a dozen mates and carpenters of 
that many-tongued company had sever- 
ally promised to die in her defense, the 
Cherub consented to forget her scare 
and stay to dinner: 

She was always charmed to dine with 
Tamale Tom when Captain Nixon was 
detained by business, though she could 
not understand half the talk of strange 
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adventures in stranger ports that was 
exchanged over the big table. The 
dining room itself was a museum of 
inexhaustible interest. The bottles on 
the mantelpiece, through the exiguous 
necks of which some magician had in- 
troduced full-rigged ships that com- 
pletely filled the interior, she found 
purely fascinating; and the barbarous 
curios from many lands left on the 
walls by Tom’s guests had each a story. 
Every nook and cranny of the room 
was populous with mummified beasts 
and insects. Sacrificial axes, strange 
seaweeds, delicate silver foliage, idols, 
and spears, and knobkerries reached to 
the ceiling in profuse trophies, calling 
for delicious tales of blood. 

Then there was always plum duff— 
cold, as real plum duff should always 
be eaten, and cut into thick, satisfac- 
tory slabs. Mrs. Cordoba’s plum duff 
was one of the achievements that had 
made her name a toast in a hundred 
ports. 

The talk was more animated than 
usual, owing to the machinations of 
Clancy among the strike breakers. A 
Bluenose mate had heard a rumor that 
an effort would be made to stampede 
not only Tom’s men, but all the other 
contingents, as soon as they were as- 
sembled on board the Chicola. Manuel 
contributed a story of a plot to dislo- 
cate the steering gear. This would give 
the strike breakers time to go ashore 
and trade their advance notes, after 
which even Tamale Tom would have 
quailed at the task of rounding them up. 
A charmed and eloquent ship’s car- 
penter, fresh from the Bridgehaven 
water front, told stories of the violence 
of the strikers there that opened the 
Cherub’s blue eyes to their widest ex- 
tent. 

Suddenly” her musical voice cut into 
the conversation with the clear, in- 
cisive sound of ice in a tumbler. 

“Oh, what a funny way he holds his 
knife!’ she exclaimed. 

An almost palpable silence fell upon 
the table, while each of the guests in- 
spected his table knife and sought cov- 
ertly to examine the knife of his neigh- 
bor. Tamale Tom paused in the 
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process of carving a goose that swam, 
Manila fashion, in a sea of tomatoes 
and onions, to gaze blankly on Jensen, 
whose eyes were fixed just as dubi- 
ously on the knife he held in his huge, 
freckled fist. The big Swede blushed 
up to the roots of his yellow hair. 

“Ay not bane holt my knife goot?” 
he stammered. And, in truth, he 
clasped it, point upward, in his power- 
ful fingers, for his promotion was too 
recent for the jackknife habit of the 
forecastle to have become entirely elim- 
inated. 

“T do’ know,” said the Cherub, a lit- 
tle dismayed by the sensation her criti- 
cism, had produced. “I hold mine this 
way.’ 

“Where you learn hold it that-a 
way?” Tamale Tom asked, noting the 
delicate poise of the’ baby fingers. 

“I never,” replied the Cherub. 
just knows.” 

She threw her curly head back in the 
short, little laugh she used to close dis- 
cussions that might become inconveni- 
ent. Jensen awkwardly changed the 
grip on his knife, and shook his head 
mysteriously at the host. 

“Ay tall you, that kid bane some- 
body, some time,” he said. 

“Whoever she is,” said Mrs. Cor- 
doba, entering at the moment with a 
load of plates, “it’s high time Captain. 
Nixon got her some new clothes.” 

She put the plates on the table and 
folded her brawny arms across her 
apron, 

“That child’s legs,” she said im- 
pressively, “are going to get longer 
every year now for twelve years, and 
it’s up to somebody to make her frocks 
keep pace with ’em. You'll find it out 
when you get families.” 

Consideration of this startling truth 
deprived the unmarried guests of 
Tamale Tom of speech until the arrival 
of the plum duff. With the plum duff 
there also arrived Joshua Nixon, mas- 
ter mariner. His gaunt, neatly dressed 
figure was very stiff and straight as he 
entered, and he- held his gray head 
proudly, as if a great weight had been 
lifted from him. When they spoke of 
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the Cherub’s frock, he smiled and 
waved a brown-paper parcel. 

“She shall have all the new frocks she 
wants,” he said. “I’ve brought a bunch 
to try on before we sail.” 

The guests pricked up their ears. 

“Im afraid we've got to leave you 
rather suddenly, Tom,’ explained the 
captain, taking his seat at the table. 
“The Union Transport people have of- 
fered me the Chicola, and I’ve about 
decided to take her.” 

He looked proudly round the table, 
and in face of that gleam in the eye 
and tilt of the head that spoke of a 
lifetime in command of men, there was 
not a shadow of a smile at the ingenu- 
ous pretense that a moment’s consid- 
eration of the offer had been possible to 
him, Joshua Nixon was again captain 
by something more than courtesy, and 
there was not a sailorman among them 
who was not unaffectedly glad. It was 
not an enviable task to land a rough- 
necked cargo like the Chicola’s, of 
course. But beggars and aged master 
mariners cannot be choosers. 

The interest in the Cherub had be- 
come acute. Mrs. Cordoba was called 
in as advisory cxpert on the frocks, and 
the assembly, to a man, remained to sit 
around, and smoke after-dinner pipes, 
and discuss the garments with a gravity 
as supreme as that with which the 
Cherub tried them on. Suddenly Cap- 
tain Nixon answered their unspoken 
questions. 

“One thing I’m glad to get the Chi- 
cola for,” he said, “is that it will take 
me right back to Bridgehaven. I’ve 
been trying to get back there, so I can 
find the Cherub’s father. I guess. he 
must have pretty well given her up for 
lost.” 

“T thought she warn’t your’n, some- 
how,” said Mrs. Cordoba. “She’s a 
pretty child—I dare say her poor 
mother is crying her eyes out for her.” 

“T don’t know,” said the captain un- 
comfortably. ‘From what I can make 
out, she hasn’t got any mother to cry 
for her. All I know for certain is that 
I was working out through the Nar- 
rows from Bridgehaven, in the old 
Mary E. Leigh last spring, and ran 


down a gasoline launch. We got out 
a boat and picked up the Cherub and 
a couple of waterside roughnecks, who 
said they were taking her home. The 
kid did nothing but cry for her father, 
and I couldn’t get much out of her, so 
I decided to take them along to Balti- 
more. The strike had delayed us too 
much to put back. At Baltimore we 
had no sooner tied up than the two 
roughnecks disappeared, so I sent full 
particulars to the harbor master at 
Bridgehaven.” 

“Why you not give da kid to da 
polis?” queried Tamale Tom. 

“T don’t trust them,” replied Joshua 
Nixon, shaking his head with the sea- 
man’s inbred suspicion of all dry-land 
authority. “Maybe I’m wrong, but I 
mean to stick to the kid myself till I 
find some one with a better right. 
They’d probably fool away six months 
and find out nothing, and then send her 
to an orphan asylum. From what she 
says, her father lives in a house with a 
garden to it, and she has a whole raft 
of teddy bears to keep her company. 
It ain’t much to go on, but I’m hoping 
the harbor master will have found out 
something. He’s a personal friend of 
mine.” 

“Uncle Josh found me in the water,” 
interposed the Cherub, with the air of 
illuminating the discussion. Then she 
twisted round in a delightfully feminine 
effort to inspect the fall of her skirts. 

“Whats her name?” suddenly in- 
quired the carpenter from Bridgehaven. 

“Doris Mills, as near as I can make 
out,” said the captain. 

The man from Bridgehaven brought 
his gnarled fist down upon the table 


‘with a resounding thud. 


“Then, begging your pardon, you’re 
right up against it, Captain Nixon!” he 
cried hoarsely. “That kid’s the 
daughter of the man that bought up the 
Union Transport last year, and there’s 
three men in jail now for shanghaing 
her to make him come to terms with the 
strikers. And you’ve had her at sea 
all the time, and her father chasing after 
you like he was crazy!” 

The man from Bridgehaven smote 
the table anew and stared round him 
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at the assembled company, who mur- 
mured “Aw!” in subdued chorus. 

“Well, he’d have had her now if the 
poor old Mary E. Leigh hadn't piled 
herself on the keys,’ said Captain 
Nixon. “I don’t see that I could have 
done any better.” 

“My daddy has lots of ships,” said 
the Cherub, impressed by the general 
astonishment, 

“T guess he has, honey,” said Joshua 
Nixon, in a dazed way. “But I reckon 
when he sees you, he'll allow you 
haven’t taken much harm.” 

And as to this, at least, there was 
general agreement. 


The evening was one of exciting ex- 
perience for the Cherub, quite apart 
from the thrilling knowledge that she 
was within a day’s voyage of her home. 
First, it was necessary to assist the cap- 
tain in his inspection of the Chicola, a 
rusty, battered, old freighter that 
trimmed by the tail more than was 
graceful, but, to the Cherub, a ship of 
beautiful adventure. 

Then there was the loading of the 
strike breakers, strange and awesome 
water-front types. Having received 
their advance notes, and forgetting for 
the moment how it felt to be hungry, 
they were no longer so confident that 
they wanted to interfere in the bitter, 
distant quarrel of masters and men. 

Tamale Tom brought up his own con- 
tingent singing, but, then, Tom always 
“delivered,” and was the first man 
sought by captains to organize a pier- 
head jump when desertions had reduced 
their crews below the limit of safety. 
Some of the other contingents gave 
trouble, and one appeared to have 
hearkened to Clancy and his friends 
until it turned yellow and refused to 
go on board at all, joining the incensed 
and threatening strikers, who stood be- 
yond the police lines and railed at the 
“scabs.” 

Climbing up to the storm-beaten 
bridge, a little stiffly on account of his 
rheumatism, Joshua Nixon felt that he 
had entered the fight of his life. If he 
delivered the strike breakers in spite of 


the machinations of Clancy, he would 
earn the favor of the Union Transport’s 
owners, and the Cherub’s powerful 
father might be induced to forgive the 
wild-goose chase he had been led in 
search of his little daughter. But if-he 
failed, the gray, old skipper felt that 
it would go hard with him. 

Well, it was good to be back where 
he belonged, at any rate, with a hand on 
the engine-room telegraph, and the hiss 
of steam in his ears, and the familiar 
coal grits under his feet. He found a 
compensating thrill also in the ready 
deference of his chief mate. Across the 
harbor a trim and starchy pleasure 
yacht glided, her lights just beginning 
to blaze from big saloon ports through 
the gathering dusk. Her skipper was 
an enviable man, no doubt, surrounded 
by all kinds of purple and soft living, 
but Captain Nixon found no time to 
envy him just then. The strike break- 
ers, massed forward, were evidently ex- 
cited, and crowded together in bunches 
to argue vehemently. Having got them 
on board, it was his duty to keep them 
there. r 

Tamale Tom and the Bluenose mate 
climbed the bridge with the pilot to say 
farewell, and lingered a while in case 
their help were needed. 

“For it ain’t no pipe, as Clancy says, 
and that’s a fact,’ said the Bluenose 
mate. “Tom knows the men he has 
signed on, but Clancy’s sure to have got- 
ten some of his men into the other 
gangs. You want a couple or three 
sure-fire bucko mates to hold this bunch 
on board.” 

“They can’t get far away, once we've 
cast off,” said the captain. “At least, 
not without swimming.” 

He snuffed the air with the desire of 
salt breezes. Once on the open sea, his 
task was all but sure of completion. It 
was impossible to know what schemes 
and fears Clancy had floated among the 
hundred odd waterside nondescripts 
who crowded the decks of the Chicola, 
but the mere fact that the strike leader 
had allowed half the men to board with- 
out organized opposition was in itself 
alarming. Joshua Nixon knew that it 
could not be through fear of the police. 
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The Bridgehaven strikers were no re- 
specters of authority. 

He had barely formulated the 
thought to Tamale Tom when Clancy 
sprang his mine. A hoarse yell from 
forward drew the crowd to the rail, and 
Tom cursed in astonishment and anger. 
There, standing high on the pilot house 
of a tug, which had crept unseen under 
the very nose of the Chicola, the strike 
. leader stood haranguing the men at 
the forecastle rail, his gleaming, white 
face in incessant motion, his arms 
wildly waving, his black eyes glittering 
with excitement in the light of the tug’s 
lamp. 

Secure from interruption either by 
the police or the shipowners’ men, 
Clancy was making his final attempt to 
stampede the strike breakers. It was 
one of those dramatic devices that had 
earned him his job. 

“Up wit’ da gangways,” said Tamale 
Tom, hurriedly wringing the captain’s 
hand. “Wait for not’ing—we go on 
shore now.” 

The moment they reached the wharf, 
Captain Nixon shouted the necessary 
orders. Deprived of the support of 
Tamale Tom, the old man had a fleeting 
emotion of helplessness. But in a mo- 
ment, feeling the Cherub’s tiny hand in 
his, his jaw set squarely, and his head 
took on its characteristic tilt. He de- 
cided that it would go hard with the 
first of the gang that attempted to start 
a stampede. 

Rapidly he turned into the wheel- 
house and committed the Cherub to the 
care of the pilot. Through the dark- 
ness the voice of Clancy floated to his 
ears in snatches of vague menace. 

“Dynamite below, and a hoodoo skip- 
per on deck,” he was yelling. ‘“Wel- 
come to Bridgehaven, my lads, if ye 
ever get there!” 

When Captain Nixon regained the 
bridge, the mate was in the act of driv- 
ing a sullen knot of strike breakers 
from the forward gangway. 

“Cast loose there!” shouted Captain 
Nixon, in his old, hurricane voice. Al- 
most as he said it, one of the men near 
the gangway, a huge Portuguese, turned 
back in a swift, ratlike rush. In a flash 


the mate was down and trampled under 
foot, still fighting savagely. 

It was done so suddenly that for a 
moment Joshua Nixon clung to the 
bridge rail and watched the beginning 
of the stampede as if hardly realizing 
what had happened. 

But only for one moment. The next, 
with the roar of an enraged lion, he 
sprang down the companion into the 
thick of the oncoming crowd, fighting 
his way in their very teeth to his 
prostrate officer. 


“Dynamite!” came the ER 
yell of Clancy. “We’ll blow the old tub 
to blazes!” His dim figure became mo- 


mentarily convulsed with the assurance 
of victory, and finally vanished from 
the glare of the tug’s lamp. 

Before Captain Nixon reached the 
head of the gangway, a gray, old quar- 
termaster went down before the ring- 
leaders of the stampede, and yelled in 
pain as an armored boot found his ribs. 
Urged on by Clancy’s men, cursing and 
jostling in its terror, the horde jammed 
itself between the narrow rails of the 
gangway. A few, the leaders of the 
stampede, gained the wharf, where they 
were met by the silent, fighting grin of 
Tamale Tom. 

The light of many combats blazed in 
Joshua Nixon’s eyes. Casting off his 
old age and infirmities like a garment, 
he leaped at the struggling mass with a 
roar of berserk rage, tearing them apart 
and hurling them back one after an- 
other by main strength. A deck swab 
that he had seized on ‘the way from 
the bridge broke on the head of a curs- 
ing Italian, and he cast the remnants in 
the face of the next man. 

“Back, you scum!” he roared, and 
they shrank from the red sparks in his 
eyes and the voice that had commanded 
men before they were born. Despera- 
tion, the unthinkable idea of failure, 
gave him back the strength of his youth, 
and where his knotted fists struck, a 
man fell, and where he fell he lay. For 
a time the fear of Clancy and his dyna- 
mite was less than the fear of Joshua 
Nixon’s anger. The wharf rats, sink- 
ing into whining obedience, and sep- 
arated from their leaders, fell back and 
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left him in possession of the gangway, 
those in front recoiling on the press be- 
hind in many-voiced confusion. 

Tall and gaunt, with a trickle of 
blood on his gray beard, the stark, old 
captain stood squarely over his stricken 
quartermaster, and, when he could no 
longer reach the crowd with his fists, he 
lashed them still farther back with his 
tongue. When he advanced, they re- 
treated step for step. For a moment 
he had them cowed merely by his rasp- 
ing speech and the tip of his extended 
forefinger. The foremast light’s dull 
gleams, slanting across their staring, 
sullen faces as they fell away before his 
grizzled incarnation of outraged author- 
ity, showed that they had met their 
master. 

And then, from the bridge, came a 
sound that would have thrilled the old 
captain on his deathbed, the wail of a 
child, a cry of “Uncle Josh!” And 
hard upon it, the voice of the pilot 
raised in violent expostulation. 

Turning his head, he was just in time 
to see the Cherub, a splash of white 
against the darkness, vanish in the di- 
rection of the after gangway, in the 
arms of the huge Portuguese who had 
led the stampede. Two other ruffians 
defended the rear from the harrying at- 
tacks of the stout pilot, who cursed 
loudly, and loudly called for aid. 

But that one cry of the Cherub’s had 
been sufficient for Joshua Nixon. He 
thought no more of his ship, and for- 
got instantly his human cargo, now 
crowded forward, sullen and watchful. 
The Union Transport might break its 
own strikes for all he cared! If the 
Chicola sailed without the Cherub, he 
would not be the skipper who sailed her. 
That was the one point on which he was 
perfectly clear. 

With an energy almost insane, he 
stumbled aft over the deck hamper, 
planting a blow with every last ounce of 
his flagging strength between the eyes 
of one of the pilot’s antagonists. 

Gasping and speechless, he threw 
himself upon the Cherub’s abductor, 
who dropped the child and turned upon 
him with a grin of cruelty. Joshua 
Nixon felt himself seized by the throat 


in an iron grip, and saw before him a 
dark, savage face that gnawed at a 
clasp knife. 

Spent and dazed, he watched the 
dago’s free hand ‘describe a swift, 
gleaming circle, felt a searing like the 
brand of a’red-hot running iron on his 
neck and shoulder. ; 

The next instant the Portuguese per- 
formed a startling back somersault, 
alighting with a crash headfirst on the- 
deck; and in his place, lit with the lust 
of battle, appeared the swarthy gorilla 
features of Tamale Tom. 

“The kid!” whispered Captain Nixon, 
gazing round him like a man wakened 
from a nightmare. 

Then the faces of Tamale Tom, the 
Cherub, and the Bluenose mate swam 
together in the haze of the masthead 
light and the rising mist from the har- 
bor, and for some time Joshua Nixon 
was beyond the reach of any anxiety 
whatsoever. 


When the old captain became aware 
of his surroundings once more, the first 
object that impressed itself upon his 
returning consciousness was a chro- 
nometer that ticked so noisily that it 
sounded like a pounding hammer. Next 
he became cognizant of satinwood 
paneling and a bunk, in which he was 
lying, edged with a polished nickel rail. 
Opposite was another bunk, closed and 
covered with maroon-velvet cushions. 

Above it a deadlight looked out upon 
a snowy, sunlit deck, and a section of . 
steamer rail bright with new enamel, 
whereon there hung a buoy with the 
name “Doris” in black letters. A clean- 
looking steward in smart ducks was re- 
garding him sympathetically. 

“What the——” said Captain Nixon, 
and halted with an exclamation of pain. 
It became plain that he would not have 
to turn his head. He gazed sideways 
at the steward with a certain suspicion. 

“What’s all the fuss about?” he said, 
after prolonged reflection. 

“All right, captain!’ was the 
steward’s enigmatical assurance. ‘You 
ain’t got to move. You been hurt.” 

“What boat’s this?” asked the cap- . 
tain, after he had drunk something fizzy 
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that the man pressed upon him with an 
air of authority. 

“Yacht Doris, owner E. Robertson 
Mills, of Newport,” replied the steward 
glibly. 

Captain Nixon closed his eyes, and 
for some time tried to recall the sig- 
nificance of the name. 

When he opened them some hours 
later, a big man with a hard, insolent 
eye and a bulbous, red nose was watch- 
ing him from the cushioned bunk; and 
on his knee, resplendent in the daintiest 
and most expensive of new frocks, her 
blue eyes blinking in the sunlight that 
streamed in at the porthole, the Cherub 
sat, a veritable vision of delight. 

“Hello, Uncle Josh!” she hailed him 
gleefully. 

“Well, a nice mess you’ve made of 
things!” barked the big man. 

Captain Nixon said something about 
being due to get back to his ship. 

“No, you" won't,” returned the big 
man in the same barking manner. “I’ve 
been chasing you the whole length of 
the Atlantic coast and back, and there’s 
a lot of things I want explained first. 
The Chicola don’t need you. I’m prin- 
cipal owner, and I ought to know. For 
one thing, she sailed last night. For 
another, you're much too old for that 
work. If they hire any more like you, 
I'll not only fire them, but I'll fire the 
man that hires them. Tve just been 
telling them so at the office.” 

He ended with a louder bark, nodded 
several times, and frowned fiercely. 

“And I'll have Clancy and every man 
jack of his child-stealing gang in jail 


before I’m through with this strike,” he 
added. 

“This is going to be your cabin, Uncle 
Josh,” blurted the Cherub  enthusi- 
astically. She had been patently loaded 
with startling information all the time. 
“Do you like the room weve given 
you?” 

Joshua Nixon turned a pathetic gaze 
upon her father. 

“Tve got to go back to Tamale Tom’s, 
honey, and get another berth,” he re- 
plied, in a whisper. 

“No,” asserted the Cherub, shaking 
her curls decidedly. ‘You are to stay 
with us. Papa says you are to be my 
captain.” 

Joshua Nixon looked at her father 
again, and something in his eyes made 
the big man turn his head away and 
bark more fiercely than ever. 

“Well, the appointment’s a bit prema- 
ture,” he said, “seeing that I haven’t fin- 
ished pensioning off her last nominee. 
But it’s her boat, and I guess that what 
she says will have to go.” 

He deposited the Cherub on the cush- 
ions and moved to the door. 

“By the way, Captain Nixon,” he 
added, in an altered voice, “I learn that 
you jumped from the rail of the Mary 
E. Leigh in the dark to pull my little 
girl out of the water. Ahem! That 
would have been a grave risk for a 
much younger person. Captain Nixon, 
I am a man of damned few words. I 
thank you!” 

And before the bewildered captain 
could reply, the cabin door closed, and 
he was alone with his new owner. 








VHE young minister had refused 
her invitation to remain for 
supper. This was the fourth 
time he had done so, and it 
was with slow, disheartened 
step that Araminta crossed to the little 
stone seat at the far end of her garden, 
and sat herself down to think the situ- 
ation over. Under one slender, earth- 
stained hand lay the “Tract on Tem- 
perance,” which he had forgotten in 
the formal haste of his departure; and 
Araminta’s supple fingers caressed it 
unconsciously, the rest of her body im- 
movable, her sleek head bent in the 
sunlight. ; 

Araminta had never had a lover; and 
until now it mattered little, for she had 
not thought of one—much. Of course, 
there used to be Joey, the gardener’s 
boy, who had interested her at the age 
of seven; and the Groton boy, who used 
to sit across the aisle in church at holi- 
day time; and then the young man who 
married her Cousin Kate, after all— 
but these were mere shadows, half- 
formulated fancies to be blushed over 
and consigned to oblivion. No one had 
really mattered until now. And now it 
mattered terribly. 

A golden-armored bee boomed about 
the prim ruffle of her gown in search 
of the illusive scent of lavender it held; 
but Araminta did not move, and pres- 
ently it went away and lit upon one of 
a row of gaudy nasturtiums which lined 
the pebbled path. A light breeze sprang 
up and swayed the hollyhocks, so that 
they whispered to each other as they 
brushed the mellow brick of the high 
garden wall. It was a sound Araminta 





loved to hear, but this afternoon she 
did not listen. Instead, she let her head 
drop farther down upon her breast, till 
the smooth, tightly coiled crown of it 
gleamed palely in the full sun, and the 
self-thrown shadow hid her face. Then 
her ‘hands fastened tightly upon the 
tract, and she sat so still that a bluebird 
came and perched upon the sundial not 
two feet away, making his shrieking 
complaint unheeded, and unafraid. 

Yes, it mattered vitally this time. 
How quickly he had gone; it was 
scarcely courteous! And the visit it- 
self was only a parish one, and perforce. 
Had he fled for very fear of her? Had 
she let him see the light in her eyes, 
and had he been-terrified thereby? No, 
no! Surely not that! Her eyes’had 
been downcast and modest! Oh, the 
agony of supposing that he had guessed 
her hopeless and unwelcome love! 
Why should she hope that he would 
care? He had never looked at her; no 
one had ever looked at her, not even 
Joey; and she was almost thirty now— 
an old maid! 

While the minister, at thirty-three, 
was an eligible young man. What did 
girls do to attract men? If her mother 
had lived, she might have told what had 
attracted her father. Surely no breach 
of the most sacred covenant, this! Or, 
if her father had lived, he might have 
told. For asking a girl friend would 
border on immodest curiosity! After 
all, perhaps it was as well that there 
was no one to ask,.for probably nice 
girls did nothing at all, but sat with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting, ah, so long! 
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Over the heliotrope bed, two butter- 
flies, rapturous, quivering, tremulous 
with love and the brevity of life, arose 
in a colorful, whirling nuptial flight. 
From the gnarled old apple tree, with 
its intertwining, caressing limbs, came 
the song of a robin, who saw that the 
sun had passed the meridian, and began 
her call of “Come home, come home!” 

Perhaps another time the minister 
would remain to supper. After all, his 
excuse had been a good one, and the 
excitement incident to it might in some 
degree account for his unseeing man- 
ner toward her. Indeed, it is not every 
day that one is robbed, and in the very 
center of the village street, at that! To 
be spoken to by a great gypsy man, to 
bespeak him kindly, and then to have 
the villain make off with one’s watch— 
a valued heirloom, too—is something 
well calculated to upset the calmest of 
men. Especially as the hue and cry 
which followed had been utterly unsuc- 
cessful, and the fellow had got away! 

All this had happened to the young 
minister that very day. Indeed, the 
whole subject of his conversation had 
been concerning it. He had remained 
just about long enough to recount the 
adventure, and then taken his departure 
on the grounds that the thief might have 
been caught, and his presence, as com- 
plainant, needed. Oh, it was a very 
good excuse, and she sympathized 
deeply with his agitation at the loss of 
the watch. But there was more, far 
more, reason for his going. He had not 
wanted to stay! And there was no use 
in fooling oneself about the fact! 

A tiny red squirrel came out upon the 
upper ledge of the summerhouse. It 
sat there, motionless, until a second 
squirrel appeared in hot haste and 
started a pursuit which buried both 
creatures in the tangle of rose vine on 
the roof. 

“Im sure they do something to at- 
tract the men!” said Araminta, aloud. 
“T wonder what?” 

“They run away!” said a voice from 
the top of the wall. 

“They run—what? My goodness!” 
cried Araminta, looking up in astonish- 
ment. 


There, on the top of the west wall, 
sat a man; a sort of glorified man in 
strangely colored garments. His tawny 
head was silhouetted against the sap- 
phire sky, and the sun seemed to strike 
fire from the lobes of his ears, as 
though burnished metal was fastened in 
them. He was hatless and dusty, but 
the youth and vitality which radiated 
from him were disarming, especially 
when it concentrated in a smile of ex- 
ceeding whiteness. Nevertheless, Ara- 
minta sprang to her feet and gathered 
up her skirts in preparation for flight. 
The man gave a laugh—a strangely 
pleasant laugh to hear—and Araminta 
began to move swiftly. 

“Oh! Don’t do that!” cried the man. 
“You be attractive enough without!” 

Araminta stopped short, her heart 
beating wildly. What should she do? 
The man could have no very evil intent, 
since his voice rang so clear and merry! 
Perhaps she had better face him. When 
she did so, the lovely color had mounted 
in her usually pale cheeks. 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
tremulously. 

“Look about you!” he answered, 
waving his hand airily. “Look at all 
the loveliness here, and ask again! I 
wants to come into it—and who would 
not ?” 

“My garden?” she exclaimed in- 
credulously. ‘“But—but there is a gate 
on the other side, and I—I do not know 
you!” 

With a graceful leap he was in the 
inclosure, and, smiling still, came a lit- 
tle way toward her. 

“Doesn't you know me?” he asked, 
laughter lighting his eyes. “Well, I 
don’t know you; but we will both take 
the risk, eh?” 

The very audacity of it left her 
dumb. 

“Beside,” continued the man, “if I 
stay a while, then we will know each 
other.” ; 

“But—but how do you know that I 
will want you in my garden?” de- 
manded Araminta, advancing a step. 

“How do you know that I will want 
to stay?” he flashed, with another 
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smile. “Ah, but you do know, oh, 
radiant lady!” 

Calmly he took two steps backward, 
paused for a moment as though to listen 
intently; and failing to hear that for 
which he listened, sat himself upon the 
stone bench, his head against the wall, 
and motiened her to do likewise. Very 
much against her will, yet irresistibly 
drawn, Araminta obeyed, taking the far 
end. 

“T suppose I ought to scream for 
help,” she said weakly, “‘but, somehow, 
I can’t feel that it is necessary.” 

“Scream for help!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh! Don’t do that. It would kill the 
little young romance before it is born. 
Please don’t scream for help. I likes 
you better alone!” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“What is your name?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, timid fawn!” he replied. “You 
will know me no better when I says it. 
But if you wish, my name is Prome- 
theus.” 

“He was a god,” Araminta said. 

“Was he?” asked the visitor. “I 
know the name has to do with the sun; 
and I am a sun fellow, and no mis- 
take!” 

“T love the sun, too,” said Araminta. 

“Do you dance in it?” asked Prome- 
theus. 

“Dance—why, no! Why should I?” 

“So that it may caress you!” he ex- 
claimed. “See, like this! You turn 
your back and then your breast, and 


throw out your arms to him. I dance . 


often in the sun. Come, I will show 


you.” 
He took her by the hand. 
“But no! But ” protested Ara- 





minta, but futilely. 

The supple strength of his hand had 
pulled her sharply to her feet, and un- 
avoidably she tripped toward him a 
pace or two. 

“Too slow, too glow!” he cried. 
“You must dance faster.” 

And seizing her about the waist, he 
whirled her around in a mad measure, 
which landed them both, breathless, on 
the little space of lawn about the sun- 
dial. 


“That’s fine!” he panted. “Sit here 
and take breath. The grass is much 
better than the hard stone. Did you like 
it? Will you dance each day, now?” 

“How dare you! Oh! My hair!” 
cried Araminta, with flushed cheeks, 
trying hard to be very angry—and fail- 
ing utterly. 

What witchery the man had! Lying 
at her feet, he stared up at her with 
laughing eyes, and put a detaining hand 
on hers as she lifted it to her head. 

“Don’t!” said he. “It looks better 
windblown. Don’t tidy. your hair so 
much, don’t tidy your life so much. 
Mess it up by dancing sometimes!” 

“Tt is wonderful to dance so!” said 
Araminta reluctantly; but, somehow, 
forgetting to even try being angry. “It 
makes you feel—glorious! I never 
really danced before, I think.” 

She broke off abruptly, for he kept 
looking up at her and _ smiling—a 
strange, meaningful smile, very arrest- 
ing and magnetic. 

“You are very beautiful,” he said 
softly. 

Araminta flushed again, a queer 
sensation tingling through her veins. 
But she pretended not to hear, and, 
turning away her head, affected to ex- 
amine the petunia bed. Something 
stirred in its scented depths. 

“There is that wretched little rabbit 
—he eats up everything!” she cried, 
pointing. “If only I could catch him! 
But I hate a trap or a gun.” 

“But J will catch him!” said the 
man, springing up and darting over to 
the petunias, In another moment he 
was back, holding the soft, little 
creature aloft by the ears. He sank 
back to his place upon the sward, and 
held it up for her inspection. 

“Mercy!” squealed Araminta. “How 
could you? How wonderful!” 

“The Romanies, my people, call them 
‘ear fellows,” he told her solemnly. 
“That is because of the great length 
of ears. See his heart beat? That is ` 
because he fears you. Me he fears 
not. Will I put him over the wall, or 
are you goin’ to change your mind and 
let him eat part of your garden?” 
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“Let him stay!’ said Araminta. 
“There are flowers enough for two.” 
Prometheus released the little animal, 
letting it down gently, and together they 
watched it scamper away into the shrub- 
bery, whence came a sound as of two 
creatures. 
“Hum E 
flowers for three, or, 
Doubtless he has a wife.” 
Araminta said nothing. 
“Lean your head back so, against the 
time stone,” suggested Prometheus, 
„noting that she sat uncomfortably. 
“That is much better, eh? Do you love 
the wind? If you. lie so, it will put its 
soft fingers about your throat! Ah! 
But you wear a collar! Is it not hot 
and uncomfortable ?” 
“Yes, rather,” she answered him. 
“Then why do you wear it?” he 
queried, in evident surprise. 
“Why—because people do wear col- 
lars, I suppose,” she said. 
“Take it off!” he begged. 


said the man. “Enough 
maybe, more. 


“See, I 


wear no collar, and J, too, am a per- — 


son. It is silly to wear a thing which 
is uncomfortable.” 

“T suppose it is,” 
with busy fingers. 

The bit of stiffly starched linen was in 
one hand now, and, with the other, she 
covered the band at her neck. 

“But—but what shall F wear in- 
stead?” she pleaded. “I can’t go—even 
you would not want 

He took the collar from her, and put 
it on top of the dial. Then he re- 
garded her critically. 

“Turn in the other part, so that it is 
a little lower,” he advised, “and I will 
make you a garland to trim yourself 
with.” 

“A garland!” ejaculated Araminta, 
laughing nervously, but delightedly. 
“Why, I never wore a garland!” 

“But you have made garlands grow,” 


admitted Araminta, 





said he. “My people always make 
garlands. Turn in the neck of your 
bodka.” 


Under the spell of his marvelous per- 
sonality, Araminta obeyed; actually 
obeyed, until the soft, white V at the 
base of her throat was laid bare. Then 


she watched, entranced, as he brought 
poppies with full hands, and, lying upon ` 
his back, began twisting their stems to- 
gether with skilled fingers. And, as he 
wove, he sang a strange little minor 
melody, while the world seemed to fade 
away, leaving them on some Elysian 
hillside, spirits of youth, glad of life, 
and thinking only of the sun, and wind, 
and the rosy garland. Once there came 
a murmur as of many distant, angry 
voices, borne in upon the breeze, and, 
at the sound, they sat alert, tense, a look 
coming into the man’s eyes as of a 
startled wild thing that hears the 
hunter. And the woman also listened 
painfully to she knew not what, in- 
fected by his emotion. 

Then the sound passed, and, with its 
going, the smile crept back to the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and the song con- 
tinued unbroken, until it and the 
garland both were finished. Then he 
flung the silken blossoms about her 
shoulders, and, taking both her hands 
in his, drew her toward him. 

“Who is your lover?” he asked. 

“I have no lover,” she answered him. 

Why did she tremble so? Prome- 
theus drew her nearer still, and, some- 
how, her will to resist left her, and she 
forgot everything except the strength 
and beauty of him. There was a warm 
perfume to him, like the heat of a sun- 
kissed meadow. His hands were brown 
and strong, and. stained with poppy 
juice. 

“No lover?” he questioned softly. 

“Alas!” she said, smiling. 

“But you are very beautiful,” 
again. 

“Beautiful!” This time her heart 
leaped at the word. 

“Oh, no!” she murmured. 
you, that i is, if only I were 

He put both her hands in one of his, 
and, holding them firmly, reached up 
with a swift motion and pulled out the 
two great pins of shell which held her 
pale hair so snugly. Then a miracle 
took place. All about her fell the shin- 
ing masses, wave on wave, till it cov- 
ered her shoulders and her narrow 
waist, and even tumbled upon the grass, 
glinting and glimmering in the dying 


he said 


“I am not, 
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sun. A new breeze, sprung up as 
though on purpose to disport itself with 
her tresses, whipped it into a thousand 
ringlets, and laid a burnished strand 
across the man’s mouth. How the little 
tendrils curled among the poppies on 
her breast; the crimson poppies, whose 
color was reflected now in her cheeks 
and lips. Between the parted ivory of 
her teeth, her breath came sharply. 

“Why, oh, why did you so?” she 
cried. “Why do you mock me, and pull 
about my hair? I am not beautiful, I 
have never been beautiful! Why do 
you mock me? You are cruel, cruel!” 

He kissed the strand upon his lips, 
and laid it gently upon her shoulder. 
Then he sprang to his feet, still keeping 
her hands. 

“Not beautiful?” he cried derisively. 
“Oh, Radiant Lady! Not beautiful? 
Ha! ha! Come with me!” 

Blindly, stumblingly she obeyed, her 
hands in his, one pace behind him all 
across the garden, between the nodding 
clematis, past the clutching rose sprays, 


to where the lily pool gleamed blue and > 


clear under the evening sky. ‘Tall iris 
blossomed at its edge, and, pushing 
these aside, he made her kneel at the 
margin, and, stooping beside her, bade 
her look. And with sweet wonder in 
her eyes, Araminta did as she was bid- 


en. 

There, in the still depth of the pond, 
was the vast sky, all clear, clear, and 
pulsing with light. A bird soared high, 
a mere speck, placed by the Master 
Hand to measure infinity by; and mir- 
rored against the whole was the golden- 
haired vision which, up to now, none 
but the secret mirror and candle of 
Araminta’s chamber had known. Gone 
was the sleek, prim little head, the pale 
face, blanched for fear of impropriety ; 
and, in its stead, a maid uncoiffured, 
free-throated, garlanded—a thing of 
beauty, flushed with pleasure, and, be- 
side her, a brown-skinned god, whose 
jeweled ears seemed pointed at the tips. 

And as she looked, the god gathered 
up a great handful of her hair, and 
drew her nearer, nearer, as they knelt, 
until his breath was hot upon her cheek, 
until—— Ah, how the skies trembled 


in the depths of that pool! Nearer and 
nearer-—— 

Then came a sudden, sharp rappin 
at the garden door, and the spel 
snapped as by a hammer stroke from 
Jove. Man and maiden once more, they 
sprang apart, and Prometheus arose in 
haste. 


“The sun has set!” he cried. “I must 
be gone!” 
“No! No!” she wailed. 


The knocking came again, louder. 

“Yes, I must,” he answered breath- 
lessly. “It is no longer safe here. Out- 
side, they cannot catch me, now that I 
have rested. But here isa token. Keep 
it, that you may remember me.” 

Into her unresisting hand he pressed 
some object, and, with a bound, gained 
the wall’s summit, where he had en- 
tered. Then, with a gracefully tossed 
kiss, he vanished as abruptly and 
silently as he had come. 

Dazed and bewildered, Araminta 
stood, staring at the spot where he had 
been a moment since. She was a 
naiad still, wind-blown and flower- 
decked, and it seemed incredible that 
the brown god was no longer with her. 
Then the knocking at the green wooden 
gate becoming more persistent than 
ever, she crossed the garden as though 
in a dream, and opened it. On the 
threshold stood the young minister. 

“I believe I left my “Tract on Tew 
perance,’” he began hurriedly. 

Then he looked squarely at Araminta 
and stopped. Next, he closed the gate 
behind him, and looked again, an un- 
familiar, seeing expression coming into 
his eyes. 

“T left, I left—that is, I’ve come 
back ” he stammered. 

“Yes,” said Araminta, not realizing, 
“you left it on the bench. Over there.” 

The young minister walked stum- 
blingly to where the book lay; walked 
unsteadily back to where Araminta 
stood in her golden, flowery glory, and 
paused before her, the nervous color 
mounting in his clear, boyish face as he 
spoke. 

“It wasn’t only for the tract that I 
came,” he began lamely. “That is to 
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say, it was, but it isn’t now—I mean, if 
I might be allowed to change my mind 
about supper—you see, they -didn’t 
catch the thief, after all, and I could 
remain. Please, Miss Araminta.” 

“Yes?” said Araminta, moving off a 
little. 

The young minister followed her 
closely. 

“Oh, don’t run away,” he exclaimed 
anxiously. “My dearest Lady—Ara- 
minta! May I stay? I have something 
particular to say to you!” 

Then slowly the meaning of his 
words worked its way into Araminta’s 


dazed understanding; and a wonderful 
smile lit up her face, making it more 
beautiful than all the past hours had 
done. 

“Yes, Alexander, you may stay,” she 
said, and held out her hand. 

Simultaneously they realized for the 
first time that she held something in it 
—the gypsy’s parting token. 

“What?” exclaimed the young min- 
ister, pointing to it excitedly. 

Araminta gave a little scream, and 
held the object up to view. 

It was the young minister’s gold . 
watch. 


BI. 


JANE LISTER—DEAR CHILDE 


OOL in the cloistered walk, 
And kissed by English winds, 
So mute amid the whispering leaves, the birds’ glad talk, 
What is it the traveler finds? 


A tremulous dear name 


Writ in the ancient stone, 
And sounding sweet to-day as when They, sorrowing, came 
Who chose it for her own. 


Jane Lister, the dear childe, 
The little English maid— 

A baby heart, unlearnéd, rosy sweet and wild, 
Two soft feet unafraid 


Before that dreaded bound 
Where grave men search in vain. 

She steps, years after, through our faithful daily round 
With immemorial pain. 


For we are mothers all 


And hold a trembling. bliss— 
Cradles, and lesson time, dear bodies growing tall, 
The warm and fleeting kiss. 


And vain it is to slip 


Fond arms about our joy— 
The Change so soon hath welcomed each upon the lip— 
Fair girl and rosy boy. 


MILDRED MCNEAL SWEENEY. 





AHAT has impressed you most 
ý on this side of the water?” 
a local reporter asked a for- 
eigner. “The universal rude- 
ness,” the latter replied. 

But rudeness is like art, it has no 
_ frontiers. If it exists hereabouts, it ex- 

ists elsewhere. In London it is rather 
good form to be rude. Berlin long since 
discovered that an ounce of insolence is 
worth a pound of Ollendorf. 4n Paris 
politeness is an extra that is charged in 
the bill, Even in Madrid, where high- 
waymen still address their prey as Your 
Grace, even there, courtesy is other- 
wise scanty. 

Rudeness is not, therefore, a cis- 
atlantic monopoly. In the savannahs, 
in the sierras, along the bayous, farther 
yet, in the pampas of the Argentine, and 
the glittering peace of the Cordilleras, 
occasionally there may be the gleam of 
quick knives, there is also occasional 
civility. 

That is not all. In New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, the floorwalkers 
of the department stores are models of 
the most perfect deportment. Then, 
also, in the Tombs recently, a colored 
felon, apparently black as the ace of 
spades, yet who, none the less, had been 
taken red-handed, referred to a fellow 
felon, blacker if possible, and more red- 
handed than he, as “that other gentle- 
man,’ 

Courtesy could go no farther. The 
foreigner was, therefore, wrong. Rude- 
ness is not universal here, and if civility 


- 
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is not either, it is for an excellent rea- 
son. There is among us none of that 
dissimulation from which effete suavity 
proceeds. As a nation, we are frank 
and forward. We keep abreast, when 
not ahead, of everybody. English cook- 
ery is the worst in Europe. American 
cookery is the worst in the world. 
There is real supremacy. Moreover, ~ 
we produce everything, including pan- 
ics, and raise everything except hexam- 
eters. In spite of which, or, perhaps, 
precisely on that account, we have the 
defects of our qualities. We do not 
generally set out to please. 

Perhaps that is what the foreigner 
meant. But to please is an art of which 
the mere technique is so volatile that it 
must be inhaled. It is an art which has 
mysteries that are penetrable only after 
novitiates patient and prolonged. It is 
an art which, once apprehended, may 
take you anywhere, bring you all things, 
seat you where you wish. But it is an 
art known only to the few. Rarely is 
the veil of it lifted. 

Aspirants must have predisposing 
gifts. They must have health, happi- 
ness, humor. With these attributes 
they may succeed, but only on condi- 
tion that they do not try to. It is very 
pernicious to think that effort is help- 
ful. In effort is failure. The proper 
effect must, like repartee, be spontane- 
ous. It must be radiated, like light and 
like love. There must be no effort 
about it. Lucretius understood that. 
“Try to please,” he said, “and you are 
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lost.” With effort and energy, one may 
become almost anything, and remain a 
tedious person. The most tiresome peo- 
ple it is possible to meet are precisely 
those who are full of effort and energy. 
If you want to please you must be dif- 
ferent. To that end, intensify your in- 
dividuality. If you have no individu- 
ality, cultivate one. 

You may be told that it is better to 
have a regular income. That is a very 
sordid view. Investments in the prose 
of life yield, only dullness. You talk 
platitudes instead of subtleties, and de- 
generate into a mere.man of means. 
But, given the ability to please, and 
though you have nothing, you may have 
everything. There are young people 
naturally charming, who might have 
that and more. Before the opportunity 
occurs, they are given what is called 
a thorough education, and no descrip- 
tion of it could be falser. The only 
things worth knowing are the things 
that cannot be taught. The art of pleas- 
ing is one of them. It has, though, its 
apprehensible elements. But these are 
never expounded in the schools, the re- 
sult being that young people, otherwise 
promising, fail to realize that their first 
duty in life is to please. What their 
second is, we have yet to discover. 

The rudiments are more apparent. In 
considering them, it should be noted 
that sorrow is always a passage to a 
lesser perfection. Whether you like it 
or not, you must be happy. Nothing, 
except disease and genius, can hinder 
you more than potpourris of melan- 
choly airs. If you wish people to wel- 
come you, get them to tell you their 
troubles. If you wish them to avoid 
you, tell them your own. Better still, 
do not have any. During the mad days 
of the Red Terror, a great lady went 
to the guillotine smelling a rose. That 
is the proper attitude. Should the pic- 
ture of it not inspire, then consider one 
of Whistler. His creditors offered to 
accept thirteen and six in the pound. 
Whistler refused. They offered to take 
twelve. Whistler again refused. “But, 
sir,” one of them expostulated, “we are 
trying to get you out of your trou- 
bles.” “My troubles!” Whistler ex- 
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claimed. “My troubles, did I under- 
stand you to say? Why, good Lord, 
sir! They are not my troubles, they 
are yours!” 

That, while wickedly witty, was not 
the proper attitude, not ethically at least, 
though artistically it was the proper 
spirit. Let the other man worry. Do 
not do so yourself. Do not do so, that 
is, if you want to be happy. You can- 
not please even yourself unless you are. 

But what is happiness? Heine said 
it consisted in being happy. It were 
difficult to be more profound, yet the 
dictionary appears to have succeeded, 
The dictionary says that happiness is a 
state of good fortune. Tastes differ. 
There was once a satrap whose good 
fortune was such that he had everything 
in sight, and out of it, except happiness 
itself. To acquire it, he was advised to 
get and wear the coat of a happy man. 
But you know the story. You know 
that when at last the happy man was 
found, it was found, too, that he was 
coatless. From which you may see not 
only how tastes differ, but how useful 
dictionaries are. 

But these are laborious thoughts. Be- 
sides, if happiness is not a state of for- 
tune, good or bad, it must be something 
else. Hugo, always magnificent, said it 
was a banquet. Hugo awoke each 
morning drunk, as a poet should be, 
with the nectar he had sipped in dream. 
Another poet declared that dreams are 
true while they last. If you can but 
contrive to live in them, there is hap- 
piness, there is the feast. 

Practical people will object that 
dreams are but the odors of the festival, 
the aroma of the repast, that the real 
banquet has a solid basis, and that basis, 
expressed in one word, is wealth. But 
practical people recognize only the ob- 
vious, and that is very misleading. Mis- 
fortune, which is always jealous of the 
favored, may strike and divest the rich. 
No one can strip a naked man. For 
which reason, perhaps, unless it be for 
another, the gayest people on our visit- 
ing list are paupers, and the glummest 
are plutocrats. Money is not happiness 
expressed in a word, though lack of it 
may be unhappiness expressed in three. 
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May be, we say, for it all depends on 
the point of view, and it is, perhaps, 
simply in the point of view that happi- 
ness consists. 

_ In any event, if you want to please, 
you have got to be happy. But not too 
happy. There is nothing more melan- 
choly than people who are always gay. 
It is not only melancholy, it is danger- 
ous. According to the best opinions, 
continuous high spirits, constant op- 
timism, the ability to accept anything 
and everything with a smile, constitute 
a pathological condition which is symp- 
tomatic of general paralysis. Don’t be 
too gay, therefore, unless, indeed, it is 
your great good luck to be still a child. 
Children laugh for no reason, and what 
better reason could there be? But the 
laughter which is gracious in childhood 
is not becoming in age. No emotion is 
—save joy, for that is always serene. 

Be serene, therefore. Leave laughter 
to others, but excite it if you can. Peo- 
ple generally do not care for heavy 
views on light subjects. On heavy sub- 
jects they prefer light views. It is ad- 
vantageous to provide them, easy as 
well, for humor is merely common 
sense in fancy dress. In that costume 
one can go anywhere. With it, any situ- 
ation may be saved. Had Helen of 
Troy possessed it, the war of the world 
would not have been fought. Yet, what 
the lady lacked in humor she made up 
in Homer. The bard so dressed her in 
blood and beauty that we forget she was 
not a wit. We remember, though, that 
Theseus was not either. When he was 
saying good-by to Ariadne, he might 
have made her laugh instead of cry, 
had he asked her to forgive the liberty 
he was taking. 

Humor is, therefore, advisable. So, 
also, is tact. Humor saves situations, 
tact prevents mistakes. It is painful for 
people to be misunderstood. To be un- 
derstood is often still more so. Tact is 
the one pilot that can steer you through 
that channel. 

Be tactful, therefore. It is easy 
enough when you know how, and seems 
easier still when you don’t. Yet the 
secret of it is but a bundle of mixed 
negatives. Tactful people do not con- 


tend, they concede. They do not com- 
plain, they console. They are not em- 
phatic. They do not interfere. They 
never argue, they never explain, they 
never disappoint, they never tell a lie, 
or, if they do, they stick to it. 

Therein are the lesser mysteries of 
this art. They enlighten the neophyte 
without perfecting the adept. They will 
not serve to pass you initiate into the 
art itself. They disclose what you 
should be, not what you should do. 
They provide no criterion whereby you 
may at once decide whether an action 
is, or is not, pleasing, 

In search of that criterion, the philo- 
sophic and the polite have equally 
groped. Generally, they have agreed 
that the test of an action consists in its 
results. If the results are agreeable, so 
is the action. If the results are dis- 
agreeable, the action is also. But that 
is merely beating about the bush, and, 
besides, here again, tastes differ. The 
humor that amuses you may annoy your 
neighbor. A man’s happiness is not al- 
ways a joy unto his wife. In one wom- 
an’s tact there may be a sister’s discom- 
fiture. And so on, da capo, vice versa, 
ad infinitum. Moreover, admitting 
even, as is, perhaps, permissible, that 
agreeable things are agreeable, and dis- 
agreeable things the reverse, such oc- 
cultism, however profound, will not 
lead the neophyte to the seats where sit 
the sunetoi, the di color che sanno, that 
is to say, the connoisseurs, the initiate, 
the masters of what’s what. 

To climb to their high seats there 
must be light from above, and, here, 
from the heights it comes, refracted 
from crystal parapets where once was 
unending spring, eternal youth, im- 
mortal beauty, the harmonies of divine 
honeymoons, the bliss of a golden dream 
which radiant goddesses and resplen- 
dent gods shared ideally. 

In words of tormented polish, poets 
certify that into these extraordinary 
felicities an ordinary brute brought dis- 
cord. Caught, flayed, his tendons torn 
from him, these tendons were turned 
into the strings of a harp, and at once 
from discord came harmony. 

All this happened a long time ago, 
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and probably never happened at all. 
But the beauty of the truth of it is ir- 
refragible. In the panorama disclosed, 
you see harmony disrupted by discord, 
you see discord ousted and harmony re- 
stored. It is, perhaps, demonstrable, 
therefore, that could discord be elim- 
inated from the scheme of things, 
Utopia would cease to be utopian. 
any event, it follows, or seems to fol- 
low, that the test of an action consists 
in its assonance or its dissonance, and 
that, according as it conduces to har- 
mony or to discord, so does it attract or 
repel. By the same token it becomes 
rather clear that, were the validity of 
the test generally recognized, and, in 
being recognized, adopted, no one could 
again accuse us of rudeness, for we 
should then all omit to do anything that 
could fail to please. 

There, at any rate, is the criterion 
for which the philosophic and the polite 
have equally groped, and which it is 
our mere duty to supply. While we 
are at it, we will supply something else. 
We scorn to have a secret from our 
readers. For there is a secret, a deeper 
mystery, an inner shrine. 

By way of prelude, it may be remem- 
bered that-a long time ago, at an epoch 
when the world was too leisurely to be 
progressive, and too ornate to be rude, 
there were schools where girls were 
taught how to be charming. The gradu- 
ates are said to have been admirable. 
But it is said, too, that they were ad- 
mired less for their beauty, which must 
have been admirable also, than because 
their study of every grace had enabled 
them to display in the art of pleasing a 
maestria that was almost perfect. Al- 
most, but not quite. 


To them still the 
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inner shrine was hidden. Bu: to those 
who had not only studied, but medi- 
tated, to such as they the veil was lifted, 
and they saw that; while beauty may at- 
tract and graciousness detain, yet to 
please generally is not to please pro- 
foundly, and that they alone do both 
who put their vibrations in tune with 
the vibrations of others. 

There it is. To vary with another’s 
varying moods, to be not only gracious, 
but intuitive, not merely attractive but 
sympathetic, to feel as others feel, to 
put yourself in their place, to rise with 
their rising and with them subside—in 
the ability to do that is the great secret, 
the only secret of all. It is the core of 
the law of harmonics, the impalpable 
but prodigious quintessence of charm. 

Neophytes may have the soul of 
Chopin, the manners of Chesterfield, 
the wealth of Croesus; if they lack that, 
neophytes they will remain. If they 
possess it, then, in their company, poets 
lose their abashment, thugs feel at 
home, kings are at ease, wild beasts be- 
come tame. Even in the limits of this 
paragraph there are no limits to what 
they may attain. 

In default of it, there are always con- 
solation prizes for those who succeed 
in doing what deserves to be written, 
for those also who succeed in writing 
what deserves to be read. Moreover, 
apart from such necromancy, and in 
spite, too, of an incivility that is becom- 
ing, perhaps, rather generally diffused, 
the world is full of delightful people, 
whom the majority of us never meet, 
unless, indeed, we seek them in fairy 
tales that are out of print, in ballets that 
are out of date. For in these, also, is 
contained the simple secret of charming. 








Look at the woman here with the new soul, 


Fresh upon her lips 


Alit, the visionary butterfly 
Waiting my word to enter to make bright, 
Or flutter off and leave all blank as first—Pippa Passes. 


ISBERY few beautiful things came 

W into Olaf Nilsson’s life—very 
few beautiful real things, that 
is. His violin gave to him 
many lovely illusions born of 
the delicate tones that a great German 
master had taught him how to produce. 
And the poet’s soul, unquenchable 
within him, showed him other fair 
things—a glimpse of sunset red over 
the gray and smoke-wreathed roof tops 
on which his window looked; a spray 
of fresh green in the square just a block 
or two beyond; sometimes a flight of 
birds; on hot nights the cooling splen- 
dor of the moon. Oh, yes—these 
sweet, chary beauties of the city were 
his; to no man were they more free. 
But extraneous beauty, beauty that 
other people called beauty—the graces 
of life, the charms of women, the color 
and magic of things—these stayed afar 
from Olaf Nilsson like the Blue Bird 
of Happiness. 

He was of the fiber of which artists 
are made—artists in life, as well as in 
art. Under different conditions he 
could have appreciated the poetry of 
perfect food, and the harmony of rich 
surroundings. As things were, he 
rarely had enough to eat, and he lived 





in one of the cheapest upper rooms -of 
Mrs. Levinsky’s cheap lodging house. 
Fate is curiously wasteful in this fash- 
ion—or is it willful wantonness? Does 
she, indeed, find a malicious content in 
gathering walnuts for the toothless, and 
feeding dyspeptics with cakes and ale? 
The cheap attic room would have done 
quite well enough for Mr. Goldrocks, 
who was losing his eyesight, and had a 
fad against a temperature above fifty. 
And Olaf Nilsson could have got drunk 
on Mr. Goldrocks’ Gobelin tapestries 
and the sweet, languorous breath from 
his conservatories. So much for Fate, 
the only lady with a sense of humor, 
and a bitter humor at that! In a mood 
even more freakish and more intention- 
ally heartless than usual, she brought 
Pippa Carpenter into Olaf Nilsson’s 
gray life—a life in which the only color 
came from the paint box of dreams. 
Mrs. Carpenter was a woman whom 
no man could describe ten minutes after 
he had met her. He would have no idea 
whether she was short or tall; he would 
not know how old she was; he could 
not tell the color of her eyes. The 
masculine being did not live who could 
note definitely the way she did her hair, 
or the kind of clothes she wore. But 
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every man, married or unmarried, 
young or old, amorous or ascetjc, could 
remember the curious timbre of her 
voice, with its elusive foreign intona- 
tion; the way her red mouth drooped 
at the corners, as if a sort of weariness 
of the spirit clung to it; and the mar- 
velous, deep red of her hair. Such 
hair !—with tones as rich as wine, and 
as soft as autumn leaves. Her eyes, 
as a matter of fact, were gray with a 
purple glamour about them somehow, 
but all that the man she was talking to 
ever recalled about them was their curi- 
ously sweet, deep look—which always 
gave him the fatuous impression that 
she was really and for the first time 
studying a Kindred Soul. 

She liked Olaf Nilsson, from the first 
day she met him on Mrs. Levinsky’s 
ramshackle stairs. She had gone there 
on one of her restless, impulsive visits 
of benevolence. Like most unsatisfied 
women, she filled her life with a thou- 
sand interests, and chief among them 
was the interest in other women, an al- 
most passionate wish to protect them 
from sundry buffets of outrageous for- 
tune which, along with some unessential 
material luxuries, had been her own 
portion. She was always seeking out 
obscure sisters who were in precari- 
ous situations, and giving them the one 
little tug needed to keep them from 
going fairly over the precipice. She had 
come to the dingy lodging house on 
some such errand. The girl she came 
to see was sordid and unappreciative, 
but Pippa came several times per- 
sistently—and, after she had met Olaf 
Nilsson, and grown to know him in a 
swift, bohemian fashion, she came 
oftener, and even stopped sometimes 
at his studio. There were advantages 
in having no longer a conventional 
reputation to lose. 

Olaf Nilsson had a poet’s face, 
dreamy, yet not effeminate, topped by a 
mane of flaxen-fair hair, and starred by 
eyes as blue as his own mountain lakes. 
He was from far Norway, and some- 
thing of the brooding poetry and mys- 
ticisms of his country lingered in his 
rathe: wistful smile. 

“What a boy!” said Philippa Car- 


penter to her heart. “What an ex- 
quisite, hopeful, wonderful boy!” 

They talked together like old friends 
—odd talk that leaped across formal 
preliminaries, and went at once to the 
heart of the things for which they both 
cared. He told her his brief and sim- 
ple history, and it was touching to note 
that to him it seemed neither brief nor 
simple. He dwelt on the early child- 
hood memories quite seriously and rev- 
erently; his account of how the great 
German musician had carried him away 
to Munich to study was palpably to him 
the recital of a miracle. Those years in 
the German city, days of work and am- 
bition, and a few friends—years that a 
less ingenuous youth would have dis- 
missed in a few casual words—he de- 
scribed breathlessly. To him they had 
been notable, magical, not comparable 
to any other’s experiences. 

Then there was America, where he 
had had such fair prospects, and where 
he had been so sure of making his for- 
tune and bringing the world to his feet. 
Here again he was absurdly, touchingly 
intense. There was no lack of courage 
in him, but there was an almost too 
poignant realization of failure and dis- 
appointment. As his days of study in 
Munich had comprised for him all hope 
and glamorous ambition, so his year in 
America spelled for him the whole of 
the limitless tragedy of defeated genius. 
He had gone down into the depths, he 
and his passionate intensity of soul, and 
he had come back with the exaltation 
of suffering glimmering about him like 
a nimbus. His face had become 
etherealized, his look was fanatical, ab- 
stracted. And he had written a sym- 
phony. It was a tragical symphony— 
that of course. With the egotism which 
is too simple to be arrogant, he had 
called it “Geistschmerz”—“Soul Pain” 
—and doubtless he believed that in its 
poignant harmonies he had for the first 
time voiced the anguish of humanity 
that is broken on the wheel. 

One day he told Mrs. Carpenter that 
he had sent his symphony to the di- 
rector of a great orchestra famous on 
two continents. So might a Japanese 
father speak of sending his son to war, 
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or a mother announce the marriage of 
a beloved daughter. Both pain and 
heartbroken ecstasy filled him. His blue 
eyes were full of hot tears. The be- 
loved thing, the music into which he 
had poured himself and his dreams, all 
that he was and wished to be, had left 
him, had spread great, shining wings 
and flown into the storm of the world. 
What would be its fate? Yet he never 
really doubted that it would be received 
with reverence and honor. It was a 
great symphony—so he believed it. 
Why should not the world be glat to 
get it, and grateful to him for making 
so beautiful a thing? 

But Pippa’s heart ached for him. 

“It is very difficult to get a symphony 
performed by that orchestra,” she said 
to him gently. “Many very distin- 
guished composers have had to wait for 
many years 

Olaf Nilsson smiled at her with the 
divine assurance of a child. 

“Ah, yes!” he said. “But with me, it 
is different. Doubtless they—those 
great composers—wrote very fine sym- 
phonies. But there is no symphony like 
mine. The Herr Direktor he is a great 
and a wise man, a true musician. He 
will know. He cannot fail to know 
that there could be only one such sym- 
phony !” 

Pippa could not find it in her heart to 
tell him that every young composer in 
the world thought just this of his first 
big composition. Some of them were 
not naive enough to say so, but they all 
felt so. Did she not know? Had she 
not studied genius in youth and in 
maturity—studied it rather scornfully, 
and dismissed it as not vastly different 
from other phases of humanity, only, 
occasionally, more exacting? 





At an address in the east sixties, 
Philippa Carpenter was most ex- 
quisitely chez elle. It was not a very 
gorgeous abode, nor was it strictly what 
we Anglo-Saxons call a home; but it 
was a very charming place, and ex- 
pressed Pippa delightfully, if inade- 
quately. That is to say, it expressed 
one side of her—the highly developed, 
beautifully cared-for side—the side that 


found pleasure in rare things, and oc- 
cupation in existing perfectly. Al- 
though she lived a life more or less 
insecure and dubious, and had, indeed, 
no fixed orbit in the cosmos of society, 
she kept about her always an aura made 
out of the finer tones of life—the del- 
icacies, and the supreme. civilizations. 
One evening—it was midwinter, and 
the coldest time of the year held the 


‘city in its grip—she rose suddenly in 


her bijou drawing-room, and looked 
about her at the dainty, luxurious things 
that furnished it, a wild glance such as 
prisoners throw upon the walls of their 
cells. Then she walked out into the 
night. In her heart beat strange words: 
“No one needs me here, but he needs 
me—that poet boy with the violin and 
the divine disregard for money and the 
world—he needs me! I will give up 
everything else. I will go to him—I will 
go to him!” 

She did not love Olaf Nilsson, but it 
seemed to her that what she had to give 
him was better than love. She had left 
not only her jewels, but her furs be- 
hind, and the wind struck cold against 
her throat. She felt a curious joy in 
the chill. It seemed to her that every 
step was carrying her farther out of 
her meaningless life, into some other 
life which was as yet new to her, and 
yet which she seemed to know marvel- 
ously well. It was like a return to some 
lost young country of dreams to climb 
the long, rickety stairway to Olaf Nils- 
son’s room. 

He opened the door, and wonder and 
joy filled his pale face. The studio was 
very dim and bitter cold. A single 
candle flickered on the table. 

“Oh—but you are beautiful!” said 
Olaf Nilsson softly, and he closed the 
door. They were alone in the candle- 
light. 

For the first time he saw Pippa with- 
out her furs. The toque that inclosed 
her cream-white face was as simple as 
one that any shopgirl might have worn. 
If the angle at which it was set dis- 
closed a great wave of red hair in most 
gracious fashion, it was no fault of the 
toque, and detracted in no sense from 
its simplicity. Her gown was dark, and 
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soft, and plain. There was nothing 
radiant about her now—not even her 
face. Brow and chin were cool and 
grave of line and tint; the gray eyes 
were even more full of purple than 
usual, The lips were folded quietly. 
There was no provocation, nor co- 
quetry, in the still and lovely coun- 
tenance. Very gently and simply, like 
a girl, Pippa came forward with her 
wonderful hands, slim and ungloved, 
held out before her. 

Olaf Nilsson did not know that she 
was differently dressed from usual. He 
only knew that she was utterly and un- 
believably lovely. He did not dare to 
speak, after that first breathless feel- 
ing ; he was afraid she would melt away, 
like the thousand other perfect visions 
that came to him at night in the cold 
studio. He had been playing on his 
violin all the evening, and in his ex- 
alted mood he almost believed that she 
was really nothing but an ineffable 
dream. He kissed the exquisite hands, 
and then stood—waiting. 

“You see,” said Philippa gently, “I 
have come. [had to come.” She broke 

-off irrelevantly, looking with a curious 
content at the one little candle. “I am 
so glad,” she said, as if talking to her- 
self, “that you have just a candle! I 
love candles.” 

Still he did not speak, but gazed at 
her, his soul in his eyes. 

“Have you ever thought,” she said 
dreamily, “how much lovelier the idea 
of candlelight is than lamps, or gas, or 
anything else? It isn’t just that the 
light itself is softer—it’s the association, 
the poetry.” 

“In Norway,” said Olaf Nilsson, 
“candlelight meant—home. My mother 
spinning, my sister sounding the kur, 
to call down the cows from the upper 
slope.” 

“Candles for merrymakings and mar- 
riages, and night vigils, and altars,” said 
Pippa, staring at the one little flame 
that flickered in the draft, “and corpse 
candles for the dead. Oh, no wonder 
nearly every one loves candlelight!” 

He had been very patient, but now, 
trembling very much, he took a step 
nearer. 


“Tell me,” ’ he managed to say, under 
his breath, “is this candle to be—an of- 
fering of thanksgiving ?’ i 

She loved his way of putting it—oh, 
he was a natural poet in every heart 
throb. And he needed her! She looked 
about the bare, cold room. How he 
needed her! She would fill his heart so 
full of dreams that he would not feel 
the cold; he should play for her, and 
in listening to his music she would find 
that lost golden country into which she 
had looked with such dazzled, wistful 
eyes when she was a little girl. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a little catch in 
her breath, “do you want me? Do you 
care for me, Olaf Nilsson?” 

“Want you? Care for you?” His 
voice was as amazed as if she had 
asked him if he loved music. “I would 
die for you,” he said simply. 

So she began to speak, and there were 
two voices speaking through her—one 
that could be heard, and one that was 
silent. In everything that she said 
there was an unsaid echo. 

“I have thought it all over,” was what 
she actually said, “and I know that we 
are two derelicts, you and I—two lonely 
souls, and—and if we can give each 
other companionship and—and happi- 
ness——” The unheard voice added— 
pulsing on the unlit pause that held be- 
tween them: “All that I have touched 
has been empty, and hard, and cruel. I 
have had no joy of my life. I want to 
give, and, in giving, to gain the peace 
that is better and dearer than joy. I 
can lift you up, and make you a man. 
It is better than a life of dreams, and 
regrets, and fretfulness.” 

Aloud she said, “Neither of us cares 
for money, but we both love the big 
and true things that life has to give 
to her lovers. Let us, side by side, start 
out. on the highroad. We owe life 
nothing, and life is not our debtor.” 

In her heart she added: “He will 
have a bitter defeat here and soon, when 
he finds that his symphony has been de- 
clined. He will find his castle in the 
air crushed, and his dreams dispelled. 
Could my wretched and unfinished ex- 
istence know a higher destiny of fulfill- 
ment than to save him in the hour of his 
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failure? And, for the rest, I want 
nothing more of life myself. I have 
proved that happiness is not for me. 
But, hand in hand with this dreaming 
boy, is it not possible. 

But Olaf Nilsson’s eyes were full of 
pain—haggard and tragic in his young, 
white face. It dawned slowly and 
strangely on Pippa that he was less ut- 
terly and weakly a boy than she had 
thought. A man’s renunciation was 
struggling with his young, warm ardor. 

“T cannot take your sacrifice!” he 
cried painfully. “You are offering me 
too much.” 

Pippa shook her head. There was a 
curious bitterness in her voice as she 
answered: “No! I am only offering 
you—myself.” Olaf Nilsson did not 
understand. 

“Tt is—too 
huskily. 

“No,” said Mrs. Carpenter quietly, 
“it is not too mueh. It is all that I have 
to give, but that is not—too much. It 
is quite possible that it is not enough.” 

The boy looked as if he could have 
knelt. His blue eyes were wide and re- 
mote with their passion of dreams. 

“Most Beautiful,’ he whispered, “I 
shall not forget! I shall never forget. 
And yet—I cannot take your sacrifice. 
Poverty has made me a poor thing, but 
not so poor as that!” 

Pippa, with a strange and wonder- 
ful pang, realized that he did not know 
at all the quality of her sacrifice. To 
him it was no mess of pottage that she 
was giving up, but an exquisite birth- 
right. 

“You—so high and so perfect,” the 
young voice went on brokenly, incoher- 
ently—‘“‘to stoop to me!. Dear one, what 
have I done to deserve so much? But 
you were made to walk on flowers and 
wear white velvet—do you dream that 
I would let you come to me—here?” 

“T fave come to you,” she said, very 
gently. 

Olaf Nilsson went to her and bent 
above her hands, kissing first one and 
then the other reverently, as if they 
were holy things. 

“Yes, you sweet lady,” he whispered, 
“you have come tome! God thank you 





much,” -he muttered 


for it, for [have no words. But—I will 
not take you. I will send you away. 
Do you hear? I, who love you, who 
re you, will send ‘you out of my 
ife” 

“Forever?” she said quietly. She 
knew the potency of the word. Olaf 
hesitated, and pain drew his face into 
fine, hard lines. 

“Not forever,’ he breathed, and a 
light came into his eyes—‘“only until I 
have won success.” 

Pippa smiled a little scornfully. “Is 
it possible,’ she said, “that you want 
to wait, like a shipping clerk or a brew- 
er’s man, until you can support me?” 

“Dear ” he broke in, but she 
went on, in the same soft, disdainful 
tone: 

“T came to offer you dreams—and 
what you want is a bank account! I 
came to share my heart with you, and 
you are only thinking of sharing a fur- 
nished flat with me!” 

But Olaf Nilsson shook his head. 
“Lovely Beloved,’ he said quaintly, 
“you know better than that.” 

And so they stood, facing one an- 
other, each amazed by the ideals and the 
nobility of the other—closer, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to true affinity than ever 
before. So do our moments of bodily 
parting become most truly moments of 
spiritual meeting. It is a paradox as 
old as love and life. 

“Some day,’ he said softly, “I will 
conquer the world and bring it to you, 
and lay it at your dear feet—some 
day!” 

“Some day?” echoed the woman, and 
the twist of. her lips was of irony as 
well as of pain. “Some day I shall be 
old, Olaf Nilsson!” 

He laughed at the thought. There 
was, indeed, something ageless and im- 
mortal about Pippa Carpenter. For 
fifteen years, time—as women recog- 
nize time, the time of fading lips, sil- 
vering hair, deepening lines—had stood 
still for her, dispassionately, not kindly, 
but like one indifferent to her. Yet 
“some day” sounded sinister and chill. 
She had a sting of revolt as she stared 
at the boy’s beautiful face in the flick- 
ering candlelight. He was better and 
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braver than she had thought; and yet 
—and yet Was she disappointed 
to find, at the test, the poet and dreamer 
melt like mist wreaths, leaving simple 
man? Suddenly he seemed all man— 
elemental, working man, who knew by 
tradition and inheritance that, if man 
does not live by bread alone, neither 
does he live on visions or raptures. 

A knock sounded at the door, and 
mechanically Olaf Nilsson went to it 
and opened it. A fellow lodger handed 
him a square of white. 

“Found it downstairs,” he said brief- 
ly, and went on up yet another rickety 
flight to a yet cheaper attic room. Olaf 
Nilsson, as if in a daze, took the letter 
to the table and stared at it by the light 
of the candle. Philippa stood perfectly 
still, looking at him. The boy lifted 
startled eyes to her, then looked again 
incredulously at the envelope. After a 
moment he opened it with hands that 
shook. The sensitive, delicate violin- 
ist’s fingers were suddenly clumsy. It 
seemed that he would never get the 
folded sheet——— 

“Oh, my God!” said Olaf Nilsson, 
not irreverently, but softly and wonder- 
ingly. He suddenly crushed the letter 
into a ball, and it dropped at his feet. 
Pippa saw his face working in the can- 
dlelight ; there were tears on his cheeks. 

“It is true!” he gasped hoarsely. 
“They are going to do my symphony. 
It is all right—all right. The Herr Di- 
rektor says But read what he 
says!” He stooped, groping excitedly 
for the crumpled letter. 

“Another time,” said Pippa. Her 
voice was kind and steady. There was 
no tremble in it as she added: “I am so 
glad—for you. So thankful—for 
you.” 

Olaf Nilsson turned to her with a 
radiant look. The chill, dark room was 
suddenly warm with the light of his 
face. 

“And now, Beautiful Beloved,” he 
cried, “we can be happy. It is not quite 
the world that I have to offer you”—he 
laughed joyously—“but it is a piece of 
it—a piece of the bright, splendid, 
golden world! There will be money— 
see, the Herr Direktor says I have only 








to leave me now? 


to ask—there will be hundreds—many 
hundreds of dollars, dear heart—think 
of it! I can buy you dainty things al- 
most worthy of you! 

Pippa looked down at her slim, lovely 
hands. The rings that she had left be- 
hind her when she came to-night were 
worth many thousands of dollars. Was 
it possible that he did not know? Was 
it conceivable that he really believed he 
could give her some material pleasure 
with which she was not satiated? Alas, 
he could find no jewels to give her that 
would be new—she had wanted only his 
dreams; and it was too late for them. 

“Let us go out and celebrate,” went 
on the boy eagerly. “I have-the rent 
money saved up. We can use that, and ` 
to-morrow I shall see the Herr Di- 
rektor. Oh, Most Dear, we will go to 
a restaurant where there are flowers, 
and lights, and—yes, I will even endure 
their execrable music to-night—and we 
will have a wonderful dinner!” 

Pippa put her hand to her throat. 

Oh, those “wonderful dinners” that 
she had had with other men! She knew 
that if she went into a restaurant with 
Olaf Nilsson, and saw his poet’s face 
in the light of a little, red-shaded lamp, 
she would die! 

She fastened her jacket quietly and 
turned to the door. 

“Where are you going?” he exclaimed 
in affright. “Pippa! You are not going 
You came to 

rE 

“That was different,” she said stead- 
ily, as she opened the door. “It is all,” 
she smiled faintly in the candlelight, 
“all a matter of standard. We were 
two derelicts—two souls groping toward 
each other. Now you are a successful 
composer, and I am—Pippa Carpenter. 
It is all a matter of standard,” she re- 
peated. “I couldn’t stay now—you 
don’t need me, and so I couldn’t stay.” 

She was passing through the door- 
way when she paused, and looked back 
rather wistfully. 

“Do you know,” said Pippa gently, 
“T almost wish that letter had not come, 
Olaf Nilsson.” 

So she went away and left him in the 
candlelight. 









ARQUIN awoke gasping, 
%} agony compressing his heart 
as in a vise. He looked 
through the open door into 
the lighted bathroom, and saw 
that the hands of the little clock on the 
shelf stood at half past eleven. This 
last attack was the fiercest of all, and 
as he writhed in pain the events of the 
night passed before him. Creissels’ 
` words rang in his ears over and over 
again. 

Creissels had, as usual, been drinking 
more than one should when one is en- 
tertaining guests, but there had been no 
mistaking the earnestness and despair 
in his face and voice. And the truth 
of his words had sunk into Tarquin’s 
heart. 


“Why do you stay here, Tarquin?” 


he had said. “You are not one of us. 
You can do something that is worth 
doing. I cannot. I wish to God I 
could.” 

The New Year’s call at Creissels’ had 
been the only one that Tarquin had 
made, and he had come home shortly 
after ten with that acute pain at his 
heart that came always with increasing 
violence and frequency. The reception 
at Creissels’ had bordered on. license 
even by the lax standards of the town. 
Tarquin knew his town and his towns- 
people. He was one of the earliest of 
its citizens, for he had been born there 
in the first days of the place, and he had 
lived among its people all his life. They 
were the only people with whom he had 
ever associated, yet he was an alien 


among them. There was a subtle dif- 
ference between him and them, and 
both he and they knew that he was not 
of them. Yet he liked them, and they 
liked him. 

He tried to analyze it clearly as he 
lay there wrestling with his pain in the 
futile endeavor to sleep. 

It had always been there, for he re- 
membered the vague, confused longings 
of his boyhood—the wild desire of 
youth to go forth into the world with 
nothing but his two hands and a heart 
full of hope to do something that would 
be lasting, something that would be for 
keeps. Always his ambitions had 
pointed from home, and he remembered 
that no one had understood that desire 
—no one save his father, who had 
sternly repressed it. 

His father had been a man fine-na- 
tured, the soul of honor, religious to 
the point of fanaticism, and one of 
those autocrats who insist upon regulat- 
ing to the smallest detail the lives of 
those who are dependent upon them. 

In his shadow Tarquin’s mother and 
sisters had lived their starved, joyless 
lives, and died. The old man’s whim 
had been sufficient to drive from them 
their dearest friends; he had imposed 
his own loneliness and asceticism upon 
them all. Tarquin, when young, had 
rebelled once or twice, but he had been 
punished with a remorseless cruelty 
that had taught him that he must live 
his life according to his father’s stand- 
ards, or his father would break him to 
bits. 
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From a moral point of view the re- 
sults had been excellent; Tarquin’s 
father had chosen his friends and his 
pleasures, and they had been extremely 
moral friends and extremely moral 
pleasures. They were dull, too, but 
Tarquin’s conscience told him that it 
was just; he had yielded his father-filial 
duty, and his father had made him a 
man honorable and virtuous. He had 
bided his time patiently, never sowing 
wild oats, never venturing into the 
world on his own hook. He was a mere 
puppet, obeying the paternal hand on 
the strings, and all the while he felt 
that there was something within him, 
the best of what was within him, that 
was being slowly stifled. 

And now his father was dead, and he 
was rich and free—useless gifts, for 
youth and the ability to do the things 
he wished were dead within him. He 
had sunk, year by year and day by day, 
in the swamp of his environment, until 
only his head remained above the muck, 
and the far, bright horizons of youth 
and hope had dropped from sight one 
by one. 

Tarquin had held ideals of friendship 
that he had despaired of realizing, 
ideals of citizenship that he had ceased 
to hope for, and ideals of womanhood 
that he still dreamed of, for he had 
glimpsed them in the lives of uncom- 
plaining martyrdom of his mother and 
sisters. 

He had thought to find her in a girl 
who was young and carefully brought 
up—as were few of the women of Tar- 
quin’s town. She was full of charm 
and intelligence and the capacity for 
fine things, and he had loved her with 
the desperate love of a lonely man. 

Yet that night at Creissels’ he saw 
that she had been playing a part. She 
had been pleased at the scene that had 
disgusted him, and she had tried to con- 
ceal her pleasure from him. She was 
one of them; their ways were hers; 
there was the same subtle difference be- 
tween him and her, and the same subtle 
link between her and the others. Tar- 
quin did not condemn nor despise his 
townspeople; he only knew that their 
ways were not—never could be—his, 


and he had felt overwhelmingly alone, 
and becoming sick had muttered an ex- 
cuse and left. He realized that she had 
been his last hopé, and now he felt that 
he and his life were a failure. In a 
way he had lived a life of constant 
self-sacrifice, yet it had not even satis- 
fied his father who had exacted it. Deep 
within him there had been something 
that called him to an appointed task, 
and he had refused the call. He had 
been miserable and unhappy because he 
had been out of place. Somewhere 
there must be some one thing for him 
to do. He would have known it imme- 
diately had he only found it. But he 
had never searched. He had been fight- 
ing his destiny. 

There occurred to him a verse that 
had thrilled him years ago, because it 
had told him better than he could ever 
say himself something that slept deep 
in his hearty and he muttered it to him- 
self as thé” clock hands crept together 
on the dial: 


“The Lady Moon is my lover, 

My friends are the oceans four, 
The heavens have roofed me over 
And the dawn is my golden door; 

I would liefer follow the condor 
Or the sea gull, soaring from ken, 
Than bury my godhead yonder 

In the dust of the whirl of men.” 


The doubt of a futile life assailed 
him. Had he been given his ten tal- 
ents? Had he been given the wings of 
an eagle, and had he refused to soar the 
ether because he had found himself in 
a barnyard? 

The pain at his heart grew into an 
agony that blinded, stifled, paralyzed 
him; he delved roughly into his tor- 
tured brain for an idea that would give 
him relief. Bodily suffering were noth- 
ing, and it were sweet to die could he 
only find balm for the grief at his brain. 
He gave a mute cry for help on God 
and man, and a sudden courage came to 
him; the pain relaxed a trifle, and he 
told himself that he was a coward to 
despair. It was never too late; even yet 
he could claim his heritage, and do or 
try to do the thing that was to last. 
The joy of the thing might be gone, but 
the thing itself was surely left. 
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His pain went from him suddenly and 
completely, as was customary, leaving 
= weak and drowsy in a delicious re- 
ief. 

He glanced sleepily at the clock. Both 
hands pointed at twelve. In the hall he 
heard the footsteps of his servant, 
Joyce, and at the same moment the 
clock in the bathroom struck the first 
stroke of twelve with a clear, silvery 
peal. Tarquin dropped back to sleep 
with a smile at his new-found deter- 
mination on his lips. 

The next day he felt better than he 
had done for months, and his mysteri- 
ous ailment seemed gone from him. He 
lost no time, but put his affairs in order, 
and began his pilgrimage. 


In the years that followed Tarquin 
traveled far and wide. Those who 
wander are of a caste by themselves, 
and Tarquin owned their magic touch 
of vagabondage. He who had been an 
alien among his own people found kin- 
ship in a day with men with whom he 
pieced out the deficiency of common 
speech by signs. 

He walked up and down the high- 
ways and byways of the earth; new im- 
pressions and new ideas flung them- 
selves upon him in an avalanche, and, 
searching for the thing he was to do, 
he wondered more and more at the 
problem of life. 

Strange tongues came to him— 
slowly, for Tarquin had started too late 
ever to become a linguist, but he was 
that one man in a thousand who had no 
strings to hold him to the land, the re- 
ligion, the viewpoint to which he was 
born. He was a clean sheet of paper 
for all men and things to write their 
lessons on, and as he began to grope be- 
neath the surface and pick the same 
shining fragments of gold from the 
hearts of men, from their religions, 
from their customs, from their forms 
of government, he became a true cos- 
mopolite—unprejudiced, unsure, certain 
of nothing, puzzled but unterrified by 
the mammoth, and to him meaningless 
enigma of life. 

When he met General Zumalacarre- 
gui he had not yet found what he was 


to do, nor had he dreamed what he was 
to become. 


Tarquin had come to Funchal from 
Las Palmas and the West Coast, and 
was waiting for a steamer to take him 
to Gibraltar. He and Zumalacarregui 
looked. at each other in the hotel dining 
room, and at the glance picked each 
other out of all the rest as men unable 
to be classified. After dinner they 
spoke, and walked up and down the 
veranda, looking down on the bay and 
town. They talked in Spanish, which 
Zumalacarregui spoke as a true Basque 
—vilely, and they talked about men and 
places. 

Zumalacarregui was burned black by 
the sun, was short and squat almost to 
deformity, and was grizzled with age 
and experience. He was a man with an 
idea, too, and presently he told it to 
Tarquin, smoking countless cigarettes 
the while. And Tarquin smoked and 
listened. 

Zumalacarregui was a fanatic on re- 
publicanism. He maintained that the 
worst republic was infinitely superior to 
the best of monarchical governments. 
His reason for this was that true re- 
publicanism was annihilating to caste 
which, more than all other things com- 
bined, had served to throttle, enslave, 
keep in ignorance‘and misery, and de- 
grade in body and soul the great ma- 
jority of the human race. 

Tarquin had often thought the same 
thing, and listened, a little puzzled, for 
he surmised that there was something 
unexpected coming. Zumalacarregui 
went on to prove his thesis. His idea 
was no theory, and he himself was no 
theorist or dreamer, but the most prac- 
tical of men. It was not the beautiful 
theory of republicanism that he loved, 
but its practical success as proved by 
history. He had the history of repub- 
lics at his fingers’ ends, and he quoted 
long statistics to prove that republics 
produced the best men, soldiers, artists, 
statesmen; that they gave the best op- 
portunity to mankind for development 
and happiness. 

He pointed to the Dutch republic— 
to the things it had done, to the men 
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it had produced in every walk of life. 
He showed that the world had advanced 
more in a hundred years of republican- 
ism, other nations following where 
France and the American republic had 
lighted the way, than in all the centuries 
before. He numbered the long list of 
inventions, of things that have gone to 
make for the good of humanity, and 
showed that most of them had come 
from the brains of the children of the 
republics, 

“T tell you,” he said, in his quick, ab- 
rupt, calm way, “that when men spring 
from the common people and do things 
and invent things, their country is either 
a republic, has been one, or is about to 
be one. Look at the glories of the 
first French empire. It was the repub- 
lic that bred the men that won them. 
Look at ——.’ He named another 
great power. “She will be a republic 
soon.” 

Tarquin listened to the argument in 
silence, neither attempting to refute nor 
commend it. Changing abruptly, Zu- 
malacarregui told his own story. 

He was a Basque, of the family of 
the great Carlist hero of his name, and 
he had been a priest. He had drawn in 
the principle of the divine right of kings 
even with his mother’s milk, but had be- 
come a republican from the study of 
history. He had fought in the last Car- 
list war because he thought that the re- 
forms promised by the Carlists would 
pave the way for the republic that was 
his dream. He had been unfrocked and 
excommunicated, yet he still called him- 
self a Catholic, and practiced the rites 
of his church. 

“T am a better Catholic than those 
who had me expelled,” he said. “While 
I believe and worship God according to 
my belief, and do my duty, do you think 
any man or assemblage of men can 
drive me from Christ? No.” 

His defiance enraptured Tarquin. 

Zumalacarregui continued his story. 

He had been sent to Ceuta for his 
part in the revolution, but had escaped, 
and lived among the Moors for five 
years. At the end of that time he had 
enlisted in the Foreign Legion at Tlem- 
cen, and had won his commission. He 


had soldiered in Senegal, in Madagas- 
car, and in Indo-China. An old com- 
rade of Carlist days, met by chance, had 
induced him to go to South America— 
to the republic of Soriano. 

He stopped. “Do you know Sori- 
ano?” he asked Tarquin abruptly. 

“Yes,” answered Tarquin. “San Fe- 
lipe y Santiago. It is one of the places 
in the world that I love best.” 

“T lived there for ten years,” said 
Zumalacarregui. “I was minister of 
war for five of them. I have been in 
exile for two years, and—I sail for 
Soriano to-morrow—to overthrow the 
government.” 

“To: overthrow the government!” 
echoed Tarquin. 

“Yes. Not for lust of power or gold 
or to free her from unjust and tyranni- 
cal rule. Not for any of those reasons, 
but merely to reform the school sys- 
tem.” 

“To reform the 
echoed Tarquin again. 

“Listen!” said Zumalacarregui for- 
cibly. “What is the strength of a re- 
public? The justice and equity of its 
laws? The equality of opportunity? 
No! But in the hearts of its citizens, 
and in their belief in the sacred prin- 
ciples of republicanism. A republic 
will never be just or free until its citi- 
zens are just and free. ‘The money 
spent in the enforcement of compli- 
cated laws were better used in educat- 
ing its citizens to respect them—in 
teaching them to be citizens in fact. 

“The duties of a citizen and the sac- 
redness of liberty should be taught 
coincident with the belief in the true 
God, and also the corresponding hatred 
for class, caste, privilege, titles, and all 
the tinsel in which injustice and greed 
and oppression wrap themselves to daz- 
zle the eyes of fools. 

“Monarchies are far more cunning 
than republics. In their schools belief 
in the divine right of kings, in the di- 
vine privilege—the superiority of class 
—is taught rigorously as the first duty 
to God. 

“But what republic teaches the oppo- 
site of all this—the equality of man, the 
duties of citizenship, the justice of 


school system!” 
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equal rights? In your country every 
schoolboy can tell of the rise and fall 
of empires, the conquests of weak na- 
tions by strong ones, but not one can 
give you a clear idea of the growth of 
the spirit of liberty and the belief in, 
and success of, popular government, or 
the beauty and justice of the principles 
that lay behind the French Revolution 
over which the Reign of Terror hangs 
like a hideous curtain over a priceless 
treasure. 

“But these things will come. South 
America is a wonderful place. The fu- 
ture of the Latin race lies there. Lib- 
erty is a Latin word. A free Rome 
once conquered the world; a free 
France defied it and forced liberty upon 
it. Spain alone of the Latin sisters has 
never been strong or free—great, per- 
haps, but never strong or free. And 
Spanish will be the tongue of the great 
republic that will stretch from Tierra 
del Fuego to Panama.” 


When General Zumalacarregui sailed 
for South America Tarquin went with 
him, fascinated alike by the man and 
the idea. The man himself was so fine, 
so unquestioning and dauntless, so sure 
of the thing that he was about to do; 
and the idea was so dazzling, and it 
- opened up such a luminous vista of pos- 
sibilities. 

They landed on the great river far 
above San Felipe y Santiago, and at 
their coming the revolution swept over 
the republic like the flame of a powder 
train. There was desperate fighting, and 
Tarquin saw most of it. 

And then he met a girl. 

-There had been an epic struggle for 
the possession of the plaza of a little 
town on the Rio Yi. An old church that 
had witnessed many-such scenes in the 
days when Spaniard and Portuguese 
struggled for the possession of Soriano 
was used as a hospital, and Tarquin en- 
tered it to have an arm, pierced by a 
ball, dressed. 

The flags were covered with wounded 
and dying. Men groaned in agony, and 
called on Heaven. At the foot of the 
crucified Christ that stood at the altar 
rail a man with his stomach torn open 


by a piece of shell clung to the cross, 
and raised his bloodless and pain-con- 
torted face in the endeavor to kiss the 
nailed, bleeding feet of the Savior, 
perhaps as a last prayer for pardon. 
As Tarquin stared at him his grasp re- 
laxed, and he fell dead in a red puddle 
on anather man, who screamed with 
pain and blasphemed horribly. 

A priest was among the wounded, ad- 
ministering the sacraments and dressing 
wounds, and the girl was helping him. 
She came quickly to Tarquin to band- 
age his arm. She was young, slim, and 
had curious, half-slanted eyes, like a 
gypsy of Albaicin. The hands that 
deftly and calmly bound up his arm 
were scarce as wide as Tarquin’s two 
fingers. 

“Who are you?” said Tarquin in a 
whisper. 

The slanted eyes looked into his, and 
he saw that they were of that rare green 
color that is considered the ultimate 
beauty in Spain. The color fled from 
her face, and she strove to answer. 

“I will come back when it is over,” 
said Tarquin, and then he went forth to 
the battle to be swept on in the march 
that they had commenced to San Felipe 
y Santiago, while she returned to her 
task of succoring the wounded. 

They had seen each other but a mo- 
ment; they had met and known and 
loved each other in a single glance. 

It was the last spark of magic that 
kindled into flame the youth that he 
thought had been burned out seven 
years before. 

Life? Had he ever thought it was a 
problem, an enigma? 

He loved a friend—Zumalacarregui; 
he loved a girl—he did not even know 
her name; and he had an idea to fight 
and live or die for. % 

That was the answer to the problem 
of life; to love and to work. ` 

The revolution had run over Soriano 
like a train of powder, but it had died 
in one locality as soon as it lighted in 
another. After the first success of sur- 
prise, the insurrectionists were every- 
where defeated. 

Tarquin, separated from Zumalacar- 
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Tegui, and penned up against a western 
“cuchilla,” was forced to surrender to 
prevent’ the useless slaughter of his 
men. But he had done much in the few 
weeks of the revolution. The score, he 
was compelled to admit to himself, was 
greater than that of all his previous life. 

A general amnesty was declared. The 
rebels were treated as combatants, and 
gave themselves up as prisoners of war, 
but Tarquin was taken to San Felipe y 
Santiago to be tried on the charge of 
having violated the customs of civilized 
warfare. 


Tarquin heard the bell of the cathe- 
dral across the plaza boom out twelve. 
It was midnight. He had but twelve 
hours of life remaining, for he was to 
be publicly shot at noon on the morrow. 

He was compelled to admit that his 
trial had been fair, and his judges both 
fair and courteous. After the sentence 
had been pronounced, the general pre- 
siding had told him privately how sorry 
they all were, the officer who had prose- 
cuted him so vigorously but so imper- 
sonally and courteously had begged his 
pardon for the things he had been 
obliged to do, and the one who had de- 
fended him so desperately had assured 
him with a quaver in his voice that he 
had done his best, and had wrung his 
hand hard. 

Tarquin knew it. 

He was alone in a cell at the end of a 
corridor. There were no other prison- 
ers—no one save the sentry, whom he 
could see by pressing his face against 
the bars of the door. 

He began to think of death; at first 
curiously, then with fascination, ulti- 
mately with horror. It was only the 
day before that Zumalacarregui, and his 
idea, and the girl of the old church of 
the Rio Yi had solved for him the prob- 
lem of life. Now he was to face that 
of death. It seemed to Tarquin that he 
was young to die. He had so much to 
live for! Eternal hope told him that 
yet he would be spared. He had twelve 
hours. Much could happen in twelve 
hours. Yet twelve hours was a terrible 
watch to travel alone, with death wait- 
ing at the end of the road. 


He lay down and tried to sleep, but 
sleep would not come. 

He began to doubt, and thought of 
his wasted life. To-morrow he must 
pass, pay the penalty for his sins and 
neglects. They seemed to him crimes 
now. Then in turn he commenced to 
wonder. Was there really a hell be- 
yond? Or a heaven? And if there 
were, must one have the approval of 
creed to enter? He thought of his 
father’s gloomy, terrible religion, a faith 
that had struck despair into his heart 
even when he was a child. 

He began to quiver with dread at the 
thought of the death that he had faced 
a score of times in the last few weeks 
without a tremor. 

He drove the thought from his head, 
and thought of the girl. Was he never 
to see her again? And Zumalacarregui ? 
What had become of him? Had he 
escaped, or had he been taken? He re- 
gretted that he had not asked, for now 
that he was to die they would have told 
him. He remembered Zumalacarregui’s 
superb defiance and certain belief in his 
idea. The idea! That surely was right. 
Tarquin clenched his fist, and some of 
Zumalacarregui’s dauntless spirit came 
to him. 

Footsteps rang in the corridor. It 
was a civilian followed by two soldiers. 
The civilian entered the cell, apologizing 
for disturbing Tarquin as he did so, and 
the soldiers marched away. 

The man was fat and swarthy, had a 
black mustache, and wore a bright-red 
wide faja about his waist. He eyed 
Tarquin with an endless interest and 
curiosity, and another emotion that 
could not be deciphered, and began to 
question him about his associates—their 
names and who they were. 

Tarquin thought he understood. The 
man had been sent there to get Tar- 
quin’s last confession, to implicate 
others who had been concerned in the 
pronunciamenio. 

The man spoke good English, al- 
though with an accent, and Tarquin was 
sure that he was an Italian. He an- 
swered in sullen monosyllables. 

Then the man changed his tactics, and 
began to ask Tarquin about himself. 
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Hope leaped in the condemned man’s 
heart. They had found that he was not 
guilty—the American minister had in- 
tervened—he had been reprieved. 

He told the man everything that he 
asked, and they talked for hours. 

“Do you not want a priest?” the Ital- 
ian asked him suddenly. 

“No,” answered Tarquin. 
believe in that sort of thing.” 

“No? But even so. It is good to 
talk with one who has experience in this 
sort of thing—who has talked with 
others who are—as you are.” 

Again Tarquin despaired. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “Are 
you a prisoner or a spy? Are you also 
sentenced to death ?” 

“No,” said the Italian gently. “I am 
come here only to talk to you. I wanted 
to know you.” 

Tarquin fell silent and ceased to an- 
swer. The distraction of the man’s 
presence, of the hope that he might be 
saved, fell away in the terrible idea of 
death. He brooded. 

He began to wish that he had asked 
for a priest, that he might talk to him 
about God, the unknown God, and about 
the terrible jump that he was to make 
in the dark. It was not what he was 
going to face. It was the transcendant 
loneliness of it all, and the horror of 
waiting. He understood why men com- 
mitted suicide on the eve of execution. 
He felt a sudden warm gratitude to- 
ward the Italian for being there with 
him. 

It occurred to him that his nerves 
were bad. He had drunk strong black 
coffee the night before. One thing 
haunted him. He, whose name had 
gone through Soriano during the few 
weeks of the revolution as a byword for 
valor, was to be shot publicly. What a 
horror, what an unspeakable degrada- 
tion it would be if he broke down! 

He put his hand on the Italian’s 
shoulder. 

“Tell me——” he commenced, with 
his soul in his voice. The Italian quiv- 
ered with emotion. 

But again there came the tramp of 
feet in the corridor. 


“T do not 


It was a squad this time, and a man 
with his breakfast. The squad waited, 
and, as he ate slowly, he heard the clock 
boom out eight strokes. Four hours 
more. He hugged them to his breast, 
those four precious hours of life. 

When he had finished, the Italian 
poured something white from a flask 
into a cup, and offered it to him. 

“It is aguardiente,” he said. 

Tarquin handed the cup back politely. 
“No, thank you,” he answered. 

The Italian gulped it down himself. 
All the soldiers were eying Tarquin, yet 
ee time he met their gaze their glances 

ell. 

The Italian took him by the arm. 

“Come,” he said kindly. “You must 
prepare yourself for a surprise.” 

“A reprieve?” cried Tarquin. 

“T must not tell you.” 

They marched him forth from the 
prison into the blinding sunshine. The 
plaza was alive with people in fiesta 
attire. A lane held by two lines of sol- 
diers led through them across to an open 
space beside the great bulk of the cathe- 
dral. The trees were bright and green; 
down a long street he could see the 
sparkling waters of the bay, and the 
cerro beyond with its fort and light- 
house, and the sun, ‘and stripes of the 
gay flag of Soriano fluttering above 
them. 

Tarquin threw his hand before his 
eyes, and shook off the Italian’s arm. 

“T can walk alone,” he said. 

It was a terrible passage to run the 
gantlet of those thousands of people 
through that narrow lane, and a spasm 
of doubt went through Tarquin. 

“T have changed my mind,” he said 
hurriedly to the Italian, who continued 
by his side. “I would like to speak with 
a priest.” 

“There is no time,” answered the 
other gently. 

A face peering out from the crowd as 
he passed fascinated Tarquin. It stared 
at him white and mute, and he recog- 
nized one of his comrades—one to 
whom his word had been law in the 
fighting. As they neared the cathedral 
Tarquin saw four soldiers carrying 
something on a litter. 
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“Not this way, fools!” snarled the 
officer commanding Tarquin’s squad. 
But it was too late. Tarquin had seen 
the man they bore, had seen his face. 

It was Zumalacarregui. Zumalacar- 
regui had not escaped, nor had he been 
reprieved, as Tarquin was going to be. 
It stunned him like a blow. 

Suddenly he found himself in the 
open space against the wall of the cathe- 
dral. The line of soldiers broke away 
under hoarse commands of the officers, 
and Tarquin was face to face with a 
thousand troops and ten thousand’ peo 
ple, all of whorna stared at him in silence. 

He and the Italian and the squad 
were alone. The stucco of the wall he 
was against was broken in half a dozen 
places at a height of three or four feet 
from the ground by fusillades. There 
was blood on the ground. 

Already they were binding his hands 
behind him. 

“Then I am to die,” he said to the 
Italian. 

“Yes,” the man answered in Eng- 
lish. “You must be brave. You must 
die like a man.” 

“I am young to die,” said Tarquin. 
“There is so much that I want to do.” 

“I know. I know,” said the other, 
with a quaver in his voice. 

Tarquin took his stand with his back 
to the wall. 

“Not that!” he said fiercely, as they 
would have bandaged his eyes. 

The officer hesitated. “Let it be as 
he wishes,” the Italian commanded. 

The squad marched away, and Tar- 
quin saw that another was standing 
thirty yards away. The Italian re- 
mained. 

“You were a brave foe,” he whis- 
pered low. “I am Once, as you 
probably know, I, too, was sentenced 
to be shot. But I was reprieved. It 
was because of that night that I came 
to pass the last night with you.” 

The name he spoke was that of a 
famous soldier of Soriano. 

“Thank you,” said Tarquin, and then 
the Italian was gone, and he was alone, 
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silent. 

One of the firing squad shook like an 
aspen, another was stoical, a third was 
red-eyed as if he had wept, a fourth 
was 

But the officer was speaking low: 
“Shoot straight, camaradas. It is the 
kindest thing you can do.” 

The commands rang out like thunder 
in the unnatural stillness. Tarquin took 
a quick glance toward the cerro. In 
the air was the white flash of the wings 
of sea gulls, and high, high overhead a 
bird hung motionless like a speck in the 
air. It could not have been a condor, 
for the condor never strayed so far 
from the Andes, but Tarquin remem- 
bered the old song: 





“T would liefer follow the condor 
Or the sea gull, soaring from ken, 
Than bury my godhead yonder 

In the dust of the whirl of men,” 


“T have learned to live, and I have 
learned to die,” he thought, as the guns 
of the soldiers presented. 

The muzzle of that of the stoical sol- 
dier wabbled, but that of the tearful 
one pointed like a rock straight at Tar- 
quin’s heart. Tarquin stared at that 
one, and thought of the girl of the 
church by the Rio Yi. She was to have 
his last thought. 

Then he saw her burst through the 
line of soldiers, and run toward him, 
her half-slanted green eyes fixed on his. 

Flame burst from the leveled mus- 
kets in a crash like thunder, yet she 
came on _— smiling—closer—closer— 
closer 





Joyce thought he had heard his mas- 
ter call, and he entered the room just 
as the bathroom clock tinkled the last 
stroke of twelve, and the New Year 
was hailed by the blast of a cannon in 
the public square. 

Tarquin lay quite still, as if asleep, 
but on examination Joyce found that 
although his body was still warm he 
was dead. 





Isn’t it wonderful, isn’t 
it glorious? Good Lord, I 
can hardly believe it myself, 
gg as yet! I’m afraid every min- 
~ ute I'll have to wake up. 
Amy, Leila is going to marry me! You 
understand, dearest little friend? Leila 
is going to marry me!” 
The ghost of Amy’s voice came out 





of a great darkness, whimpering 
bleakly : 

“Leila? Leila?” 

“Leila, Leila, Leila!’ Gordon ca- 


ressed the pretty name lingeringly, with 
a lover’s naive delight. “So surprised, 
Amy? Little Gray Dove, why don’t 
you lift those great eyes of yours and 
see Love—when he comes so close to 
you, too!” 

She who had loved him entirely, all 
her life, lifted her eyes to his wonder- 
ingly. Love had, indeed, walked so 
close to Amy that she had needed to 
lift her shy glance to find him mirrored 
in a stranger’s; and the beloved never 
knew! 

“Don’t receive my great news so 
placidly, Amy.” <A hint of injured 
pride was in his voice. “As usual, I’ve 
raced home to tell you, you first of all. 
And you’re taking it as a mere matter 
of course! I thought you’d care, you 
know, a little bit.” 

Amy steadied herself gallantly. She 
could hear her own natural voice in 
quiet and earnest reply; but she won- 
dered at the dullness which overlooked ; 
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surely, she thought, her ears had been 
keen to detect that poignant quiver in 
Gordon’s voice! 

As usual, they walked up the broad 
old stairs together, parting with pleas- 
ant good nights; but all the while her 
heart was clamoring insistently: “This 
is good-by. Gordon Joes not love you! 
Gordon does not love you!” 

After the manner of women, she laid 
by her shy dream in the lavender and 
rosemary of unselfishness. Since Gor- 
don wished it, she forced herself to be 
one of his bride’s attendants. 


Gordon came home, five years later, 
to attend his guardian’s funeral. Leila 
was not with him; for, of course, a 
great and famous beauty and social 
leader has too many calls upon her time 
to expend any of that precious com- 
modity upon an old professor’s ob- 
sequies. 

Gordon had grown: stronger, colder, 
harder. In his eyes burned a new 
light—the cold, clear light of calcula- 
tion and of dominion; the lips were 
straight and smileless, the brows con- 
centrated; he seemed to incarnate in 
himself that fierce and intense force 
which seeks, and attains, success. 

He felt, and expressed, a sincere sor- 
row for his old guardian’s death; and 
he was very kind, and very patient, with 
the old man’s old wife, who had moth- 
ered him and Amy, two orphaned chil- 
dren left to her care. But he was as a 
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hound in leash, almost tremblingly 
eager to be gone; he had so many big 
deals on hand just then, and time is so 
precious. 

Gordon rushed back to his place, a 
tooth-and-nail foothold in the big 
struggle; and Amy stayed behind in her 
place—so quiet a place that she herself 
was utterly unaware how big it really 
was. For love is a power which 
spreads in ever-widening circles, and 
Amy’s, flowing outward and onward, 
swept many another into the calm cur- 
rent of its sweet and living waters. 
Most of her work lay among children; 
and it may have been through them that 
she gained her delicate perception, her 
exquisite intuition; for children com- 
municate the incommunicable; upon 
their fresh faces, as morning dew upon 
opening flowers, is the sign of the un- 
seen; in a child’s eyes the vision mirrors 
its last traces. 

When his little girl was born, Gordon 
wrote hurriedly to the homefolk. The 
child was very delicate, he said. And 
he had, remembering another little girl, 
called the new baby “Amy.” 

Gordon’s little girl! From the deep, 
deep well of Amy’s mother spirit, love 
almost felt the pressure of that soft 
small body against her breast; and it 
comforted her oddly to think that, per- 
haps, the slumbering soul of her little 
namesake might dimly divine it, and 
rest the softer for it. 

She sent, from time to time, little 
frocks so fairylike that Leila exclaimed 
over them. 

“Why, they’d 


cost a perfectly 


fabulous price!” she told Gordon. “The : 


designs are all original, the needlework 
the most lovely I’ve ever laid my eyes 
on. These old-maid women certainly 
can do wonders with a needle, poor 
things!” 

She herself wrote to thank Amy. 
She was going abroad for her health, 
she said; besides, she hadn’t a decent 
frock left. She’d advise Amy, if she 
ever went abroad, to get just her din- 
ner frocks from Paquin’s, her tailored 
togs from London, but to be sure and 
buy all her lingerie in Vienna; they had 
it so much finer in Vienna! She hoped 


to see Amy when she returned. And 
the nurses assured her that the baby 
was getting on as well as could be ex- 
pected; and oh, thank Amy again for 
those perfectly adorable little frocks! 

After that, there was a long, long 
silence. 


The June afternoon was soft and 
cloudy, with an occasional gentle 
sprinkling of rain to freshen the 
garden; doors and windows were wide 
open to the wet fragrance of the breeze. 
In her chair on the south porch the old 
aunt dozed peacefully, her knitting 
needles still loosely clasped in her re- 
laxed hands. 

In the old parlor, Amy played softly 
to herself those unreal and fairylike 
melodies of Chopin, which are glimmer- 
ing moonlight gates:upon the Road of 
Yesterdays. And then she lifted her 
eyes and saw the child standing in the 
open door, eagerly and yet gravely re- 
garding her. 

Instinctively Amy smiled; and the 
child smiled back, a dear and alluring 
smile, showing the tiny teeth. Its fair 
and fragile face was lighted by black- 
lashed eyes of softest gray, its hair was 
of palest gold, and a deep cleft marked 
its small chin; the dainty garments 
which clothed it were of the costliest 


simplicity. 
“Why, Baby! Where did you come 
from?” Amy rose from the piano. 


The 
vaguely. 

“Oh, little runaway!” 
toward it as she spoke. 

With the skimming motion of the 
swallow’s flight, the child retreated. 
Down the polished and shadowed hall, 
out through the wet garden, among the 
showery roses, the spicy pinks, the little 
white-shod feet fled lightly; the little 
white figure vanished behind the old 
oak, beneath which she and Gordon had 
many a time “played house.” Just be- 
yond this oak the high, red-brick wall 
shut off the highway. 

“Baby!” called Amy  coaxingly. 
“Baby!” But the child had vanished. 

Puzzled and confused, Amy returnéd 
to the house. Strange babies in costly 


child waved a small hand 


Amy moved 
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frocks do not, however, drop out of the 
clouds, to vanish behind oak trees in 
gardens. She would presently be called 
upon by anxious folk seeking a precious 
truant. But the afternoon passed; and 
no one came to inquire for a gold-haired 
baby. Amy wished, too, that she might 
see the little one again. Such deep and 
shining eyes, so tender and endearing a 
smile! 

In the garden, where she had played 
in babyhood, Amy passed her happiest 
hours; here, in the summer evenings, 
while her aunt slept peacefully, Amy 
brought her work. This afternoon, her 
sewing had fallen idly to her lap. 
Drowsy bees droned among drowsier 
flowers; a light, young breeze frolicked 
` with light, young leaves. Beside the 
summerhouse a graveled rose walk ran, 
and down this scented and petaled path 
trotted a tiny figure; halting beneath a 
rosebush which shot up greenly above 
its fair head, the gray-eyed child looked 
at her inquiringly. 

“You!” said Amy, half breathlessly, 
with a sudden keen rush of pleasure. 

Poised as if for flight, a finger to its 
lips, the child watched her with that in- 
tent and unabashed stare, that long, 
clear look, with which young children 
regard one. 

Amy slipped to her knees, coaxingly 
holding out her hands. 
most painful eagerness to “make 
friends.” The baby stood irresolute, a 
troubled and perplexed frown growing 
upon its white forehead. 

“Come!” pleaded Amy. The baby 
backed away. 

Reviewing the ways of babies, Amy 
picked up her sewing. In her pleasant 
voice she sang softly, one of those 
crooning rockaby tunes that charm chil- 
dren. 

Very cautiously the child edged 
nearer, always keeping just out of 
reach; like a half-tamed bird it flut- 
tered about her. It made no sound, not 
even a baby murmur; but she thought 
she had never seen eyes so full of pure 
and limpid light; and its hair was as if 
spun of spring sunshine. 

Of a sudden the doctor’s loud and 
cheerful voice called from the garden 


She felt an al-_ 
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gate, and Amy rose to answer. In that 
one moment the child fled; nor, when 
the doctor had gone, after his weekly 
visit to her aunt, could Amy find the 
slightest trace of her little visitor. 

But the child stayed in her thoughts ; 
and, as if it had walked out of them, she 
saw it, a week later, trotting sedately 
along the upstairs hall. A long shaft of 
sunlight streamed through the door 
opening out upon the veranda, and in 
this light the child moved and seemed 
the very spirit of it. 

Amy stopped in. her tracks, at the 
head of the stairs; turning its head with 
birdlike grace, the child waved a hand, 
a dimpled baby hand, in friendliest 
greeting. But something clutched at 
Amy’s heart; she began, then, to know. 

She could hardly make herself under- 
stand that something out of the 
ordinary was happening, in this quiet 
old house, and to her. For the baby 
sweetness, the dear, awkward grace of 
it, were so lovely, that Amy found her- 
self worshiping this silent child; and al- 
though that small, curved mouth never 
spoke, the deep and shining eyes heid a 
message. They sought her, they wanted 
her; and when she seemed most clearly 
to divine this, they shone with that light 
which, in a child’s eyes, answers the 
mother glance alone. 

She had once heard an Irishwoman, 
to whom she had ministered, murmur 
over and over an endearing name to the 
child she was soon to lose. 

“All the others I have given, an’ 
eased the heart of me with knowin’ God 
had them. But this one! Ah, Mhuiré 
is thruagh! This one’s the Savourneen 
Dheelish!” 

And with tears she told Amy the 
name’s significance; the name given to 
the dearest of the dear, to the 
frail and fleeting—the Treasure-of-the- 
heart. That tenderest name of an 
elder tongue clung in Amy’s memory; 
and, as she learned to look for the 
child’s coming, to feel an aching loss 
and loneliness when it failed te appear, 
it came to her that this baby was her 
Savourneen Dheelish. 

“Amy!” said her old friend and min- 
ister, with his whimsical smile. “Amy, 
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` my dear, you grow radiant. Just to 
look at your eyes, and to know that such 
eyes may shine in such a world, is a 
solace to the heart. I’ve been preaching 
the beauty of holiness, my dear, all my 
life; now you're beginning to teach an 
old man the holiness of beauty.” 

For, in truth, something of the child’s 
look had passed into Amy’s; something 
deep, and sure, and full of knowledge 
and of peace; something, too, of its 
elusive and innocent mischief had 
touched her grave mouth into a fine, 
quick smile. 

Once, when the child had followed 
her into her own room, which was its 
chosen playground, half in jest Amy 
took out a set of small dishes which 
had been hers. With a gesture of de- 
light, the little one clapped its hands 
soundlessly. After that she learned 
how to play with her visitor. Seated 
on the floor, she opened her old picture 
books, turning them, page by page; 
placed dolls close to the small foot; or, 
obeying an unspoken command, rocked 
them in the cradles. And then, in soft 
whispers, she talked: 

“Savourneen Dheelish! Come, come, 
always, always come! Ah, I love you 
so much, Treasure-of-the-heart! Do 
you know I’ve gotten to feel as if I 
were your mother? Feel? Why, I 
know I am! Baby, you understand, 
don’t you? You do?” Amy laughed, a 
soft and happy laugh. “Of course you 
do, Beautifulest!” 

There was never a murmur of reply, 
never a touch of the small fingers; but 
there was that in the intent and listen- 
ing look which assured her that the 
child understood; and, divining that 
Love had brought it, she prayed that 
Love might keep it. 

And Love, indeed, kept it, for more 
than a year. Then the Savourneen 
Dheelish came but seldom. Always 
pale, it grew paler still, and smileless ; 
always it looked at her, dumb, and as 
if in piteous entreaty. The small feet 
were too tired to dance beside her, the 
languid, lovely head drooped like a fad- 
ing flower. 

And she could do nothing. She could 
not even take her baby in her arms and 
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mother it. She grew wan and thin, 
suffering that terrible, age-old anguish 
which mothers, since the first mother, 
must endure. 

During one of those weeks of ab- 
sence, in a vain effort to comfort her- 
self, she had painted the child’s por- 
trait in her pretty, clever water colors. 
But this presentment of its frail beauty 
tormented as well as comforted her ; for 
perhaps her own loneliness and long- 
ing had crept into the work, to give the 
baby face a poignant wistfulness. 

Twice more her baby came; each 
time more frail, fading, spiritlike. Then 
followed a time of absolute blankness. 
Mysteriously, inexplicably, as it had 
come, the Savourneen Dheelish had 
gone. She who was bereft of it was as 
one who wanders in a gray and grievous 
world, 


Rumors of Gordon and his wife had, 
from time to time, crept back to the 
quiet home they had left. Stories of his 
gigantic undertakings, which terrified 
the simple minds of his old friends. 

From Gordon himself Amy had not, 
for long, long months, heard anything. 
The daily papers kept the whole world 
advised of his whereabouts, however. 
Presently, other darker rumors crept 
into the papers; finally, open news of a 
divorce. 

And then the flaring headlines chron- 
icled his downfall. Gordon had over- 
reached even himself. The pinnacle of 
gold on which he stood—always a 
treacherous and slippery foothold— 
melted as if by magic. Outwitted and 
outgeneraled by older and more cun- 
ning wolves than himself, once down, 
the pack proceeded to devour him. 

He wrote home: 

I have been ordered to lie quiet for a 
space or go to the bowwows. And I find I 
am really tired and need rest. You've seen 
the papers, so you'll know I’m coming alone, 
for my little girl died, right in the thick of 
things. Perhaps it’s better so. 

Tell auntie to have my little old room 
ready for me. It’s good to have a quiet place 
to lie down, and think things over, till you’re 
strong enough to get up and do ’em. And 
TIl be more than glad to see you again, Amy. 


They looked at each other curiously, 
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almost with wonder, when they met. 
And, while he marveled at the serene, 
unclouded face, with its good and gentle 
beauty, she noted with a pang the rav- 
ages Success had made; and, oh, the 
mortal weariness of him! 

He did not mention Leila; he seemed 
almost indifferent to her going from his 
life. It was only when Amy asked, hes- 
itatingly, about the little girl, that his 
hard face softened. 

“Of course I'd have liked a boy, that 
I could train to carry on my work and 
plans after me,’ he said frankly. 
“Still, when the girl came, I was glad. 
I knew she was frail, but I thought I 
might be able to keep her. Why, I had 
her under the constant care of one of 
the most famous children’s specialists 
on earth, 

“The day she was born I took an 
hour off and thought things over— 
mapped out my plans, you know. Then 
I started in to work for her. I was 
going to make a mighty big place in this 
world for that little girl! The princes 
of the earth weren’t too good for my 
child.” : 

He thought for a while abstractedly ; 
as if he summoned before him the baby 
ghost. 

“She was always the very quietest 
kiddy you ever saw,” he went on. 
“Just sit still, and stare straight before 
her with big, clear eyes; sometimes 
she’d break into a little, low laugh, the 
nurse said, as if she’d seen or thought 
of something that pleased her. The 
nurse said it always made her feel as 
if the baby had a little happy secret. 

“Then the doctors had to give her 
some harmless preparation to induce 
sleep, she’d been so restless, and every- 
thing else had failed. She’d sleep for 
hours, and then the nurse said she’d 
wake up, stare about her as if be- 
wildered, and cry for her mother. Yet 
when Leila did have time to see her, it 
didn’t seem to be Leila that she wanted 
at all. Leila never did care for chil- 
dren, you know, so, of course, she 
hadn’t that way with them that some 
women have; and the baby seemed to 
know it. 

“Both of us were really too busy, you 
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understand, to see much of the child. 
Of course, we tried to go when the 
nurse sent for us. It makes me feel 
bad now, to think that that poor, little 
thing might have been lonesome. 
hadn’t thought of that, you know. She 
had everything money could buy, of 
course, but Bs 

“But what she needed most: Love,” 
said Amy. For the first time in her 
life her voice was stern. 

“Love?” Gordon was amazed and 
resentful. “Love?” he repeated. “Good 
Lord, Amy, of course she had love— 
oceans of it! Why, a royal infant 
hadn’t any better care. And didn’t you 
just hear me tell you that I was work- 
ing and planning for her, that I meant 
my girl to pick and choose from the 
princes of the earth? Of course, I 
loved her!” 

Somehow, after that, the subject of 
the little Amy was tacitly avoided. 

He took his wonted place in the 
household, and, as of old, Amy’s pres- 
ence insensibly soothed and softened 
him. He even began to look upon him- 
self almost as a man at home, not as a 
conqueror in exile. And the calm sim- 
plicity of the life surrounding him act- 
ing like a tonic upon his strained nerves, 
he grew forceful again, gathered his 
strength, his effectiveness. Reassured, 
he began to plan his future campaigns, 
outlining that career with which to 
dazzle his generation. 

“I’ve had my lesson,” he told Amy. 
“Now I’m going back and teach my 
teachers theirs. I know ’em, now. 
This time, when I get the biggest, 
greatest thing on earth in my hands, 
Til know how to hold on to it.” 

“And what,” asked Amy mildly, “is 
the biggest, greatest thing, Gordon?” 

“Power!” said he. And his face 
darkened. 

She asked, as one who reflects: 

“But you had Power in your hands 
once before, didn’t you?” 

“T had it,” he breathed, and its cold 
light kindled in his glance. 

But Amy said tranquilly : 

“T shouldn’t think the greatest thing 
on earth could be so quickly, so en- 
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tirely lost. I rather fancy the greatest 
thing stays by one.” 

“So?” Gordon was amused. 
what do you think it is, Amy?” 

She hesitated. A slow pink crept into 
her clear cheek. A small and tender 
face, gold-haired, sweet, smiling, rose 
before her. Her eyes took on the look 
of the child’s. She lifted her head. 

“Love,” she said bravely. 

“A woman's answer!” He slighted it. 

“A world’s hope.”” Amy stood by her 
guns. 

Gordon laughed unpleasantly. 

“A fine lot you know about it!” he 
scoffed. “My good child, it blows away 
like thistledown before the first wind of 
trouble; it leaves, the minute you fail 
to meet all its demands. Why, 
Leila ie 

“But you never, never, never loved 
Leila!” Amy spoke out suddenly, in a 
white heat. “You got from Leila just 
what you paid for, and deserved; a 
beautiful body, that you could deck out 
with the trappings of your victories; a 
flagstaff to hang your spoils on! 

“Selfish? Idle? Extravagant? Did 
you ever give her a half chance to be 
anything better? And so you're fail- 
ures, both of you! 

“You successful? Gordon, Gordon! 
It isn’t so much that you’ve missed the 
big things, the real things, the beautiful 
things; it’s that you don’t even know 
them! It’s that your kind of success 
takes you into a far country, Gordon, 
and trains you to think that only the 
husks are worth while; ana so you fight 
for the husks, and cast away from you 
the bread of your Father’s House.” 

Was this Amy, shy, reticent Amy, 
this girl who looked as might an angel 
of love and of judgment? He caught 
his breath; and of a sudden his heart 
began to hammer in his breast. 

“Why—why—Amy! Amy!” 

But, suddenly afraid of his kindling 
eyes, terrified that she had been stung 
out of her calm reserve, Amy turned 
and fled to her room. 

Delicately smiling, lonesome, lovely, 
the little water-color portrait looked 
down from her mantel with gray and 
sympathetic eyes. 


“And 
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“Even you have left me!” 

“Amy, dear, please mayn’t I see 
you?” Gordon was at her door, his 
voice boyishly, impatiently eager. 

Amy opened the door. 

“T thought—I was afraid——” he 
began, and stopped, his sentence un- 
finished. $ 

His eyes, traveling over the pleasant, 
familiar old room, had fallen upon the 
sketch. Abruptly he put Amy aside, 
and, going over to the mantel, seized the 
portrait. 

“I never saw this before. Did Leila 
send it to you?” 

“Why, no, I did it myself,” said Amy. 

“A copy, then?” 

“No,” said Amy. 

She did not wish to be questioned. 
She would see that the little picture was 
put away under lock and key, after this, 
she reflected hurriedly. 

“You mean to say you got this from 
life?” he asked incredulously. “But 
that’s impossible. You never saw her.” 

“Yes, I got this—from life,” said 
Amy, with a swift, mysterious smile. 
“It is—was’—the smile faded even 
more swiitly—‘“a little friend,” she fin- 
ished lamely. 

But Gordon, holding.the water color 
in his hand, said, with deep emotion: 

“It is she. How could I mistake 
those eyes, that chin?” 

“You mean?” Of a sudden Amy be- 
gan to tremble. 

“Amy!” He turned to her abruptly. 
“How strange! I never saw it before, 
but I do see it now—her resemblance to 
you. See the cleft chin, the curved 
mouth, the clear, gray eyes, the hair so 
pale, so fine! Why, I remember when 
you yourself had hair of just such baby 
gold. And you’ve both the same look— 
such a still and lonesome look, Amy! 

“Oh, my little child, my little child! 
It makes me feel as if I’d never really 
known you, as if I were only beginning 
to know you, to look on this!” 

And then, out of a daze, Amy knew; 
and she began to stammer incoherently : 

“Your child—Gordon’s little girl— 
Amy ” She gave a piteous cry. 

“And I wept and wondered—and 
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never guessed—why she couldn’t come 
to me—ever any more. Oh, oh, oh, 
Savourneen Dheélish!” 

“Amy!” he cried. 

But Amy had fainted. 

Later, she told him, with visible re- 
luctance, a little—as little as she could. 
He looked from the indisputable por- 
trait to her; both faces so pure, so fair, 
so innocent. 

“You should have been her mother,” 
he said shortly. After a pause, he 
added, as if the admission were wrung 
from him: “And she knew.” 

When he was ready to go, he spoke 
to her of that which had been growing 
upon him steadily since his return. 

“I am free to offer you my name, 
Amy. And I need you, dear. There 
are times when I wonder if I haven't 
been needing you, just you, all along. 
There’s a big career ahead of me; will 
you share it, Amy?” 

Should she? From her babyhood she 
had loved him, so singly that out of the 
void his little child had crept to claim 
her mothering. Should she take ad- 
vantage now of Leila’s defection, and of 
those laws that said he was free to love 
her? 

Ah, but did he? 

This was not, she knew, the Gordon 
of her youth, the Gordon Who-might- 
have-been. That which she could give, 
this man had trained himself out of de- 
manding. Only another Leila could 
with ease and grace bear Gordon’s name 
—and trappings. 

Used to paths of ‘peace and pity, Amy 
shrank from the glaring, flinty Road o’ 
Gold. She knew, intuitively, that on 
the Road o’ Gold one grows deaf to 
soft calls, blind to the message in the 
sweet eyes of a child. 

“No,” she told him. “Oh, Gordon, 
no! I couldn’t. It’s too late to ask me. 
For one thing, there’d always be— 
Leila. And—and—the child, Gordon. 

“Dear, I must be free, free to love 
you both. From the time I clung to 
your hand, Gordon, and so learned to 
walk, there’s never, never been any one 
else. There’ll never, never be any one 
else, Gordon.” 
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He simply couldn’t understand. 
When he had time to think it over, he 
reflected that her unreasonableness 


ought to show him that, with such 
whimsical notions and scruples, she 
could never be the shining social light 
that Leila was; and his wife would 
simply have to be a social success—that 
was part of the game. And as for this 
queer and upsetting hallucination about 
the child, it was unpleasant ; it gave him 
the uncomfortable sensation of having 
somehow—he couldn’t define just why, 
nor how—but of having somehow actu- 
ally wronged these two Amys. 

“The real trouble is that you’re too 
good for me,” he told her, a little 
crisply. “I dare say you’re quite right 
to refuse me. As for loving me, why, 
if you’d ever loved me you wouldn’t be 
so quick to say No now.” 

“But I couldn’t if I didn’t!” she pro- 
tested enigmatically. 

Gordon couldn’t understand, and he 
said so tartly. 

That night she went upstairs with 
hanging head, with lagging steps. Gor- 
don had gone; and she knew -he would 
not come back. She felt stripped, and 
spent, and desolate. Oh, why were 
things so hard? 

The bright, clear moonlight streaming 
through her window showed her fair, 
bent head, her kneeling figure. It 
showed, too, presently, in full and sharp 
relief, a small, fair presence, all in 
mistiest white, dainty white, with won- 
derful handwork, such as on a time 
Amy had made for another Amy. No 
longer pale and tired now, the tiny 
shape, but alive, alert, radiant, quiver- 
ing. In the glowing face the deep eyes 
shone luminously. 

The woman divined rather than saw. 
The prayer died upon her lips, to break 
into a sobbing cry: 

“Savourneen Dheelish! Oh, my 
child, my own, own, own little child!” 

Upon her outstretched hand fell the 
merest, barest, lightest touch, the touch 
as of a passing and caressing breeze. 
The baby lips moved, formed them- 
selves exquisitely into a word: 

“Mother!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PASSING OF THREE SOCIETY LEADERS 
—THE DELEVAN HOTEL FIRE, 


yaks through the Tyrol with my 

m good friend, Mr. Sands, and 
% another long visit to the Cas- 
tle Balmacaan, in Scotland, I 
returned to New-York in November, 
much benefited in health, and ready for 
another long season. The year, how- 
ever, was made notable by a number of 
occurrences, some sad and some tragic, 
that cast something of a shadow over it 
for me. 

Three prominent people who had de- 
voted their lives to the social world died. 
These were Mr. Ward McAllister, 
Henry Le Grand Cannon, and Mrs. 
Paran Stevens. They were characters 
whose place it was impossible to fill. 
There has never been any one like them 
in the social world, neither have I come 
across their like in any country that I 
have visited. They were so full of life 
and activity, and kept so to the front, 
that one could never realize that the 
hand of death would sweep them away ; 
yet they passed, and there was only a 
short interval between the death of 
each. 

What impressed me most was that 
New York was growing so rapidly, and 
society becoming so vast, that the death 
of these three seemed merely as a rip- 
ple on the vast surface of the social 
world, retarding only a little the prog- 
ress of each day’s social doings. 





My brother, and his wife, and myself 
went to the funeral of Mr. Ward McAl- 
lister in Grace Church. I counted only 
five of the representatives of the Patri- 
archs—though he had slaved for years 
and years in the interest of this organi- 
zation and its wonderfully organized 
balls. It will be remembered that each 
of the one hundred Patriarchs chosen 
from New York society subscribed one 
hundred dollars for the dances, and each 
subscriber was entitled to send a certain 
number of invitations to friends. They 
sent their list in to Mr. McAllister, and 
he would approve it. When any promi- 
nent stranger from a foreign country 
was visiting the city, there would always 
be a great consultation as to whether or 
no he was worthy of an invitation to the 
Patriarch ball, but Mr. McAllister never 
spared any pains in looking up these 
names. 

The general public crowded to his 
funeral, and also the great band of musi- 
cians that had played at all the Patriarch 
balls was there. The leader had asked 
permission from the family that they 
might play for the last time for the 
funeral of their chief. The altar was so 
crowded with masses of flowers that 
even the cross could scarcely be seen. 
Yet there was only a handful of society 
people there. One could not help but 
feel that curiosity was the incentive 
which had brought together most of the 
crowd. It impressed me very deeply 
to remark that, after a life spent in 
working and toiling for the fashionable 
element of the great city, the funeral of 
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this man, whose one ambition seemed 
always to get up some entertainment to 
amuse others, was regarded by the gen- 
eral public more as an entertainment 
itself than as a sacred and mournful 
ceremony. 

A few weeks after we had arrived in 
New York, late in November, my 
brother Bradley and his wife were 
plunged into great sorrow by the death 
of their eldest son, and when the gay 
season of the holidays arrived they felt 
that they wanted to retire from New 
York for a short time. Consequently, 
we all went up to our native town of 
Albany, which has a splendid winter 
climate. On our arrival we put up at a 
hotel called The Kenmore, and were 
given rooms very high up in the build- 
ing. Mrs. Bradley Martin had a terror 
of fire, and said it was impossible to 
remain there—that we must find rooms 
in another hotel. At this we went to the 
old Delevan House, the historic hotel of 
Albany, and found excellent rooms. I 
then went out to dine, leaving my sis- 
ter-in-law and brother to dine in the 
hotel. 

While I was thus having dinner with 
friends in another part of the town, I 
- heard the fire bell ring, and we all went 
out to see where the blaze was. Follow- 
ing the engines, we arrived, to my hor- 
ror, at the Delevan House. Here a huge 
crowd had collected, watching volumes 
of smoke belching from the windows. 
The darkness was lit by an occasional 
glare and flicker, and already, amid the 
shouts of the terrified guests, one heard 
the ominous crackling of flames, and the 
occasional clatter of glass falling to the 
pavement as the windows far aloft burst 
into fragments. 

Although four or five lines of hose 
were playing upon the building, they 
seemed to have little effect. The hissing 
of the water was soon drowned by the 
roar of the flames as they burst out in 
full fury. 

My brother and sister-in-law were 
dining in their apartment when they 
heard the alarm. The shock of the coin- 
cidence, their leaving one hotel on pur- 
pose to escape all risk of fire, only to be 
drawn by fate into the flames of another 
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hotel, was quickly followed by their 
horror at fizding that all the corridors 
of the hotel were already filled with 
smoke. The cries of distracted women 
and the shouts of the men only added to 
their confusion. My brother and his 
wife owed their lives to the presence of 
mind of a man whose name they will 
never know, and who, in passing, cried 
out to Mrs. Martin: 

“Here, lady! Drop on your knees 
and crawl. Keep your face close to the 
floor, and follow me.” 

He was in front, and the three 
crawled along the corridor until they 
came to the staircase, and thus found 
their way down the stairs, never know- 
ing from one instant to another as they 
thus descended whether the staircase 
was still entire, or whether the first 
flights had not already fallen into the 
flames. At last they reached the door 
which gave on the street, and were safe, 
just as the stairway down which they 
came crashed into the seething flames. 

It will be remembered that seventeen 
persons lost their lives in the fire. 

As for myself, I lost all my luggage, 
everything except the evening clothes 
that I was wearing. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MRS, BRADLEY MARTIN’S GREAT FANCY 
DRESS BALL, 


Before closing these reminiscences, 
which have necessarily held far more 
personal detail than it was my desire to 
give them, I must tell briefly of one of 
the most-talked-of fancy dress balls 
given in New York in recent years. 

This was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on February 10, 1897. The famous ho- 
tel was chosen for the affair, as no pri- 
vate house would accommodate the nine 
hundred guests entertained that night. 
The invitations were sent out, just in 
time for people to make their arrange- 
ments, as Mrs. Martin expressly desired 
that all costumes should be purchased 
in New York, rather than Paris, in con- 
sideration of the slack trade conditions 
at home at that time. 
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This doubtless helped to stimulate 
trade, as many of the shops sold out all 
their beautiful brocades and artistic 
odds and ends, which otherwise would 
have come from abroad. 

It seemed to me cruel that any one 
with such a noble heart as my sister-in- 
law should have been attacked by dema- 
gogues because of this fancy ball. 

Shortly before the affair one of my 
family met Theodore Roosevelt in the 
street, and said to him: 

“T am so pleased that you and your 
wife are coming to this ball.” 

“Oh,” replied the future president of 
the United States, “my wife’s coming, 
because she’s got her costume ready ; but 
as police commissioner my duty that 
night will be in the street, watching the 
police.” 

Thus the hero of San Juan spent that 
night conscientiously doing his duty, 
superintending the five hundred police 
that were selected to keep order among 
the crowds attracted by the ball. 

In describing this event I could bring 
it better to the minds of my readers by 
reference to the descriptions of the great 
fêtes of Louis XIV. at Versailles. 
Though not arranged on such a great 
scale as the fétes of Versailles, the eight 
or nine hundred guests at the Bradley 
Martin ball had been careful in the se- 
lection of their costumes to follow every 
historical detail. As an instance I may 
say that Miss Brice’s costume was actu- 
ally copied from a portrait by Velasquez, 
which hangs in the Louvre. 

All authorities agreed in declaring 
that this ball was the most sumptuous 
and costly ever seen in America. It 
even outshone the Schermerhorn ball, 
given fifty years previously, the great 
dance held in honor of the Prince of 
Wales, and the Vanderbilt ball. 

The scene within the ballroom was 
dazzling. The white and gold panels of 
the Waldorf Hotel gleamed through an- 
cient tapestries, foliage, plants, and 
tropical flowers, and the broad wall mir- 
rors sent back in electric rays reflections 
of beauty and wealth such as had rarely 
been gathered together in one ballroom. 
All was gorgeous and monarchical. To 
three Washingtons there were a score 
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of Louis Quinzes, and for one Puritan 
Maid whole groups of Marie Antoi- 
nettes, Madame .Pompadours, and Ma- 
dame Maintenons. 

Jewels representing untold wealth 
glittered everywhere. Some single but- 
tons were worth thousands of dollars, 
and one could gaze upon tiaras and 
necklaces that had cost fabulous sums 
of money. 

The South, especially Florida, sent 
some of its rarest blossoms, and the dis- 
play of orchids and American Beauty 
roses exceeded probably anything of the 
kind ever seen in this city. The small 
ballroom, where Mrs. Martin received 
her guests, was superbly decorated with 
lilies of the valley, white and pink roses, 
orchids, and trailing vines. The dais on 
which she stood was covered with rich 
red plush, its background being com- 
posed of rare old tapestry, garlanded 
with roses. 

The music balcony, similarly deco- 
rated, looked like a huge box of flowers, 
while the café and winter garden, at all 
times pleasant features of the Waldorf 
Hotel, were charmingly set off with 
beautiful roses, acacias, palms, and 
ferns. One hundred and twenty-five 
supper tables had been arranged for the 
guests, each bearing a gilt flower basket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin re- 
ceived their guests at the entrance to the 
ballroom. 

Attired as Mary Stuart, Mrs. Bradley 
Martin wore a most magnificent cos- 
tume. The long-trained skirt of ruby 
velvet, embroidered in gold, was looped 
in front over a silver chain, showing a 
skirt of silver and white-brocaded satin, 
ornamented with white satin panels, em- 
broidered in silver and gold. The bod- 
ice, worn with a jeweled girdle, was 
made with square neck, ornamented by 
a high collar, and with sleeves puffed at 
the top, and ornamented with precious 
stones above the network of pearls 
which covered them. The headdress of 
ruby velvet, covered with a network of 
pearls, held in place a veil of dainty 
white tulle, spangled with pearls. Her 
ornaments were magnificent diamonds 
and rubies. 

Mr. Bradley Martin, as Louis XV., 
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wore a suit of crushed strawberry satin, 
richly embroidered in gold, with jabot 
and cuffs of duchesse lace, and with 
waistcoat of pearl-gray satin embroid- 
ered in gold, in a design of flowers, and 
with buttons of royal diamonds. 

The dance began with the quadrille 
d'honneur. It was arranged by Mrs. 
Astor, who, however, did not dance in 
it. The following ladies and gentlemen 

` took part: 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. 
Lee Tailer, the’ Misses Gerry, Madeline 
Cutting, Lena Morton; and Messieurs 
Wadsworth Hitchcock, Van Alen, John 
Jacob Astor, Van Cortlandt, Harry 
Lehr, Lispenard Stewart, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Townsend Martin. 

The triple figures went remarkably 
well, but at times it seemed as though 
American vivacity with difficulty re- 
strained itself to the slow but stately 
measures of a century ago. At the ter- 
mination of the third figure, the scene 
was the most. picturesque and striking of 
the whole evening. A pretty court 
dance by débutantes followed, and then 
the beautiful Louis XVI. quadrille for 
young married women and their cava- 
liers, arranged by Mrs. Baylies. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor was prevented 
by illness from taking part, but her place 
was filled by Miss Edith Hull. 

Then Mrs. Bronson’s quadrille was 
danced. 

After these came the regular supper, 
which, however, was actually served all 
through the evening. The menu, of 
course, bore the great American deli- 
cacies, terrapin a la Baltimore and can- 
ard canvasback. After supper the co- 
tillion was danced, beginning about two 
o'clock. Mr. Elisha Dyer led off with 
Mrs. Martin. It was an exceedingly 
pretty affair, only some twenty couples 
being called out at once, so the costumes 
were displayed to the utmost advantage. 
Favors were mostly trifles in silver, such 
as match boxes, tablets, book holders, et 
cetera, together with directoire sticks, 
bonbonniéres, and armorial bearings. 

Mrs. Astor wore the costume designed 
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by Carolus Duran for her portrait 
painted some years ago. It was of six- 
teenth-century Venetian pattern, in 
dark-blue velvet. The stomacher was 
composed entirely of diamonds, while 
her hair and dress glittered with pearls 
and gems. 

Mrs. Oliver Belmont, mother of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and, as Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, the giver of the last 
grand costume ball, wore a merveilleuse 
dress of white moiré, sprayed with small 
baskets of pink roses, which were di- 
vided by narrow strips of pink satin. 
With this costume went an enormous 
bonnet, with poke crown and brim of 
grass-green chiffon, decked with clusters 
of pink roses. 

Mr. Belmont’s costume was of Henry 
IV. period. Over a dress of black vel- 
vet he wore a full suit of armor inlaid 
with gold, and valued at ten thousand 
dollars. He also wore the Order of 
Saint Esprit in jewels, together with a 
jeweled sword. 

Mrs. William Allen, as Peg Woffing- 
ton, appeared in pompadour silk, with a 
Watteau train of white gauze, and cor- 
sage trimmed with rows of pearls. 

Mrs. James Beekman, as Lady Teazle, 
was in a gown of rich brocade, which 
was once worn by an ancestress. 

Mrs. Henry Burnett also wore an old 
ancestral petticoat of satin as the Mar- 
quise De Suffern. 

Sir Bache Cunard belonged to the 
court of Louis XVI., while Lady Cu- 
nard, in a superb costume, was the 
Duchesse De Destantes. 

Miss Edith Devereux Clapp imper- 
sonated the Duchess of Devonshire, with 
powdered wig and curls and costly 
jewels. 

Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, attracted much atten- 
tion in her wonderful’ Pocahontas cos- 
tume. It was made by Indians, in real 
leather, with a war bonnet and mocas- 
sins correct in every detail. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, as Marie An- 
toinette, had a bodice lined with dia- 
monds, a pearl necklace, and gems in her 
hair. 


THE END, 


e Clown and | 
e Clergyman 





AT was a hot evening late in 
July. A taxicab was at the 
door, and the man was ring- 
ing for admittance. Horace 
Atkins was on the point of 
closing his steamer trunk when a sud- 
den impulse seized him. He did not 
stop to fathom it. He crossed the 
room to a big theatrical trunk, and from 
it dug out a clown’s dress and a make- 
up box. These he threw into the 
smaller trunk and locked it. Five min- 
utes later he was being whirled away to 
the Portland boat; and then it was that 
a puzzled frown drew down his brows. 

“Now, I wonder,” he asked himself, 
“why I brought that rig along?” 

Apparently he could find no answer 
to the question, and, with a shrug, dis- 
missed it from mind. He had acted 
on one of those unaccountable impulses 
that stand revealed only in the light of 
later events. 

Horace Atkins was a clown, and 
stood high in his line. He had made 
thousands of men and women laugh, 
and a hundred thousand children. 
Many a good man has gone to his 
grave with far less to his credit. At- 
kins was known to fame as “Billy 
Merry.” Possibly there were not a 
dozen persons who knew him by his 
baptismal name. In summer, with the 
circus, he earned one hundred and fifty 
dollars a week; in winter, in vaudeville, 
his salary was a hundred a week. Out 
of costume, he was simply a bright, 





frank, well-spoken young man who had 
traveled the world over and feared no 
man. And, like all circus folk of the 
better class, he was clean, upright, and 
thrifty. 

Horace was taking an enforced va- 
cation. He was recovering from a se- 
rious illness. It had laid him low dur- 
ing the Boston engagement of his show, 
and he had but just been discharged 
from the doctor’s care. Now he was 
going to Maine in search of tonic air 
and the prodigal repose of a country 
town. When restored in strength, he 
would go West and rejoin the circus. 

As the Portland boat passed out be- 
yond Fort Warren, the freshening 
southeast breeze struck gratefully upon 
the heat-worn passengers scattered 
around the forward promenade deck. 
But it brought misfortune to a girl who 
was standing a few feet away from the 
port rail, against which Horace Atkins 
was idly leaning. She gave a cry of 
dismay, and in the same breath Horace 
was lunging wildly at her hat as it 
went sailing by him over the side. 

His fingers closed on a white ostrich 
plume—the rest of the contraption went 
scudding down to a watery grave. For 
an instant both the girl and the man 
stood looking ruefully at the bit of 
feathery salvage. 

“By George, that’s too bad!” ex- 
claimed Horace, and with this presented 
the plume to its owner. 

The young woman bravely concealed 
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her distress. She seemed to be quite 
alone. 

“At any rate,” she smiled, “you 
saved the only thing of value on the 
hat. Thank you ever so much.” 

She was turning away to the saloon 
door when Horace, with a quick step, 
was at her side. He liked the plucky 
way in which she had accepted her mis- 
hap. He knew that to a woman the loss 
of her headgear was little short of ca- 
lamity—almost to be ranked with dis- 
ease and sudden death. 

“Say,” he abruptly questioned, “what 
are you going to do for a lid -He 
caught himself, confused, and added: 
“I mean, something to wear up there?” 

He pointed to her wind-tossed yel- 
low hair, the while he pulled the door 
open for her. She stepped inside, and 
when he had followed faced him laugh- 
ingly. 

“I am going to see what the stew- 
ardess can find for me,” she said. “I 
can’t go all the way to Linthrop with- 
out a—a lid.” 

The young fellow’s eyes lighted up. 

“You are going to Linthrop? So am 
I. Never mind the stewardess, unless 
Say, did you save any skewers? 
T mean hatpins?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No. Everything went except what 
you saved.” She mournfully regarded 
the ostrich feather. 

“All right,” spoke up Horace cheer- 
fully. “Now, where’s your room? 
What’s the number?” 

She studied him a moment before 
replying, looking him squarely in the 
eye. It was a straightforward, honest 
brown eye that returned her gaze. And 
so, covertly amused at the authoritative 
air he had assumed, she indicated a 
door across the way, and said: 

“That is it—number two hundred 
and ten.” 

“Well, go to it, and wait till I come,” 
commanded Horace. “I'll fix you up 
O. K. I’ve got it all doped out.” 

Taking consent for granted, he 
swung off down the cabin. The girl 
watched the well-knit figure making its 
way through the crowd. There was 
something about it that inspired con- 
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fidence, a sense of protection. Not that 
she felt the need of protection; she was 
used to taking care of herself; but it . 
was a pleasant sensation, just the same, 
and she was disposed to enjoy it. And 
then the spirit of adventure had 
breathed upon her, was dancing before 
her eyes like a will-o’-the-wisp. She 
would follow it a little way, at least. 

So. she went into her stateroom, and 
smoothed out her hair, and did things 
to her face and hands after the manner 
of woman from princess down to peas- 
ant. When presently a triple knock 
sounded on her door—imperative as the 
summons of the law—she opened it, 
and stood upon the threshold with all 
the sweet humility of an Esther seeking 
favor with the king. 

Horace held out to her, not a scepter, 
but a roughrider hat banded with a 
silver cord. With this he offered a hat- 
pin. Its head was a hideous knob of 
brass and glass. 

“Tt’s a brand-new bonnet,” he re- 
marked. “I bought it to loaf around 
in at Linthrop. The pin I got from 
the stewardess. Don’t strike me—I did 
the best I could. They caught the man 
who made it, and sent him up for life. 
And, say, my name is Horace Atkins. 
Single, solitary, and sick—though I’m 
getting better every minute.” 

The girl responded quickly: 

“I am Miss Kitty Randall, and”— 
she laughed lightly—‘I never felt bet- 
ter in my life.” 

“Good!” said Horace, and reaching 
out he seized her hand and shook it 
cordially. Then he added: “If you'll 
just pull the brim of that cady down 
on one side and shove it up on the other 
you'll look like a four-time winner. I'll 
wait for you while you put it on.” 

He watched her as she stepped to 
the mirror opposite and adjusted the 
hat to her head. She found it becom- 
ing, and so did he. She could see it in 
his eyes. 

“Now,” he suggested, when she had 
come out into the saloon, “what do you 
say to something to eat?” 

At this she shrank a little from him. 

“Oh, I had something before we 
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left,” she hastily declared. 
supper.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he answered 
evenly. “I wish I could say the same. 
I haven’t tackled anything heavier than 
an egg shake and a bunch of grapes for 
five weeks. Gastritis. Just over it. 
That’s why I’m going to Linthrop—to 
rest up and get a strangle hold on a 
piece of beef again.” 

They had gone out on deck, and had 
now found seats on the lee side, abaft 
the beam. The sun had set, and the 
girl looked at him curiously in the wan- 
ing light. Where had she seen him 
before? 

“Have you ever been to Linthrop?”’ 
she asked. 

“Not guilty! All I know is what 
Jim Peters told me. He’s a chap I met 
in Boston. When he heard I was hunt- 
ing a quiet spot he came to me and 
said: ‘It’s Linthrop for yours, old sport. 
It’s so quiet up there that if you drop 
a pin on Main Street in the rush hours 
it’ll set all the dogs to barking.’ ” 

Horace chuckled reminiscently, and 
then went on: 

“I guess Ill get the rest cure, all 
right, in Linthrop; and Peters says the 
fishing is good, only everything is so 
everlastingly quiet you can hear the 
worm wiggle on your hook; and if you 
scratch your ear it sounds like a horse 
running over a bridge. He says that 
when he came back to the city it was 
a week before he dared to raise his 
voice above a whisper for fear they’d 
think he was calling the police.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Randall, struggling 
with somé secret source of merriment. 
“And what did Mr. Peters say about 
the people themselves ?” 

Her companion grinned widely. 

“Why, Peters says he didn’t meet any 
of ’em. They were all asleep. There 
were only two ways of waking ’em up, 
and he shied at both. One was to set 
the meetinghouse afire, and the other 
was to make love to Miss Tabitha 
Brown—whoever the deuce she is. 
Peters wouldn’t tell me about her; he 
wanted me to find out for myself.” 

Kitty Randall threw back her head, 
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-blow away with half a breath. 
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and laughed until Horace grew un- 
easy. 

“Put me next,” he demanded. “I can 
do a trick or two in that line my- 
self.” 

“Just a minute, please,” gasped Kitty, 
dabbing at her eyes with her handker- 
chief. Then, when she had recovered 
her composure: “I knew it was coming. 
I knew your friend wouldn’t fail to 
mention Miss Tabitha Brown. Nobody 
who has been to Linthrop ever does 
fail to mention her. She is a very 
prominent person—quite the big per- 
sonage of the town. You see, I know 
her well. I’ve been passing my vaca- 
tions in Linthrop for years. I go there 
for rest myself. Im a working girl— 
a stenographer—and I get pretty well 
worn out by the time my holidays come 
around.” 

“Sure!” assented Horace. “But 
about this woman. What’s the joke? 
Let me in on it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” 
claimed the girl. “I agree with Mr. 
Peters. You must wait and see Miss 
Tabitha Brown. I couldn’t begin to do 
her justice. Aunt Tabby I call her 
—everybody does—and Pll only say 
she’s a little old maid that you could 
She 
lives in a big house whose back garden 
runs right down to Lake Anabasca— 
and that makes me think! If you could 
get a room with her you would be much 


mirthfully ex- 


better off than at the hotel. She’s a 
famous cook.” 
“That listens good to me,” comment- 


ed Horace. ‘I’ve been dreaming of 
that country hotel—mostly nightmares. 
I’ve traveled about a bit, and know 
what it is to sleep on a mattress stuffed 
with an iron grating, and eat steak cut 
from a trunk strap. But does she take 
boarders ?” 

Kitty hesitated, and could he have 
seen her face clearly he would have 
noted its rising color. 

“No,” she said at length, “Aunt 
Tabby doesn’t exactly take boarders. 
The Methodist minister lives with her 
—a young man about your age, I should 
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say—— 
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“I am twenty-seven,” vouchsafed 
Horace. * 

“Well, Arthur—Mr. Lomas—is 
twenty-nine. He boards with Aunt 
Tabby, and she takes me in when I 
come. 
you, too. I am in your debt, and I 
hate to owe anything.” 

“That settles it,” declared the other, 
with emphasis. “We get into Linthrop 
at nine-thirty to-morrow morning. By 
ten o’clock you won't owe me anything 
but your blessing, for you’re going to 
fix things for me with Aunt Tabby 
Brown. If you don’t,” he threatened, 
“Tl marry her before night, and turn 
you and the preacher out to grass.” 

At this Miss Randall was swept into 
another gale of merriment out of all 
proportion to Mr. Atkins’ frivolous re- 
mark. Whereupon that gentleman 
wisely turned the subject into other 
channels. 


Youth makes quick friendships. 
When, next morning, the train drew 
up at Linthrop, the village idlers 
propped around against the station 
house in various stages of dilapidation 
might well have thought that Kitty and 
Horace had known each other from 
cradle days. There was an absence of 
formality between them that argued the 
presence of a thorough understanding. 

This, at least, was the way it struck 
the perceptions of the Reverend Arthur 
Lomas, who was on hand to welcome 
Kitty. The eagerness with which he 
had waited for the train to pull in gave 
way to a look of pained surprise. He 
came forward a little uncertainly. 

“There’s Arthur!” joyously cried the 
girl, and hastened to meet him. Horace 
followed, bearing her suit case and his 
own. 

Kitty introduced the young men, 
briefly explaining to Mr. Lomas the 
chance that had brought about her ac- 
quaintance with Horace. The reverend 
gentleman showed a measure of relief, 
but glanced at the roughrider hat with 
a disapproving eye. In his opinion, it 
was frightfully unbecoming. 

Kitty had turned from them to give 
orders about the trunks to a tousled- 
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looking citizen in overalls. This er- 
rand had carried her to the farther end 
of the platform. Now she wheeled 
and beckoned to her friends. 

“Come along,” she called out, in a 
flutter of excitement. “Don’t let’s wait 
here all day.” 

Mr. Atkins picked up the suit cases. 
Mr. Lomas politely insisted on sharing 
the burden, and Mr. Atkins at length 
obliged him by passing over the suit 
case that was not Miss Randall’s. Dur- 
ing this little interchange of civilities 
the lady had jumped down from the 
platform and was standing in the dusty 
roadway impatiently awaiting them. As 
they came up to her she said to Hor- 
ace: 

“It’s only five minutes’ walk. Look 
—you can see the house from here— 
that one over there by the lake. The 
one with the two big trees in front. 
Come along! I’m dying for you to meet 
Aunt Tabby.” 

The house stood back from the street, 
guarded from it by a white picket fence. 
The minister unlatched the gate, and, 
as Kitty and Horace passed in, re- 
mained behind to fasten it. The front 
door was wide open, and as the two 
marched up to it a figure suddenly ap- 
peared in the entrance, at the sight of 
which Horace nearly dropped the suit 
case. 

“Lonesome Larry!’’ he exclaimed un- 
der his breath, indulging in a pet ex- 
pression. 

A gurgling sound escaped the girl 
at his elbow. Then “Aunt Tabby!” she 
cried, and flew up the steps and into 
the arms of the most stupendous 
woman Horace Atkins had‘ ever seen 
out of a side show. 

Miss Tabitha Brown was, as Miss 
Randall had truthfully remarked the 
night before, “a very prominent per- 
son.” And, as Mr. Peters had opined, 
it certainly would have waked up not 
only Linthrop, but towns for miles 
around, had any man possessed the 
courage to make love to her. Setting 
the meetinghouse afire would have been 
a trivial performance compared with it. 

The immensity of Miss Brown was 
awe-inspiring. She was not just a com- 
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mon fat woman—a mass of quivering 
blubber. She was a giantess of solid, 
well-proportioned flesh. She filled the 
doorway, and towered up to within an 
inch or two of the lintel; and her voice 
when it issued from her was a rolling, 
sonorous bass. 

“Well, Kitty, so you’re back again!” 
she boomed. “And who’s this you’ve 
brought with you? You never said any- 
thing about him in your letter.” 

She fixed a pair of snapping black 
orbs on Horace, regarding him unsmil- 
ingly, distrustfully even. He noted now 
that her hair was raven black, streaked 
with gray, and that something very like 
a mustache darkened her lip. 

“He’s a friend I made on the boat, 
Aunt Tabby—Mr. Horace Atkins,” said 
the girl appeasingly. “TI tell you about 
it later. He’s been quite ill—gastritis— 
and I knew they’d poison him at the 
hotel, so I told him I thought you would 
take him in.” 

The minister had come up the walk, 
and was looking on with twinkling eyes. 
Horace stood at the foot of the steps. 
Miss Brown loomed above him, frown- 
ing ominously. 

“Poison!” she bayed. “It would 
poison a rat to.eat the cooking over 
there.” She nodded in a northeasterly 
direction, where lay the most populous 
portion of the town. “But what do 
you know about this young feller, 
Kitty? I ain’t taking in every stray 
that comes along.” 

Here Horace spoke up boldly: 

“She don’t know a thing about me, 
Miss Brown, except what I’ve told her. 
How could she—unless she’s a mind 
reader?” 

A slow smile crept over the lady’s 
mammoth features. She moved back 
into the hall, and, holding up a huge 
forefinger, wagged it toward herself. 

“Come in,” she invited. “I'll have 
a talk with you, and then we'll see. 
You go up to your old room, Kitty. 
Arthur’ll fetch your bag.” 

Miss Randall obediently followed in- 
structions, but halfway up the stairs 
she paused, and, peeping over the rail- 
ing at Horace, went through a little 
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pantomime expressive of rapturous de- 
light. 

The colossal spinster led the way into 
the parlor. She did not waddle; she 
strode along at the pace of a grena- 
dier. 

“Everything is shored up,” she re- 
marked cavernously, “and the flooring 
is two-inch oak. No danger of drop- 
ping through into the cellar.” 

She deposited herself in a throne- 
like hickory chair near the window, and 
Horace—feeling very much like a small 
boy about to be disciplined by his teach- 
er—sat down facing her. 

Miss Brown opened fire on him ab- 
ruptly. 

“You answer me some questions,” 
she ordered. “Is Horace Atkins your 
real name?” 

“Tt is,’ said the owner of it meekly. 

“What’s your business?” 

“T travel for a concern that makes 
rings.” 

“Married ?” 

“No, ma'am.” 

“How long-are you going to stay?” 

“Until I’m strong enough to work 
again.” 

“Did Kitty Randall tell you anything 
about me?” 

Horace looked into the black eyes 
boring into him; then suddenly showed 
two rows of strong white teeth. 

“She said,” he replied slowly, “you 
were a little old maid that I could blow 
away with half a breath.” £ 

A rumbling came from somewhere 
within Miss Brown’s anatomy, and 
grew in volume until it burst from 
her lips in a thunderous laugh. 

“Yowre honest,” shesinformed him. 
“You can stay. Come here and shake 
hands with me.” 

Horace got up, and, going over to 
her, took hold of what seemed to him 
a hot-water bag divided into phalanges. 
This ceremony performed, he resumed 
his seat, not knowing what else was 
expected of him. 

“Nobody puts on any lugs with me,” 
announced Miss Brown. “Everybody 
calls me Aunt Tabby. You'll do it, too. 
And I don’t ‘mister’ anybody your size 
and age.” 
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“Tm on, Aunt Tabby,” agreed the 
young man. >° 

The other aoaaa ponderously. 

“You’ve got sense, Horace,” she ob- 
served. “Now, I’m going to tell you 
a few things, and then you can hang up 
your hat and stay as long as you like. 
It’ll* cost you six dollars a week, and 
you'll git something to eat that won’t 
poison you.” 

“You can’t begin on me too soon, 
Aunt Tabby,” returned Horace thank- 
fully. 

“Im Kitty’s stepaunt,” rolled out 
Miss Brown. “Her mother married my 
brother when Kitty was twelve. She’s 
twenty-two now. He wasn’t like me, 
my brother. Just an ordinary man. 
I’m a freak. I’m forty-five years old, 
six foot two inches tall, weigh three 
hundred and twenty pounds, and can 
lick any man in town.” 

“Td gamble on it,” said Horace. 

“Pm a freak,” repeated Miss Brown, 
with evident gusto, “and my brother 
was a fool. Our father left us five 
thousand dollars apiece. Bub married 
Kitty’s mother, lost his money, and 
died. I didn’t marry—you can grin if 
you want to—and I invested my money 
in the oilcloth mills down by the rail- 
road. To-day I’m the richest single 
woman in the county, and I come pretty 
near to running things around here to 
suit myself.” 

“Put me down for another bet on 
that,” requested Horace. 

The giantess looked at him approv- 
ingly. 

“Im glad you’re here,” she pealed 
forth. “Mebbe you can prod up Ar- 
thur Lomas some. He needs it. Did 
Kitty tell you about him? No, I guess 
not. Girls don’t talk about their fellers 
to other fellers.” 

“She’s engaged to him?” asked Hor- 
ace quickly. 

“No; that’s the trouble. Hes a 
preacher. His salary is six hundred a 
year. That’s eleven dollars and fifty- 
three cents a week. Kitty makes twenty 
dollars a week in a State Street broker’s 
office. How’s a man to ask a girl to 
marry him when he’s making only half 
what she makes? And how’s any girl 
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outside a lunatic asylum to be expected 
to marry a man whose pay ain’t but 
little more’n enough to keep a dog from 
starving ?” 

With this question, the lady, demand- 
ing an answer, leveled a finger the size 
of a Colt’s forty-five at the young man 


facing her. Horace threw up both 
hands. 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “I give 
it up.” 


“You ain’t going to give it up,” 
threatened the other. “You’re going to 
help me figger it out. Arthur’s a good 
boy, only he’s got started wrong. There 
ain’t no money in preaching, and never 
will be; and as for the reward here- 
after he’s counting on, I say a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Horace was irreligious enough to ac- 
quiesce in this, and Aunt Tabby pur- 
sued her theme: 

“Arthur’s got the brains to git out 
and make a decent living instead of 
wasting his time trying to save the souls 
of the tough old pirates that live around 
here. They don’t want to be saved; 
if they did, they’d pay living wages 
to the chap who tackled the job. When 
a man has got a bad tooth he goes to 
the dentist, and pays him a good price 
to fix it up; but when he’s got a bad 
heart he expects the preacher to tag 
around after him and beg him for the 
privilege of working on it for noth- 
ing. Bah!’ 

Miss Brown boomed out her disgust 
with the report of a ten-pounder. Hor- 
ace imagined he could feel the wind 
of the shot as it hurtled by. 

“How can I help?” he inquired cu- 
riously. “I’m game for almost any old 
thing.” 

“Git after Arthur. Talk to him. 
Tell him he’s a fool. I’ve done it till 
I’m sick of it. Why, he’s got up a pat- 
ent—a thing for sealing letters by elec- 
tricity. The working model’s down to 
New York, in somebody’s office, being 
tried out, they claim; but it’s been there 
six months now, and he can’t draw no 
satisfaction out of them people. He 
ought to git a pile of money for it, and 
cut loose from this preaching business. 
But there it sticks, and here he sticks, 
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and I’m stuck to know how to move 
either of ’em. Ive been egging him on 
to go to New York, but he says he can’t 
afford it, and he’s too proud to let me 
help him—so the fat’s all in the fire.” 

Horace thought a moment; then he 
said: 

“You find out that concern’s address 
for me, Aunt Tabby. I'll write to a 
man I know in New York who'll stir 
’em up a little. Hes a lawyer.” 

Satisfaction spread itself over Miss 
Brown’s mountainous features. 

“TIl say it again,” she rumbled: “I’m 
glad youve come, Horace. Money 
makes the mare go, in church and out. 
If Arthur sells his patent and feels he’s 
just got to keep on preaching—why, 
there won’t be no harm in it then. He 
can afford to. peddle out salvation free 
gratis for nothing. But now—ugh!”’ 

Miss Brown heaved herself up. on 
her feet, at which signal Horace also 
rose. He felt dwarfed by comparison 
with her. His showman’s eye dwelt ap- 
praisingly upon the great bulk of the 
woman, and estimated her drawing at- 
traction. It startled him when, with a 
chuckle which sounded like a growl, 
she appeared to read his thought. 

“Think I ought to jine the circus, 
don’t you?” she demanded. 

“You'd make a hit, that’s a cinch,” 
frankly confessed the young man. 

He heard a laugh, and, looking 
around, saw Kitty Randall standing in 
the door. There was an expression on 
her face which no’man might read 
aright. It was mocking, wistful, dar- 
ing, tender—a blending of all these 
stirred with mischief. 

“You’ve been listening, Kitty Ran- 
dall!” accused Miss Brown. 

“Only half a minute, Aunt Tabby— 
while I was tiptoeing down the stairs,” 
defended the girl. She turned to Hor- 
ace. “She’s afraid of me; that’s why 
she doesn’t join the circus. She knows 
Td never go to see her. I can’t abide 
the crowds, and—and the hideous, 
painted clowns.” 

She made a little grimace—lifting 
her shoulders and crinkling her nose— 
and Horace, with the acumen of his 
sex in matters feminine, perceived that 
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he had done well to keep his business 
to himself. 

“Take him around and show him the 
place, Kitty,” ordered Miss Brown. 
“Were going to have early dinner.” 

“Come along, sir,” said Miss Randall 
imperiously. “I see you have passed 
your examination, and are one of us. 
It rained last night, and Arthur is bail- 
ing out the boat. We are going for a 
row.” 


Drowsy days passed for Horace, each 
bringing with it a greater measure of 
strength and an ever-growing appetite. 
Aunt Tabby’s omelets and pop-overs 
and custards and broiled chicken would 
have raised a man from the dead, he 
verily believed. 

As for Aunt Tabby, she appeared to 
look upon Horace’s intervention in the 
affair of the letter sealer as the saving 
clause in Arthur’s scroll of destiny, For 
Horace had. received word from the 
New York lawyer—whom he had pri- 
vately assured of his fee—that he 
would force an issue with the men who 
had the model in charge. They were 
keeping this a secret from the minister 
for the present in the hope of a joyful 
surprise later on. 

Yet, shrewd as was the estimable, if 
somewhat overgrown,, virgin, it did not 
seem to occur to her that given one 
young woman and two young men 
thrown constantly together, certain 
heart complications were apt to follow. 
She had settled it in her mind that Ar- 
thur was to marry Kitty, and she con- 
sidered the presence of this other pleas- 
ant person on the scene as merely con- 
tributory to the end she had in view. 

What Kitty’s thoughts were she her- 
self could not have told. They were in 
a jumble, and she was too extravagantly 
enjoying herself to pause to analyze 
them. She distributed, as she thought, 
her favors impartially; but the Rever- 
end Mr. Lomas, looking upon her with 
a lover’s jealous eye, was mournfully 
convinced that the larger share fell to 
Horace. The latter, having before him 
always the picture of Kitty’s disgust 
with his calling, and being a very de- 
cent chap, kept his fancy for her bridled 
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to repression. He assumed toward her 


an attitude of privileged friendship, and. 


his words were in consonance with the 
role. This aloofness, had he but known 
it, was the one thing needed to make 
him desirable in the maiden’s eyes. 

And so matters stood as Kitty’s three 
weeks’ vacation drew to a close. It 
was Wednesday, and she was to leave 
for home on Saturday. Horace had 
not yet decided when he would leave. 
He felt fit again, and ready for work, 
but lingered on. He told himself, and 
told Miss Brown, that he wished to see 
the New York affair closed up before 
he went away, and he had even wired 
that morning to the lawyer to rush the 
matter through. 

Horace really was desirous of help- 
ing the clergyman to better his worldly 
condition. He liked him. He was a 
sturdy, open-hearted, serious-minded 
fellow, doing his duty as he saw it, and 
preaching the gospel as he found it. 
Horace had not been able to summon 
the courage to talk to him in the strain 
indicated by Miss Brown. The man 
was too evidently sincere, too much in 
earnest in his beliefs. How was a cir- 
cus clown to convince a priest of God 
that he was engaged in a futile task? 

Arthur Lomas came home that 
Wedriesday afternoon at four o’clock, 
and, drawing Horace aside, suggested 
that they two take a try at the bass 
along the reeds on the west shore of 
the lake. 

“Are we going to leave Kitty out of 
this?” inquired Horace. Kitty was as 
keen on fishing as either of them. 

“T_T thought,” hesitated the other, 
“that you wouldn’t mind if just we 
two——” 

“Oh, sure!” assented Horace prompt- 
ly. “Come on.” He saw the bass were 
but an excuse; Arthur wished to speak 
with him privately. 

The minister took the oars, and 
pulled up the lake in silence. Horace 
sat in the stern, drawing thoughtfully 
on his pipe. 
rounded a bend in the shore, and the 
house was lost to view, the minister 
‘rested on his oars. 

“Horace, my friend,” he said, in his 


When presently they had_ 
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quiet way, “though a man love a woman 
hopelessly. 

“Hold up, there!” interrupted Hor- 
ace harshly. “You mean Kitty Ran- 
dall. How do you know you love her 
hopelessly ?” 

“T feel that it is so, Horace.” 

“Has she told you it is so?” 

“No. I have not given her the op- 
portunity. I have nothing to offer her. 
I am too poor. And it is you she pre- 
fers. She shows it in many ways.” 

Horace carefully knocked the -heel 
out of his pipe before replying to this. 
Then he said tersely: 

“Well—go on.” 

The minister complied: 

“Kitty has no father, no brother, no 
man relative near enough to represent 
her; and so, Horace, I am claiming by 
tight of my love for her, and by my 
prayers for her happiness, the Privilege 
a brother would have. I 

“In other words,” broke in Horace 
brutally, “if I love her, you want to 
know something about me—whether 
Pm all right. Is that it?” 

“Yes, Horace.” 

The eyes of the two men met 
squarely. 

“Well, I do love her. But until this 
minute I wasn’t dead sure of it.” 

The clergyman let his eyes fall. 
When he lifted them again they were 
clear and calm. He was about to speak 
when Horace forestalled him. 

“Wait! I am not going to ask her 
to marry me,” he said deliberately, “be- 
cause I, too, have nothing to offer her.” 

Arthur Lomas drew the oars athwart, 
and, leaning on them, regarded his com- 
panion. His heart had leaped in him 
at the words he had heard, and yet pity 
struggled with his joy. 

“You mean,” he asked, “that poverty 
also holds you back? I imagined you 
were making a good salary.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of money; it’s a 
question of business—the same as with 
you. Look here, Arthur, I am going to 
talk to you straight—about you and 
Kitty and me. ` I claim the same privi- 
lege you did, and for the same reason.” 

“Surely,” conceded Arthur, but with 
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a little quickening of the breath. “You 
have the right.” 

“Tl dispose of my own case first,” 
said Horace. ‘In a way, I’ve been mas- 
querading up here. I am Horace At- 
kins, all right; but, say, have you ever 
heard of Billy Merry, the circus clown? 
His ring mug has been in about every 
paper in the country.” 

“Why, yes, I have heard of Billy 
Merry,” returned the other, mystified. 

“Well, I’m the little joker,” acknowl- 
edged Horace, with a sneer. 

“You!” exclaimed the preacher. 

“Yes—me! And I make a hundred 
and fifty a week—three times as much 
as you make in a month. But were 
both in the same box. See? Our busi- 
ness keeps us from marrying as we 
want.” 

Horace laughed unpleasantly. To his 
friend’s face came an expression of 
compassionate understanding. 

“My dear fellow,” he began, “all hon- 
est work 

But Horace cut him short. 

“Oh, damn that piffle!” he cried. 
“Anything that isn’t crime is honest. 
But I’m one of these hideous clowns 
that Kitty hates so—a man who makes 
a fool of himself to raise a laugh. 
You’ve heard me draw her out, and 
probably wondered why. Now you 
know—and you know how much chance 
I’ve got with her.” 

The minister looked genuinely dis- 
tressed. 

“Tsn’t there something else you could 
do?” he suggested. “Something: 

“Isn't there something else you could 
do?” flung back Horace at him. “I’ve 
got a mother and a crippled father de- 
pendent on me. I’ve got to work at a 
trade that'll bring the money in. But 
you—you stand alone. Why don’t you 
break away and earn your girl? You 
think she likes me best. How do you 
know? How do I know? We haven’t 
asked her. You’ve as good a chance 
as I. Better. You could make a gen- 
tleman’s wife of her, and I couldn’t. 
Get out and earn her!” 

“Horace! Horace!” There was en- 
treaty—protest—in the cry. 

“I told you I'd talk to you straighe.” 
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retorted the clown, “and I’m going to 
do it without any frills on. You’ve got 
the gumption to invent what looks like 
a pretty good thing. Why don’t you 
go on inventing things—make a busi- 
ness of it—earn enough to keep a wife? 
Then you’d be somebody, and of some 
use in the world. Now you're nothing 
but a stick, and a mighty weak one, at 
that—too weak, by George, for even a 
girl to lean on! i 

“Atkins!” There was shame now, 
and indignation, in the cry. 

“Just answer me this,” went on the 
clown relentlessly : “What good are you 
doing yourself preaching to a bunch of 
leather-lined country boobs, who want 
salvation at cut-rate prices—want to 
sneak into heaven on a scalped ticket? 
Why, these guys up here are well fixed 
—got coin—and they won’t pay you the 
wages of a stake driver. Wait! An- 
swer me this, Lomas; you’ve been 
preaching here two years. What have 
you done in all that time that’s really 
worth while—that has paid you?” 

The young clergyman’s head was 
bowed, and for many seconds he re- 
mained strangely silent. Then he 
looked out over the placid waters of 
the lake, and it seemed as if the peace 
of them found reflection in his face. 
When he spoke, his voice was hushed 
and tremulous. 

“T have brought eighteen souls to 
God,” he said. “And I have brought 
the solace of His word to the sick and 
the sorrowing, to those dying and those 
bereaved, to those in trouble and those 
whose hearts had failed them utterly. 
I have done all that I could, Horace, 
and I have been richly paid.” 

There was a smile on the speaker’s 
lips as he finished. Horace, who had 
been intently studying him, dropped his 
eyes. He felt as one who has peered 
unbidden on a sacred thing. 

“Well,” he remarked awkwardly, “I 
guess we'can’t see it the same way, so 
there’s nothing more to be said. I’m 
going home in the morning, and you'll 
have a clear field with Kitty, yi 

The clergyman’s eyes flashed with 
very worldly anger. 

“Your opinion of me is too low,” he 
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charged. “You cannot toss Kitty to 
me as you would a bone to a famished 
dog. I would not take her in that way, 
nor would you. And you are not treat- 
ing her fairly. If you love her she has 
a right to know it—a right to the chance 
to accept or refuse you. You must give 
her that chance.” 

Horace pondered this a while. Then 
he said: 

“Say, suppose we go back.” 

He stood up suddenly, as if to stretch 
himself, forgetful that he was in a 
cranky cedar skiff. The next moment 
he was plunging down into water two 
fathoms deep. 

Arthur Lomas went over with the 
boat, which floated bottom up some 
twenty yards from shore. All at once 
it flashed through his mind that Hor- 
ace had said he could not swim. With 
a few swift strokes, he was at the spot, 
as nearly as he could judge, where his 
friend had gone down. Watching anx- 
iously, -he saw his head emerging al- 
most within hand reach. An instant 
later he had him by the collar band of 
his shirt. 

“Keep perfectly cool, Horace,” the 
clergyman adjured him. 

“Don’t worry,” spluttered the clown, 
coughing out a volume of lake water. 
“What next?” 

“Slip your hands around on my 
shoulders from the back, and leave the 
rest to me. So! Now we'll get to the 
boat.” 

Presently Horace was clinging to the 
sternpost of the skiff, and Arthur, at 
his side, was propelling it shoreward. 
When they came to the shallow water 
they righted the craft, then beached and 
emptied her, and started home. 

As they got out at the little wharf 
at the foot of the garden Horace turned 
to his companion. 

“T owe you one, Arthur,” he said sim- 
ply. “I shan’t forget it.” _ 

Arthur laughed the thought away, 
and they went up to the house. 

There were only three of them at the 
supper table that evening. The minis- 
ter had been called away to see Ezra 
Perkins, who had fallen from a hay- 
mow and was reported to be dying. 
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Ezra was the town drunkard. It was 
a sort of boast of the community that 
Ezra had not been “plumb sober” but 
twice in forty years, and in each in- 
stance it was no fault of his. Once 
he lay sick with the smallpox, and the 
other time he was in jail for stealing 
a jug of apple brandy, which, alas, was 
not committed with him. 

“Tt ain’t no use trying to stop Ar- 
thur,” rolled out Aunt Tabby, com- 
menting on his absence. “He’s hungry 
to capture Ezra’s soul before it gits 
away. I’m thinking he’ll have a job to 
find it, though. It must be shriveled 
up like a dried cow pea by this time.” 

“Arthur’s all to the good,” said Hor- 
ace, looking straight at Kitty. “He’s a 
man from head to heel.” 

Kitty lowered her eyes to her plate, 
and said nothing; and at this point the’ 
doorbell rang. The girl ran to answer 
it, and in a moment came back with a 
telegram for Horace. 

“Oh, I hope it isn’t bad news!” she 
cried. 

Horace exchanged a glance with Miss 
Brown. 

“T hope so,” he said, and tore open 
the envelope. A shout escaped him: 
“Lonesome Larry! Listen to this.” His 
voice trembled with eagerness as he 
read out the message: 

“Fifty thousand dollars offered for all 
rights, home and abroad. Immediate settle- 
ment.” 

A bellow—it can in no other way 
be adequately described—proceeded 
from Miss Tabitha Brown. It was in- 
articulate—a tremendous sound expres- 
sive of great joy. 

“For mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Kitty. 
“What is it all about?” 

“Arthur!” roared the giantess. “Ar- 
thur’s patent. Horace made those peo- 
ple down in New York buy it. He ain’t 
a beggar preacher any more. And’— 
she paused, a wave of indignation 
sweeping over her—‘“and here he’s off 
laboring on that dratted Ezra Perkins, 
with all this good news waiting for him. 
Bah!” 

“I’m glad for him—very, very glad,” 
murmured: Kitty, who had dropped in a 
chair, overwhelmed with the intelli- 
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gence, “And it—it was a splendid thing 
for Horace to do.” 

She darted a glance at Horace, upon 
whom silence seemed to have fallen 
after his first burst of emotion. Miss 
Brown glowered at her stepniece. 

“Glad!” she bayed. “Is that the best 
you can do, Katherine Randall? With 
the five thousand dollars I’m going to 
give you for a wedding present added 
too——” 

“Aunt Tabby!’ shrilled the girl, 
` jumping to her feet, her face aflame. 
“You're outrageous!” 

She started to the door, but Horace 
interposed : 

“Wait a minute, Kitty. I want to 
make a confession to you. I want to 
do it before Arthur comes back.” 

Kitty, thus entreated, resumed her 
seat. But the color did not die out 
from her face, and in her eyes a spar- 
kling expectancy grew. Miss Brown 
stared at the young man in blank 
amazement, His tone portended trou- 

ẹ. 

“Horace Atkins!” she boomed, a 
swift suspicion swooping down on her. 
“You ain’t going to tell me that you 
and—and—Kitty 

She stopped, overcome at the 
thought that had suggested itself. This 
time Miss Kitty made no outcry. She 
sat perfectly still, her slim white hands 
tightly clasped in her lap. 

“T am going to tell you this,” said 
Horace, including them both with his 
eyes: “In a way, I have deceived you 
about myself. When I came here I 
didn’t think it necessary that you should 
know exactly who I was, but now——” 

“What! You ain’t Horace Atkins? 
You lied about your name?’ Miss 
Brown shot the questions at him like 
discharges from heavy ordnance. 

“I haven’t lied, Aunt Tabby,” re- 
turned Horace quietly. “I have only 
kept my mouth shut about some things, 
that’s all. I told you my real name, but 
I didn’t tell you I had another by which 
most people know me. . And when I 
told you I traveled for a concern that 
makes rings, it was the truth, only I 
didn’t tell you they were sawdust 
rings.” : 
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Kitty was looking at him with an odd 
little smile. : 

“I don’t think Aunt Tabby quite un- 
derstands,” she said. “He means,” she 
coolly explained to the big woman, 
“that he is Billy Merry, the circus 
clown. I have known it for a long time 
—ages—ever since the first night I met 
him.” 

Silence followed this announcement. 
Horace was so completely taken aback 
that he could find nothing to say; and 
through Miss Brown’s mind were pass- 
ing certain reflections. upon the events 
of the past three weeks that just then 
precluded speech. 

“You see,” pursued Miss Randall 
calmly, addressing her remarks to the 
clown, “I’m a reader of the daily pa- 
pers. When you were taken down sick 
in Boston your picture was published, 
and the sad, sad .story of your mis- 
spent life. I kept the article—I don’t 
know why—just a foolish fancy—and I 
had it in my traveling bag on. the 
steamer. Before I went to bed that 
night I had placed you, but when I 
found you were so particular about 
keeping your identity a secret I respect- 
ed your wish, and relieved my feelings 
by giving you digs in your professional 
ribs whenever the opportunity offered. 
And I hope,” she | ended vindise 
“that you felt ’em.’ 

SI did, A sa Horace, obtuse as 
ever ; “and you meant every word you 
said.” 

“T did not!” declared Kitty, instantly 
abandoning the aggressive. 

“I will prove it to you,” insisted Hor- 
ace savagely. “Aunt Tabby, you have 
heard her say what she thinks of the 
man who will paint himself up to look 
and act like a fool?” 

Miss Brown nodded, but would not 
further commit herself. She was in 
process of mental readjustments that 
were illuminating if disturbing. Hor- 
ace got up. 

“Wait here for me ten minutes,” he 
commanded Kitty; and, taking consent 
for granted, walked out, and mounted 
to his room. He saw by the clock on 
his bureau that it lacked a quarter of 
eight. At eight-forty there was a train 
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for Portland and the south. He would 
catch it. He hoped Arthur. would not 
return before then. 


Horace opened his trunk, and took 


from it the clown’s dress. What was 
the mysterious influence, reaching 
down from the future, that had 


prompted him to bring it? Nothin 
which boded happiness to him—of that 
he was certain. He slipped on the cos- 
tume over his clothes, and proceded to 
“make up” as hideously as experience 
could suggest. It sickened him as he 
watched his face change in the glass— 
saw it grow white as plaster, striped 
red and blue, with mouth distorted into 
shapeless lines. When he had finished 
he drew on a red wig, and, snatching 
up a dirty white conical cap, ran down 
to the lower floor. 

“Here we are again!’ he guffawed, 
as he swaggered into the dining room. 
“How’s all the folks?” 

He tossed the cap into the air, and 
caught it rakishly on his head as it fell. 
And then he stopped short. . Arthur 
Lomas was standing at the farther side 
of the table. He was holding the tele- 
gram in his hand, but there was no joy 
of sudden fortune in his face. He was 
looking at Kitty, who had sprung to 
her feet and was steadfastly regarding 
the unlovely figure of the clown. Aunt 
Tabby had disappeared. 

Miss Kitty spoke up, and there was 
calculated malice in her tones, malice 
which—alack for her mischievous in- 
tent !—somehow suggested tears. 

“You are not irresistibly attractive 
in your working clothes, Mr. Atkins,” 
she observed, “but neither is a deep- 
sea diver. Was it only this you wanted 
to prove to me?” 

“No,” retorted Horace roughly. “I 
wanted to confirm you in your opinion 
of me. I wanted to give you a private 
view of a professional fool who is not 
ashamed of his calling, yet who knows 
it debars him from aspirations that 
other men may cherish. And now I’m 
going to say good-by to you. I’m going 
to take the eight-forty south to-night. 
I must get back to the circus, where I 
belong.” 

He turned abruptly, and went out. 
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` “Horace!” called the clergyman after 
him, and strode to the door. But.Hor- 
ace had gone on up the stair. 

The clergyman glanced at Kitty. The 
color had fled from her cheek, and her 
hand was fluttering up to her throat. 
A gasping sound escaped her, as though 
she were choking. She had felt so sure . 
Horace would understand her tender 
raillery that now to find she was mis- 
taken left her dumb and without re- 
course. She sank into a chair by the 
table with a little hopeless gesture that 
smote Arthur Lomas to the heart. He 
longed to go to her and comfort her, 
but resolutely held to his place by the 
door. 

“Kitty, my dear!” he cried. “Horace 
shall not go away—not to-night. He 
loves you—he told me so this very day. 


Kitty’s head went down on the table 
suddenly, and the whiteness of her 
neck was stained with crimson. The 
young minister drew in his breath 
sharply. Then, he finished, speaking 
very low: 

“He is a man, my dear, to be well 
loved—for he ‘is true and brave and 
kind.” 

A little sob was Kitty’s only reply to 
this, and the Reverend Arthur Lomas 
turned about and followed Horace up 
to his room. The clown had washed 
off his make-up, and was busy at his 
trunk. The clergyman went over to 
him, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Horace, my friend,” he said, “you 
have made me rich, but I am not going 
to attempt to thank you now. There is 
a matter of greater moment to be con- 
sidered by us.” 

“You mean—Kitty ?” 

SONG??? 

“Well,” said the clown, “you saw 
how it was.” : 

“Yes—but you did not,” answered 
the clergyman. “Oh, man,” he burst 
out passionately, “are you blind? She 
loves you with all her pure young heart. 
Even now she is waiting for you to 
come to her.” 

The clown eyed him searchingly. 

“You have had your chance with her 
—to-night ?” he demanded. 
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For a second’s flight the clergyman 
hesitated. Then he said evenly: 

“Yes, Horace, I have had my chance. 
It is you. She—she confessed it.” 

The clown gripped the clergyman’s 
hand: with both his own, and, without 
a word, left the room, and went swiftly 
down the stairs. 
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The clergyman blew out the light, 
and crossed to the open window. He 
stood there a while, his eyes uplifted 
to the soft summer stars. When he 
turned away the look of pain on his 
face was gone. great peace had de- 
scended on him, and he walked in its 
close embrace. 
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Miest foreign lands, on errant feet, 
’Tis mine at will to roam— 
But his, the old familiar street 
And shining lights of home. 


Tve met full many a potentate 
In kingdoms far and wild— 
But his, to see at door or gate 
His smiling wife and child! 


Strange peoples have I moved among, 
Who in strarige language spoke— 

But his, to know the face and tongue 
Of kindly neighbor folk! 


Adventures mine, ’neath every sun 
> Ed 


And all the pride thereof— 
But his, each day’s work nobly done, 


And eves of peace and love! 


The wanderer feeds on sweet unrest, 
His sails are never furled— 

But, oh, to be that one, thrice blest, 
Who makes of home his world! 


Epwin L. SABIN. 








HE devil had come on several 
short visits to Terassa, but 
never openly or in his own 
likeness, and no one would 
have supposed that he would 
venture into so good a town showing 
his own face or even a faithful picture 
of it. But news is sometimes surpris- 
ing. 
Once he had come in a very pleas- 
ant-looking gentleman from America, 
who gave five cents apiece to all the 
padre’s thirty little boys for luck money, 
while in the same hour with this benev- 
olence he was secretly inspiring the pro- 
prietor of the fonda to learn, and sell, 
American drinks. This was the more 
astonishing, because Satan had done the 
same thing to the former proprietor, 
years before, with the result that a man 
had met his death at the hands of Mi- 
guel, whose devout parents had named 
him after the statue in the poppy fields, 
and who was altogether too fine a youth 
to have recorded Terassa’s only murder. 
Through reminiscences of this, the 
padre successfully awed and reformed 
the new proprietor, but not in time to 
avoid a fresh calamity, and that to a 
lady marked for her years and her 
timidity. This was Amarillis, a widow 
so abnormally meek that she almost 
never spoke. She said so little even at 
confession that the padre would have 
been disturbed save for his great faith 
in her honesty. She did not speak when 
her husband died—it was found out 
later without her having mentioned it; 
and she had scarcely spoken while he 
was alive, although he was kind and en- 





couraging. Old Rosa, who had a great 
many mean thoughts about people, said 
she did not believe they had ever been 
married, for Amarillis could never have 
brought herself to make the responses; 
and all Amarillis replied to this wicked 
suggestion was, “I did, Rose,” even 
avoiding the “a” at the end of Rosa’s 
pretty name. She was so exceedingly 
small that she had to be very cautious 
in drinking her wine; but diminutive 
stature is quite usually a sign of latent 
inquisitiveness, and, having seen. the 
American gentleman enjoying . his 
strange drink at the fonda, and having 
saved a little money, she bought one, 
and she talked all the way home, and 
to nearly all the people she met, whether 
she was acquainted with them or not, 
saying things, moreover, that no one 
would have supposed she knew. She 
afterward denied it to the padre, not 
with many words, it is true, but weep- 
ing very sorrowfully at her lost reputa- 
tion, and shaking her head repeatedly, 
with a most convincing expression, so 
that the padre concluded she must have 
taken something extremely dangerous, 
and was thus led to investigate the 
fonda, and to stop the devil’s work in 
it for the second time. 

Again, the devil must have come to 
the first Wine Festival, and in several 
forms, for love spells were sold by an 
old magician who set up in town, and 
the padre had to buy him off with 
money earned by the little boys in the 
poppy fields ; and before that manifesta- 
tion, the padre discovered ancient Inés, 
Terassa’s best lace maker, finishing a 
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fine piece of thread work with a big 
outline of the devil in it. When he de- 
stroyed it, he paid for the thread; but 
she was never repaid for the time and 
pains she had spent, and although her 
husband happened to die next day, 
which softened the padre’s heart toward 
her, and should have softened hers 
toward him, she became an atheist, in 
the hope of hurting his feelings. 

It did, but he was wise enough not 
to show it; and Inés, not having been 
struck dead as she had greatly feared 
she would be, enjoyed atheism very 
much, save that the padre did not seem 
so impressed as she had expected. 

The devil having successfully proved 
his cunning upon Amariilis and Inés, 
the padre began to fear fo. his orphans, 
and with reason, for Tito, his youngest 
and tenderest, ran away wi. a mari- 
onette from the magician’s booth; and 
no sooner was the festival over than 
José, who had been so bad that the 
padre had threatened to return him to 
the almshouse in Barcelona, but who 
had always: been brave and truthful 
about his crimes, was found out to be 
also a liar. He told Tito that a cow, 
lowing for assistance when it needed to 
be milked, did not make the noise with 
its mouth, but with its horn. And Tito 
believed it, and corrected the padre in 
the natural-history lesson. For all these 
reasons, it was with some brightness of 
heart that he turned his thoughts to a 
smaller and religious festival, that 
should have its gayety apart from 
wines. 

Down in the padre’s poppy fields, from 
where Terassa’s hill looks like a girl’s 
green skirt with a small Spanish flag 
sewed at the hem, there is a statue of 
Santo Miguel. It is not the one that 
used to stand there, but it is quite 
splendid, made out of stone as bold and 
pretty as marble, and as lifelike as any- 
thing in the cemetery at Barcelona. The 
padre never looked toward it as he had 
done toward the old wooden one;. but 
his eyes gave admiration to replace af- 
fection, and the other rises safe in a 
votive niche in his church in the chasm 
road, secure from rain and wayfaring 
kisses. 
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There were many stories about the 
o'd statue, for Santo Miguel was Teras- 
sa’s patron saint. Some people said 
that it had been there before any one 
was born in Terassa; and others that 
it was found there on the eighth of May 
after the first few citizens were born, to 
mark the apparition of St. Michael, and 
still others, even more devout, said that 
it was not an apparition, but a trans- 
figuration. If this was true, St. Michael 
was, indeed, transformed, for he had 
only half a wing, and the upper part of 
his spear had vanished, carrying the 
thumb with it; but when this condition 
was ridiculed by strangers, the padre re- 
ferred them to a well-known house of 
curios in Paris, where, he maintained, 
there was a highly prized figure no whit 
better off. 

The master of the poppy fields, To- 
ninio, loved it, too, and knew it to be so 
close to the padre’s heart that, from 
the goodness of his own, and, perhaps, 
from a state of conscience at his par- 
ticipation in the love spells, he suggested 
that the remainder of the little boys’ 
money be used for a new statue. There 
was little enough; but Violeta made a 
reply to this by going about among the 
prosperous Terassans and acquiring 
more. So loved was the padre that the 
poor contributed, too, and Amarillis 
gave a coin. Rosa said it could not be 
called giving, for she said nothing about 
it, but Violeta found her standing, at 
hottest noon, against the highway wall, 
with the coin on her outstretched palm. 
When it was taken from her, she 
nodded her head, and wept, and went 
home. 

This coin completed a very fair sum, 
and the padre decided to go forth for a 
statue, and to give Rosa a holiday by 
taking her with him. 

At first she was ungrateful, accusing 
him of extravagance and some nefari- 
ous purpose; but such was his knowl- 
edge of her character that her climbing 
into his cart at the last inconvenient 
moment did not put him about, and he 
smiled with pleasure at her company 
and its possibilities of good advice in 
selecting the statue, for though her 
tongue was fuller of venom than any 
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other organ in Terassa, there was im- 
bedded in it a power of hitting the truth 
that would turn a gypsy’s face as piti- 
ably white as an American’s. 

To the padre’s sorrow, and almost 
persuading him that the devil was delib- 
erate in his choice of widows, she was 
quite herself in Barcelona, where her 
temper was not understood, and where 
she was arrested for being saucy—in- 
deed, very cruel—to a soldier, with 
whom she quarreled without the slight- 
est. provocation. In addition, she was 
afterward defiant, and did nothing to 
pacify the government, so that she had 
to stay in prison a whole afternoon. 
Luckily, the padre was a gentleman of 
so pleasant and gentle a demeanor that 
her retainers were mollified toward 
evening, and he returned to Terassa 
with Rosa and the statue both intact. 

No one was allowed to see it, save 
Toninio, who helped the padre to raise 
it by night in the poppy fields, and 
droop a canvas over it.. Next morning 
the little boys were all very much ex- 
cited at having to work in close prox- 
imity to it, and not look under the cov- 
ering, and the padre heard José say to 
Tito: “You would not dare come down 
in the moonlight and look undernéath.” 

“T confess it,” Tito replied, “but 
neither would you.” 

“I would,” said José, “if the devil 
were under it.” 

“T do not think,” said Tito affection- 
ately, “that I would be so very afraid 
of the devil if you vere with me, José.” 

Having rebuked them sharply for this 
conversation, the padre turned to 
preparations for the ceremonies. The 
Parrot Woman engaged to perform, 
having her little birds flutter up from 
her as the canvas was lifted, and clus- 
ter down upon the statue; and the little 
boys should make the first crop of 
spring poppies say, in big, red letters 
outlined with yellow, “SANTO MI- 
GUEL;” and at the close Juanita, 
whose pretty voice was not happy in 
church music, would sing and dance the 
cadenza from “Gran Via.” 

All was arranged, but there was one 
more trouble in store, for the elderly 
ladies of the town gathered on the vil- 
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lage green to discuss who should walk 
two and two in the procession. Rosa 
said that, although she was the most im- 
portant woman in Terassa, having 
bought the statue, she would not walk at 
all if the atheist, Inés, were allowed to 
look at it, even from a distance; and 
when Inés declared that she had 
changed her mind again, and was now.a 
Catholic, Rosa urged the rest to stone 
her from the green. Amarillis, who 
loved them both, strove earnestly to 
speak, to pacify them, but the only gen- 
teel thing she could think of was a 
remark that. had greatly impressed her 
when made by an elegant foreign lady 
who crooked out her little finger in 
drinking tea, and Amarillis repeated it 
now: 

“I hope we will have rain.” She was, 
much chagrined and hurt when. both 
Rosa and Inés turned upon her and 
accused her of malice; and it was finally 
the Parrot Woman who settled the dif- 
ficulty. 

“Amarillis meant to be polite,” she 
said, “and as for stoning any one, the 
padre would not allow it, If Inés says 
she has reformed, she should be allowed 
to come. You know the padre asked 
me to walk alone in front of the couples, 
with all my little birds flying; but if you 
continue unkind, I shall have Inés walk 
with me, which would spoil the effect. 
Although,” she added kindly, “I con- 
sider her handsome.” 

“She looks like Punch and Judy!” 
cried Rosa; but as the Parrot Woman 
was the only person in town whom no- 
body disliked, she had her way, and it 
was arranged that Inés should walk 
with Amarillis, who did not hate her. 

The chosen day proved fine, with a 
very blue sky, and spring flowers open 
in profusion, and Terassa had not seen 
a fairer sight than the procession as it 
moved singing down the glittering high- 
way. The padre came first, followed 
by the thirty little boys in choir cos- 
tume, and the Parrot Woman next, with 
all her green birds flying ahead of the 
pairs of old ladies, who in turn pre- 
ceded the main populace. Inés was in 
line, and every one thought her reform 
must be sincere, for she sang louder 
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than any one else, and when the pro- 
cession had wound around the statue, 
and come to a halt among the flower 
beds, she stood out of place in her 
eagerness to see. 

The padre raised his hands, the Ave 
Maria broke forth, Toninio grasped the 
pulley rope, the birds rose from the 
Parrot Woman, the covering lifted. 

But the little boys stopped singing, 
the canvas fell in a lump among the 
poppies, the padre’s hands remained up- 
raised, a great heart-throbbing went 
through the people. It was in truth an 
apparition that they had seen. It was 
the statue of St. Michael; but the beau- 
tiful white face was painted red, like the 
devil’s face; there were two cow horns 
on its head; and a long tail of hempen 
rope, with a thorn on the end, hung 
mortifyingly down to the ground. . 

There was an utter hush, until sud- 
denly all the thirty little boys began to 
cry, and to stampede over the poppy 
beds, and then confusion and noise ran 
riot. Inés, screaming with horror, was 
carried into Rosa’s house, where she 
had tried to get for twenty years. To- 
ninio could not seem to collect the little 
boys, or himself, either; and it was not 
until lungs were exhausted that the peo- 
ple remembered the padre, and fell 
silent out of respect for him. When his 
voice came, it was so quiet and so sor- 
rowful that it awed them more than 
the sacrilege had done. 

“Go home,” was all he said. 


In the church, José denied it with a 
vehemence that verged upon anger. 

“Think well,” said the padre, “for 
you have been known to lie once, my 
dear, and if you do so now, and are 
found out, you shall surely go back to 
the almshouse, though my two thumbs 
would be wet every time that I thought 
of you there. Think well!” 

But he was defiant and sullen, and 
presently the padre, with a long sigh, 
called the whole thirty together, that he 
might question them in each other’s 
presence. José usually sat beside Tito, 
but to-day he crept to the rear, and Tito 
came next to Bernardo. 

“Guillerno!” called the padre. 
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“No, padre!” and so on to Bernardo: 
“No, padre!” 

“Titor 

But José sprang up, white and trem- 
bling. 

“I did it, padre, I did it!” he cried, 
and rushed through the doorway with 
tears enough to dampen all the thumbs 
in Spain. 


At noon next day the padre sank 
down on Rosa’s doorstep. 

“My heart is broken,” he said. “All 
night I did not sleep. I prayed and 
prayed, and I do not seem to have been 
answered, Shall he go to the alms- 
house? Must I keep my word? Rosa, 
when you are not cross you are my best 
and wisest friend. Can it be that God 
will answer me through you?” 

“He will to this extent,” said Rosa. 
“T have prayed less and thought more, 
and you may set your mind at rest about 
the almshouse, for José did not do it.” 

“What?” cried the padre, staring at 
her. “Do you know this? How do you 
know it?” 

“How many bones are there in the 
human body?” asked Rosa. 

“You should know better than I,” 
said the padre testily, “for you are al- 
ways picking people to pieces, but I am 
told there are one hundred and fifty.” 

“Then,” said Rosa, “I know one hun- 
dred and fifty times that José did not 
do it.” 

“Ts it wisdom,” demanded the padre, 
“to say and say a thing because you 
wish it?” 

“What can that be?” asked Rosa, 
peering into the road. 

A small cloud of dust was flying 
toward them down the highway, and in 
a moment ‘Tito, in a whirl of golden . 
dirt, arrived before the padre, jumping 
madly up and down. 

“What ails you?” cried the padre. 
“Are you on strings? Do you think you 
are the marionette that you stole? Stop 
jumping! Speak!” 

But Tito flung himself upon the 
padre, closing up his legs on him like 
the blades of a jackknife. 

“José did not do it!” he screamed, “I 
did it! I did it!” 
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“Stop howling!” cried the padre. 
“Stop this fright, and.tell me. Why did 
José confess ?” 

“To save me from the almshouse!” 
wailed Tito; and the bladelike legs 
sprang open again, and in a fresh storm 
of tears he vanished up the highway 
whence he had come. 

The padre did not follow him, but 
instead leaned heavily against old Rosa. 
“Did I have two hearts?” he asked 
weakly; and suddenly his head sank 
upon his hands, and great drops crept 
forth between the fingers. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Rosa, half 
angry and half frightened. “Are you 
yourself a child? Come! Am I a wet 
nurse, that I must, pet you, and ruin 
my apron doing it? You need rest. 
Go home at once, and drink some hot 
milk and wine, and lie down for two 
hours. I will come to you then, and we 
will straighten out the matter. I prom- 
ise it, and I promise I will not be cross! 
Come, God wants you to!” 

“I am in your hands,” he answered, 
and started up the highway, going as 
slowly as a blind man. 

But not as slowly as Rosa went about 
her house, dressing herself in several 
colors, and applying finery that she had 
not worn in years. She put on her 
mother’s wedding skirt, which was still 
quite yellow; and above it a great shawl 
of Valencia lace, which had become so. 
For her mantilla she chose a snowy- 
white one from Madrid, and back of it, 
sheltering her ear, fixed a rose of crim- 
son paper. When she was nearly satis- 
fied, she added three feathers, after the 
cheerful manner of the recent Princess 
of Wales, thrusting them into her hair 
through her mantilla. Then, after a 
last glance at her mirror, she stepped 
out into the sunlight, and, drawing her 
creamy laces close about her, went up 
the highway like a baby’s funeral. 

When she came to the door of Inés’ 
house, she did not knock at it, for she 
knew she would never pass it if she did; 
she pushed it open boldly and entered, 
closing it behind her, 

Inés began to bow very low, but in 
doing so she recognized Rosa, and 
straightened up in her astonishment. 
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“My friend,” said Rosa, “you are sur- 
prised, but I have come to you with 
such news as you never have heard!” 

“T do not believe you!” gasped Inés. 
“You would, not be here if you did not 
have some spite up your back! Get up 
off my chair!” 

“Sit yourself down on the other one,” 
said Rosa, “and it will bring our eyes 
on as good a level. As for what I have 
up my back, it would humble you lower 
than the chair if I were cruel enough to 
tell it suddenly.” 

“If you must tell me your news,” 
cried Inés, “tell it and quit my house!” 

“Now that you have obeyed me and 
sat down,” said Rosa, “I will. But I 
must do it gradually, lest you fall over 
onto the floor and injure yourself, 
Should you not fortify yourself with 
a little wine?” 

“You shall have none of my wine!” 
cried Inés. 

“What manners you have,” said 
Rosa, “when I have come to you in 
sheerest charity! If I had not the kind- 
est heart in Terassa, would I have been 
polite enough to wear all these lovely, 
expensive clothes, that have been in my 
family for two hundred years?” 

“Take the wine, then,” cried Inés, 
“and hurry, or I will put you out, and 
with very few of your clothes!” 

“My poor friend,’ replied Rosa, sip- 
ping slowly, “your fate is pitiable, so 
I will not keep you in this terrible 
suspense, but tell you the worst in as 
few words as I can think of. Well, it 
is this: The padre knows you did it.” 

“You lie!’ screamed Inés. “Did 
what?” 

“He knows you defiled the statue, and 
he knows it on the best authority.” 

“You lie! You lie!” screamed Inés 
again. “No one would have told him 
such a thing but you! Go home! I 
will have no gutter people in my house, 
and you are painted like an English- 
woman! As you run, beware the little 
boys, for you look like a piece of 
candy!” 

“T own it,” said Rosa. “I did not 
dare come otherwise, lest you paint me 
yourself, as you did the statue.” 
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“You fiend, how dare you accuse 
me?” shrieked Inés. “Me, the most 
popular woman in town, and one who 
has had several loving husbands, 
whereas you, in your maddest mo- 
ments, boast of only one, and one that 
nobody remembers! This from you, an 
abandoned woman who has been in 
jail!” 

“Take care, you wretch!” cried Rosa 
violently. “You have made a mistake 
in mentioning that! You would have 
known me guiltless if you had seen me 
sitting among the rest, for I was the 
only woman of elegant appearance 
there, while all the others were low and 
tawdry, like yourself! Let me tell you 
that in my cell I was coupled with a 
corrupt unfortunate who swallowed the 
tails of her sardines, and resembled you 
in every other particular save her 
tongue, which was civil, and her teeth, 
which were present. This is how I 
found out that!” 

“Murderess,” screamed Inés, ‘“‘you 
will find mine present if you slap me 
again! You were guilty, and everybody 
knows it! Stop it! Guilty of assault, 
and that upon a poor young soldier less 
than half your years! Let go of me 
and get out of my house, or I will take 
my broom and sweep you out, all but 
your thumb!” And she sprang across 
to the corner. 

“Drop that broom!” cried Rosa. “Do 
you think I swept the soldier? I did 
no more to him than I have done to 
you, or I would be in jail yet! Do you 
wish to go there yourself? Drop it! Do 
you see I have your wine jug in my 
hand?” 

“Set down my jug!” 

“Set.down the broom,” shouted Rosa, 

“and do the same thing to your spine 
on that stool, or I will lash you with 
your own tail from the statue! Though 
I suspected you from the start, it was 
not I who told the padre, but I know 
who did, for I overheard the conversa- 
tion!” 

“Who told him?’ gasped Inés, sink- 
ing onto the stool. 

“Look what you did to my shawl!” 
said Rosa, settling back in her chair 
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and displaying her lace. “I came here 
out of charity to tell you, and look at 
what you did!” 

“Who told him?’ demanded Inés 
again, trembling all over. 

“The devil,” said Rosa calmly. “He 
came up last night through the chasm 
road, and called on the padre at his 
house, and told him how he had inspired 
you to do it.” 

“You lie! You are doing this to 
frighten me! The devil could never 
come up the chasm road!” 

“I saw it with my own eyes,” said 
Rosa. “I was going up to the padre’s 
in the moonlight, about ten o’clock, but 
I never got there, for I saw this dread- 
ful sight. He had a great brazier on 
his head, upside down like your taste- 
less bonnet. And he was making a ter- 
rifying noise, for in one hand -he car- 
ried a huge tin pan, and in the other a 
great, red-hot iron stick, with which he 
beat horrible music out of it. It was 
a fearful sight, I assure you, and if I 
had not been a virtuous woman, or had 
had such a conscience as yours must be, 
I would have fallen right down on my 
face in a fit. As it was, my knees 
cracked together so that I could scarcely 
totter up to the padre’s house and listen 
to the conversation through the win- 
dow. You will soon have a chance to 
tell him whether he can climb the chasm 
road or not, for he is coming to get you 
at precisely six o'clock. He arranged it 
last night with the padre. ‘That is what 
I came to tell you, but I shail tell you 
nothing more until you confess.” 


“T confess!” cried Inés, weeping and 
wringing her hands. “I confess! I 
confess!” 


“So, you awful woman!” exclaimed 
Rosa. “Of course, your confession is 
only a formality, because the four of us 
knew it—the padre and I, and the devil 
and you; but I am glad you have made 
it, for it proves that the devil himself is 
more truthful than you are. To think 
that a woman of your years would tell 
such wicked lies, and, after committing 
a vile crime, allow suspicion to rest 
upon two innocent little boys!” 

“I have confessed! I have con- 


fessed!” wept Inés. “Tell me more!” 
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“Well, here is a point,” said Rosa. 
“The reason the devil consulted the 
padre, to begin with, was on account of 
your atheism. He said he had been 
very pleased about it, and spoke of 
America, which is very guilty on that 
score. He told the padre that he knew 
of one gentleman that had been the most 
popular there—so beloved that he was 
sent all around the world, and met every 
single person in it except the pope, and 
yet he was not a Catholic. ‘But,’ said 
the devil, ‘even he was not quite an 
atheist.’ So, by the simplest arithmetic, 
Inés, you can see that you are worse 
than any human being in America.” 

“I never meant it!” wept Inés. 

“He was anxious to know whether 
the padre intended to overlook it, and 
when he replied that he had not de- 
cided, and was debating whether to ex- 
communicate you, the devil asked if, in 
event of his favoring you there, he 
would also absolve you from having de- 
filed the statue, and the padre, very pale 
and with a gesture of horror, cried out 
that if you had done that he was 
through with you, and that so far as he 
was concerned the devil might have you 
any time he liked. But I will tell you 
no more, for the rest is so fearful I am 
sure you could not sustain it.” 

“I beg you! I beg you!” wailed Inés. 

“Very well, then. The reason the 
devil said six o’clock, was so that you 
will be in time to cook his supper. That 
is to be one of your punishments, and 
I am sure you will not delay about it, 
for not only would he prod you with 
his burning stick, but the kitchen, of 
course, is the most overheated part of 
the place, and fancy how you will hop 
on the red-hot floor, and in your bare 
feet, too! Another punishment is to 
be for your sin of vainglory, in pre- 
tending you came from gentle folk. 
You are not to be allowed to so much as 
speak to any one of gentle birth there, 
so you will have no company. The rest 
I could scarce hear, from fright, or 
see, with my eyes nearly blind from the 
little blue flames that flickered up and 
down on his tail, which is not at all like 
the limp copy you hung on the statue; 
but I bated my breath for your sake. 
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Will you hear to the end, or would you 
rather find out when you get there?” 

“I beseech you! I beseech you!” 
Inés moaned, rocking to and fro on her 
chair. : 

“Well, when it was arranged, the 
devil, with a very satisfied expression at 
having got you for himself, and as im- 
pressively as I speak it now, leaned 
over to the padre and whispered to him: 
‘Now that we are agreed about her, I 
will tell you in confidence that there is 
but one way she can escape me, and 
that would never occur to her. There 
is one town in the world that I never go 
into. It is wicked enough, I assure you, 
but so expensive that even I cannot af- 
ford it. Besides, it is so far away that 
she could scarcely get there before six 
o'clock.’ Then he mentioned the name; 
but for years, Inés, you have accused 
me behind my back of being spiteful, 
and I fear I am enough so not to tell 
you.” 

“Rosa! Rosa!” moaned Inés. “Is it 
not enough that I must leave my little 
house that I have lived in with three 
husbands ?” 

“Well, well, I will be charitable,” said 
Rosa, “for I boasted I would be; but 
not until you have confessed other 
crimes. Mind you are truthful, or you 
will never hear the name. First, when 
I so kindly ordered jelly from you for 
the Wine Festival, I found a needle in 
it. Did you, or did you not, deliberately 
put it in?” 

“I did, Rosa, I did!” 

“So! And you did it in the wicked 
hope that it would kill me!” 

“No, Rosa! I swear it! It stands 
to reason that I would have feared to 
have murder on my soul, but I hoped 
that it would nearly kill you.” 

“And you see,’ exclaimed Rosa, 
“that I have lived to save your soul! 
Oh, you fearful woman, how horrible 
must your feelings be about it now!” 

“T have confessed, Rosa, I have con- 
fessed!” 

“There is one more thing. While I 
was in Barcelona, buying the statue, a 
tragedy occurred, when a fashionable 
young lady threw a burning fluid in her 
lover’s face, because he had deserted 
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her. Now, confess that you have some 
of that fearful acid in your closet, wait- 
ing an opportunity to throw it at me, 
because you have always been jealous of 
my good looks. I know you have it, for 
the devil was mentioning it only last 
night to the padre.” 

“He lied!” cried Inés, springing up. 
“You shall look in my closet yourself !” 

“No,” said Rosa. “I will never look 
in your closet, for you would afterward 
gossip down there, and say I did it to 
snoop into your laces, as you tried to do 
in my house yesterday. The suspicion 
will have to stand between your word 
and the devil’s, and I know which to 
take.” 

“You shall look! You shall!” cried 
Inés wildly, and she threw the door 
open herself. 

“Now remember,” warned Rosa, 
“you insisted I should,” and shé care- 
fully examined the contents. “Well, I 
admit you have none. I see the devil 
can tell lies as wickedly as you can. I 
would not have believed it of him! And 
I will say your lace is quite pretty—if 
it were only a little bit prettier, you 
might be able to sell it to some one.” 

“But the town, Rosa, the town!” 

“I will tell you in a moment,” said 
Rosa, “though I fear it will gain you 
little, for the place is so very far, I 
doubt, as the devil did, if you get there 
by six. But I will help you all I can. 
Listen carefully. With only your mule, 
and your cart, and with all of your 
goods piled in that, you can never cover 
the distance, for you must go at a most 
frantic pace. You shall see whether I 
came in friendship, for with veriest 
forethought and kindness I have 


brought a little money with me, and . 


- though your lace is not as good as you 
have boasted, there is quite a lot of it, 
and without examining it further, for 
the whole of it, I will give you the sum 
I have brought. It is not much, for 
though I am richer than you are, I did 
not feel I should spend more on such 
a wicked woman, and it will be enough 
for you to buy that goat of Juanita’s 
that she is so anxious to be rid of. It 
is ailing a little, but with the mule to 
pull it along, it will be better than 
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nothing, and something with horns is 
appropriate. You can at least get well 
on your way, and at great risk to my- 
self I will do one other thing for you. 
Just before six I will return here for 
the lace, and when the devil comes 
and discovers your flight, I will engage 
him in conversation as long as I can. I 


‚would never dare mislead him, but I 


can be very entertaining when I like, 
and it may get you a little extra time. 
If I am found out, I chance horrible 
punishment, but I think he will be more 
inclined to smile at my cleverness. Now 
hasten with your preparations, for the 
town, my poor, lost friend, is Algeciras, 
next door to Gibraltar, and you will 
have to go a thousand miles an hour! 
Now will you tell me whether I am 
kind?” 

But Inés did not tell, for she had 
fainted, and Rosa sped across the 
square to the smallest house in Terassa, 
and seized Amarillis by the shoulders. 

“Here is something that will make 
you talk for once! It was Inés that 
defiled the statue, and she has confessed 
it! Run to the padre, and tell him! I 
promised to come myself, but I am 
busy, for I must tell every one else! 
Keep your wits together, and remember 
to say ‘Inés did it, and has confessed!’ 
Run! Run!” 

Amarillis ran. Running was a sim- 
ple matter for her, compared with 
speech; but as she went she became 
more and more terrified lest the padre 
would not believe what she said, if she 
could say it, and at her frantic appear- 
ance on his threshold he sat forward in 
his chair. 

“What is the matter, Amarillis? Why 
do you make faces? Are you very ill?” 


Amarillis did ‘not answer, but 
reached out her hand. 
“Amarillis, you alarm me! Speak 


out! Why do you crook your finger at 
me in that ridiculous manner?” 

“T—hope we will have rain!” said 
Amarillis. 

“You have been drinking again!” 
thundered the padre. “I shall go to the 
fonda and expel the proprietor! How 
many did he sell you?” 
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“N-nine!” said Amarillis, which was 
the day of the month. 

The padre sprang from his chair. 
“Undress yourself at once and get into 
my bed! I will fetch Rosa!” and he 
rushed from the house. 

As he neared the highway, more than 
twenty of the little boys ran toward him 
into the chasm road. There was a great 
din up in the village, rising and falling 
and rising again, blown hither and 
thither by the springtime wind. 

“Has the world gone mad?” he cried. 
“Yes, sir! Yes, sir! She did it! She 
confessed it! She did it,” cried the lit- 
tle boys around him as he ran. “Who? 
What? Amarillis?”’ shouted the padre. 
In a corner of the highway wall were 
Tito and José, clinging to each other 
and weeping, and he stopped short as he 
came up to them. 

“We did not do it! We did not do 
it!” they screamed, weeping and jump- 
ing. “We need not go to the almshouse! 
She did it! She confessed it!” 

“Stop shrieking! Explain your- 
selves!” ordered the padre loudly. But 
Rosa came running toward him, her 
three plumes waving like a charger’s in 
the breeze. 

“Did Amarillis tell you?” 

“She told me she bought seven. She 
is ill in my bed—go to her !” 

“Nonsense!” cried Rosa. “She has 
had no drinks, but such news would in- 
toxicate any one! I bade her tell you 
Inés has confessed! It was she that 
defiled the statue, and she is leaving 
Terassa forever! I have been rousing 
the people against her, and the indigna- 
tion is frightful! She may yet be 
stoned. She thinks that the devil is 
coming for her to-night, so she is going 
to live in Algeciras, and we will never 
see her again!” 

He could not answer, for the clamor 
doubled. Forth from the square 
rushed Inés’ cart, and her progress 
downward was a pitiable sight. She 
was standing upright in the laden cart, 
lashing madly at her galloping mule and 
the mob that ran beside her. The ex- 
hausted goat was already overthrown, 
and was dragged through the dust by 

the harness. She was bent for the 
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chasm road, and when she saw the 
padre standing at the entrance, she be- 
gan screaming at him in her terror: 

“You shall not stop me! I defy you! 
He shall not get me!” But he stood un- 
afraid, with arm upraised, and her cart 
in swerving struck the highway wall 
with a grinding and a clatter. A wheel 
came off, her bedstead was thrown to 
the ground, and the mule, tearing from 
the traces, hurled the wretched goat 
over the highway wall, whence it van- 
ished down into the chasm. Toninio 
had sprung to save it, but it was dead, 
anyway. 

Inés, screaming amid her ruin, had 
a new inspiration, and hurled herself 
before the padre in the road. 

“Save me!” she shrieked. “I did it! 
I confess it! But forgive me, and plead 
with the devil for me! Tell him I will 
never sin again! I was going to lead 
a better life in Algeciras! I will per- 
suade you, before six o'clock!” 

“Woman,” thundered the padre, 
“stand up and go back to your house! 
I will come to you to-night, and I will 
know whether your heart is truly 
changed! Who told you this wicked 
nonsense about the devil?” 

But Inés had swooned again, and he 
turned commandingly to Rosa. “Ex- 
plain this! It is no time for rejoicing 
—why are you dressed in those ridic- 
ulous clothes ?” 

“What?” cried Rosa bitterly. “Do I 
find you ungrateful? Have I not kept 
my promise? Have I not cleared your 
beloved little boys, who lied nobly for 
each other’s sake? And, in doing it, 
have I not reduced that atheist to a 
jelly of repentance? When you should 


` thank me in your gentlest tones, you 


turn upon me and call my lovely 
clothes ridiculous! I deserve your in- 
nocent children more than you do!” 
Bursting into tears, she fell upon them 
and kissed them. They were so aston- 
ished that they began to weep loudly 
again, struggling from her embraces to 
the padre’s neck; and as the awe-struck 
mob melted toward Terassa, bearing the 
unconscious Inés across the back of her 
mule, the four sat weeping on the high- 
way wall. 





@Y dear Helen, I am older than 
you, I am not so closely 
touched by this catastrophe, 
and for that reason I am able 
to see things more clearly 
than you can.” Sisterly affection and 
wise womanhood were equally blended 
in Mary. Walter’s tones. 

She was at least a dozen years older 
than the beautiful, young, fair-haired 
woman who paced back and forth the 
length of the music room, trailing yards 
of blue, faintly perfumed, draperies 
after her, like the falling of flocks of 
cornflowers in the wake of a mower. 

“Mary, would you have me let the 
world think I could condone and ac- 
cept Jim Kerrall’s treatment of me?” 

Helen Kerrall’s eyes flashed blue fire ; 
her short upper lip stiffened and whit- 
ened; she flamed unutterable indigna- 
tion at her sister—who saw only. the 
pain behind it. ; 

“Dear, the world’s opinion of your 
pride will not fill the need in your life. 





Jim has been wild. No one can dispute: 


that A 

“Even he does not!” Helen inter- 
jected, with a bitter laugh. “Why, 
Mary—he—he didn’t even lie to me 
about it!” 

“He didn’t? I could almost say ‘how 
unmanly’! Isn’t there, perhaps, some- 
thing fine about that honesty of his? 
He put his home, his happiness, in 
jeopardy rather than hold them by 
falsehood. And even if you feel you 
have cause to doubt his love for you, 
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you cannot say that Jim Kerrall doesn’t 
love his little son. He adores Ralph.” 

“Fine? He is heartless, utterly 
heartless. Of course it was useless for 
him to deny it. I had told him that I 
knew. It is not only her own two di- 
vorces that Eva Peckham has been re- 
sponsible for!. No woman’s husband is 
safe with her. Carolyn Whitehead told 
me—but I had seen enough for myself. 
I suppose Jim knew I would not be- 
lieve his denials if he made them. But 
he might have had the decency to pre- 
tend—if only to save my pride a lit- 
tle; instead of letting me see he didn’t 
care eriough for me to deny!” 

Helen stopped in front of her sister ; 
her lips were quivering, her long, slen- 
der fingers interlaced so tightly that the 
knuckles were white. 

“Do you know when he confessed— 
or at least tacitly admitted it?” 

“When, dear?” 

“When I had just told him that I 
would not remain with him another mo- 
ment—that I would consider myself de- 
famed, and dishonored, and dragged 
down by the touch of such a man.” 

“Yes,” Mary mused, aloud. “I sup- 
pose you said something very like that.” 

“Then I said: ‘I will not be unjust. I 
will hear what you have to say.’ And 
he—he just stood and looked at me, and 
said not one word. What could I do 
but walk out of his house? Though I 
want you to understand, Mary, that I 
was willing to put myself aside and to 
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bear the wounds to my pride before the 
world for little Ralph’s sake.” 

“How do you mean, dear?” 

“T told him finally that, rather than 
proclaim what sort of a man my little 
son’s father was, I would remain in 
his home—as the mother of his son.” 

“He wouldn’t accept that compro- 
mise, of course?” 

“Jim is ruthless, Mary; absolutely 
ruthless. I was standing there in our 
room, with the keys of my trunks in 
my hand—I had been packing all night 
—when I made that offer for his boy’s 
sake. Darling baby was asleep there in 
his crib. Oh, if he had really adored 
his son as you seem to think! I said: 
‘I will stay for my boy’s father’s sake, 
and as his mother only.’ Jim started 
back from me and looked at me as if— 
he has frightened me with that look 
sometimes, Mary! He said: “That’s 
rather involved; but I think I get you!’ 
And he rang the bell, and when Sutton 
came he said: ‘Call an express for Mrs. 
Kerrall’s trunks!’ And he put on his 
hat and went out! And I—I came 
here.” 

“Of course, dearest,” soothingly. 

“And now you want to turn me out!” 

“Helen, little sister, how can you say 
that to me?” 

“Oh, I know, I’ve been a caged storm 
in your home for a month. I’ve worn 
out your rugs pacing up and down, and 
stamping my feet on them. I’m nerv- 
ous, and irritable, and explosive, and 
very upsetting to cozy, serene folk like 
you and Will, who know how to smooth 
life over and make the best of things. 
But you didn’t know all that took place 
between me and Jim. So now I’ve told 
you. And—and iS 

Helen Kerrall’s tall, slender figure 
bent in a quiver of sobs like a young 
willow tree.in a sudden storm. She 
slid down at her sister’s feet, and buried 
her face in her lap, and cried passion- 
ately there. 

“What are we to do, baby and I, 
through all our long, long lifetimes— 
without Jim? Baby’ll grow up—gradu- 
ally, of course; there’ll be play with 
other boys—and school—and—all the 
vigorous things that boys do; and he’ll 
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I won’t do instead. 
I’m only a woman. He'll need him 
more and more every year. And by: 
and by he’ll want to know what his 
father did to injure his mother so that 
she had to leave him, and divorce him. 
And he'll have a sorrow all ready made’ 
for him to bear. Jim doesn’t love 
Ralph; he doesn’t, or he would have 
accepted my offer to stay—gratefully, 
gladly—for little Ralph’s sake. So that 
our baby could have his whole family 
complete, and grow up as we did, Mary, 
with mamma and daddy, both, to take 
care of us. He need never have known 
then that Jim and I were not happy 
together; or that I only lived with Jim 
for his sake. It would have looked all 
right. And you see, now, I can’t go 
back to Jim just for baby’s sake, as 
you have been advising, because he re- 
fuses to accept that arrangement.” 

Mrs. Walter stroked the blond, sob- 
tossed head on her knee in silence for a 
few moments. Then she said: 

“That was not exactly what I meant, 
little sister.” 

Helen Kerrall looked up excitedly at 
her sister with eyes amazed and angry, 
as well as tear-filled. 

“Mary! You don’t mean that you 
think I should go back and be Jim’s 
wife again!” 

“How much do you love little Ralph? 
Is not that the question for you to 
solve? Not how much or how little Jim 
cares for him?” 

“You know I love my baby better 
than my life. He’s everything to me; 
now more than ever, since Jim e 

Mary interrupted her gently. 

“Jim would welcome any arrange- 


need his father. 





` ment for baby’s sake if it gave you back 


to him. Your first offer was not an 
easy one for a man to accept, my dear. 
Perhaps it was quite an impossible 
one.” 

“It would amount to forgiving Jim. 
He would see it in that light. And I 
don’t forgive him. I never can!” 

“Why not try to think about that 
side of it, too, a little?—forgiveness. 
I’m sure Jim’s offense could not have 
been so very flagrant, as such things go, 
or I, too, should have heard of it. A 
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flirtation with Eva Peckham, that over- 
stepped, that’s all. Jim is wild. He 
grew up wild, without any code but ex- 
perience, or any instructor but his daily 
life and its adventures. Can’t you take 
all these things into consideration a lit- 
tle more in judging him? Besides, 
dear—men don’t see these questions as 
we do. Why was Jim’s offense so ut- 
terly unforgivable?” 

Helen Kerrall’s voice sounded hard 
and strange to her sister’s ears when she 
answered, at last: 

“Because it was—another woman.” 

There was silence between the two 
for some minutes. Presently the older 
woman returned to the attack from the 
one standpoint from which Helen 
seemed to be accessible. 

“Then your love for your baby must 
settle the question, Helen. You feel 
that the boy should have his father. 
There seems to be only one way by 
which his father and he can be kept to- 
gether. You are the link, dear.” 

“Tt is I who have been cruelly, treach- 
erously wronged, and it is Z who must 
pay for the wrong done to myself, and 
bear all the shame and anguish of right- 
ing it as nearly as possible for others. 
That is justice, sister, isn’t it?” 

“Think it over, dear. Here is baby 
come to help his mother do what is 
right and wise.” 

The folding doors, which had been 
partly open, were pushed wider, and a 
sturdy, rosy atom of very masculine 
babyhood stood bubbling and balancing 
in the entrance. He shrieked with glee 
at the sight of his mother on the floor, 
and ran to her. Mary Walter kissed 
the two of them, and softly stole out 
of the room, leaving the young mother 
and her baby cuddled on the hearthrug. 
They made a beautiful picture; the 
blond mother and dusky baby, with the 
fire flames bringing out the gold radi- 
ance of Helen’s hair and making the 
boy’s dark mane blacker. 

Outside the early-spring mists were 
yielding their grayness to the afternoon 
sun. The yellow-white light, reveal- 
ingly clear, but not yet warm with the 
full spring’s tenderness, came in at the 
great windows and filled the long room. 
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On demand Helen’s hands made 
shadow rabbits, and little men, and 
boats on the wall, to the shouting glee 
of Jim Kerrall’s son, until the child, 
wearied with too much joy, dropped off. 
into one of babyhood’s sudden sweet 
slumbers. Helen watched him as he 
lay on the rug by her side, his little 
square chin with the cleft in it, like 
Jim’s, held up combatively, his plump, 
strong little arms outspread; sleeping 
there in the child’s contented trustful- 
ness that has never yet felt the sinister 
touch of doubt. 

“Oh, my baby,” she whispered, “is 
there anything too hard for me to do 
for you? What sort of a mother am I 
to think of my own feelings when you 
need your father ?” 

Even while she spoke, however, she 
knew that the struggle’ was as bitter as 
ever in her heart. She might decide to 
return to Jim Kerrall for Ralph’s sake, 
but never again, she silently declared, 
could there be that whole yielding of 
herself to*love and to him by whose 
potency it had been her pride to be 
possessed. Reason, and memory, and 
pain had erected a shadowy barrier 
which could not be torn down. 

“Think it over, dear,” Mary had said. 

Think! Had she not thought till she 
felt as if her brains were bleeding away 
in drops? How could Mary know? 
Yet—Mary should know, at least partly. 
For Will Walter had not always been 
constant. There had been a time when 
Mary could have left him justly, even 
as she had now left Jim. Helen re- 
membered how Stella, the other sister, 
unmarried, like herself then, had asked 
Mary point-blank and ‘in anger why 
she did not divorce Will, seeing that she 
had no children to consider. Mary had 
answered that there were “other rea- 
sons” why she felt it her duty to remain 
with Will. Other reasons? No won- 
der Mary could not really understand 
how she, Helen, felt! And she could 
not explain. It was not a thing that 
could be said, even by one sister to an- 
other. 

If Jim had loved her less she might 
have been able to pardon his fault.. It 
was the very mightiness of his feeling 
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for her that made it impossible. She 
had told Mary that afternoon that Jim 
had sometimes made her afraid. It was 
not only in their rare moments of strife 
that she had feared him. She knew, if 
his man’s world did not, what forces 
were unleashed, when that cool com- 
posure of Jim Kerrall’s broke. She had 
been the valley of his storms. Even 
now she remembered with a thrill of 
victory that she had once taunted him 
into losing that wonderful control of 
his, and set his anger loose upon her! 

That was in the first year of their 
marriage, when she had given her big 
husband from the New Mexican plains 
his first experience of a highborn lady’s 
subtle insolence and finely steeled self- 
will. It had enraged him like treach- 
ery. He had punished it as such. Fair 
Helen, of ancient lineage, and high 
name, and the autocratic spirit of that 
medieval princess, whose beauty was 
sung in all the isles of the sea, had 
been reduced to the apprehension that 
she was the Woman-who-belonged-to 
Jim Kerrall! The medieval princess 
had encountered the cave man. Her 
lesson well learned, she had been ele- 
vated from this humble state to the dig- 
nity of one to whom the experience of a 
willing obedience was permitted. 

The native woman in her had 
struggled up sufferingly, through the 
centuries of overdressed emotions and 
artifices, and had responded to this 
law of the man with the simple ethics 
of Eden. To learn what law means 
to the primitive and love to the un- 
ashamed had been good for Helen Ker- 
rall; she had cast off her dolldom and 
grown a soul. Then the wonder of be- 
ing Jim Kerrall’s wife had deepened 
into the glory of being the mother of 
his child; his child for whose sake she 
must now forget the indignity he had 
put upon her, and return to him. 

No, she could never yield herself 
wholly to Jim Kerrall again. He had 
made that impossible by the meaning 
he himself had given to their marriage 
covenant. He could not expect, much 
less command, the surrender and sub- 
mission which, as a loyal husband, he 
had once been able to exact from her. 
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He had forfeited his man’s right in her, 
his wife. Faith and joy were gone 
from her heart, love remained alone, 
to grieve. 

She looked at the child and softly 
stroked back Jim’s curls from the baby’s 
face which some day would look so like 
Jim’s ; and the woe weighed more heav- 
ily on her heart. This was their child, 
the fruit of that profound, primordial, 
beautiful, and terrible oneness with 
which Jim had taken her to himself. 
The child was now ordering her back 
to Jim—after that oneness had been 
broken, and the beauty of love de- 
stroyed by the paltry valuation her 
master had put upon her. The child! 

Helen rose softly, leaving the boy 
sleeping still in the sun and firelight, 
and went to the little desk at the end 
of the room. There she wrote a brief, 
explicit note to Jim Kerrall. 


Dear Jim: It is not very easy for me to 
say this, after the past event. But I feel 
that little Ralph must have his father. For 
his sake I can do anything; so, if you will 
not consent to the arrangement I proposed 
before I left your house, I will return as 
your wife for the child’s sake. I cannot 
divorce my son’s father. It is terrible for a 
child to grow up so—with parents separated. 
I am sure you feel this also, There is no 
need for delay. Send me an answer by 
Martin, or telephone to me to tell me what 
hour you will be at the house to receive me, 


and I will come home quietly with Ralph. 
I will make no more reproaches. All shall 
be forgotten; it is for the child. HELEN. 


_ Martin appeared in answer to her 
ring. 

“Martin, take this letter to Mr. Ker- 
rall’s office. Give it to Mr. Kerrall him- 
self, and wait for an answer.” 

“Yes, Miss Helen,” and the old 
servitor bowed himself out. 

Martin had helped to twine smilax 
from the chandeliers to the marriage 
bell in the simple parlor where Helen 
Kerrall, lovely and dowerless daughter 
of an old family, had married her 
rugged, moneyed Westerner. He smiled 
now, because of his pleasant errand, 
and set off briskly. 

Helen, carrying the sleeping boy in 
her arms, went upstairs to superintend 
her packing. In passing, she stopped 
at her sister’s room to announce her de~ 
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cision. Mary thought she looked like 
some lovely suffering saint from an old 
church fresco, as she stood in the door- 
way, her lips drooping a little, her blue 
eyes paled of their fire by tears and 
resignation. 

“Mary,” she said gently, “I have sent 
Martin with a note to Jim. I am 
going back this evening. I know now 
that I am doing right to go, so it won't 
be too hard.” 

“I believe your decision is a wise 
one, dear,” Mary answered, and kissed 
her. Being, above all things, tactful, 
she said no more. 

Helen had completed her packing 
long before Martin returned. Her 
maid was laying out her cloak and hat 
when the old servant tapped on her 
door. 

“You have been ages, Martin.” 

“Yes, Miss Helen. Mr. Kerrall was 
a long time r’adin’ the letter, Miss 
Helen; and askin’ me questions about 
you and little Master Ralph.” 

Helen extended her hand for Jim’s 
note. 

“The answer, Martin?” 

“Oh, Mr. Kerrall said there was no 
answer. Is that all, Miss Helen?” 

“That’s all,” Helen answered mechan- 
ically; and Martin departed. 

“No answer.” Helen sat down 
weakly on the edge of the bed. What 
did.Jim mean? She asked this question 
finally of Mary, who stood over her 
with smelling salts, alarmed by her 
pallor. 

“You see, you see,” she muttered; 
“he cares nothing for the child; no more 
than for me. ‘No answer,’ when I told 
him I was coming back to him, in spite 
of everything, for his child’s sake! His 
child, as well as mine!” 

“Yes, dear, you just told him you 
were coming, so there was no answer 
ea really. He took you at your 
word, and is waiting at home for you. 
Why not telephone and——” 

“No! I’ve endured enough! 
humbled myself enough!” 

“Let me. For Ralph’s sake, dear. 
We must not let. foolish misunder- 
standing make a failure now. Let me 
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telephone and just ask him if he is 
expecting you.’ 

To this Helen gave tacit consent. She 
was bewildered by the torrent of emo- 
tions and fears which had broken upon 
her when Martin had said “No answer,” 
and could no longer guide her way. 
Mary returned joyfully. 

“It’s precisely as I thought, 
He is expecting you, he says.” 

“Then I suppose we'd better go at 
once,’ Helen replied automatically. 
“Jim doesn’t like to be kept waiting.” 
As she kissed her sister farewell, she 
said: “It’s terribly hard, Mary. But 
you think I’m doing the right thing, 
don’t you?” 

“Tm sure of it, little sister.” 

Sutton, Jim’s manservant, met her in 
the hall. 

“There's a gentleman to see Mr. Ker- 
rall on business, ma’am; it may be 
twenty minutes or more. They are in 
the library. There’s a nice fire in the 
morning room.’ 

“Then TIl go in there and wait for 
Mr. Kerrall. But baby is so sleepy, 
Lucy,” she said to the nurse, “that I 
think you must take him up to bed.” 

“Just as you say, ma’am!” 

The old nurse carried the little peace- 
maker upstairs. 

It seemed a century to Helen Kerrall 
before the door opened and Jim Ker- 
rall entered. She had already decided 
what she would say to him the mo- 
ment he appeared. Her eyes met his 
vivid light-gray ones with their per- 
ceptive, dominating gaze, and she was 
silent. He looked about swiftly; a 
strange light came into his face. 

“You came alone?” he asked briefly. 

“Ralph is upstairs in bed,” she an- 
swered; her voice was tremulous. 

“Oh!” The strange light faded. 

He crossed the room and stood by 
the grate, opposite to her. She found 
herself asking vaguely what made him 
look so different from the Jim she had 
seen in her thoughts during the past 
month; and concluded that the change 
she noted must be due to the fact that 
it was no longer her lover, but just the 
father of her child, whom she saw. 

Jim Kerrall gave the impression of a 
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big man without possessing great height 
or breadth. There was a sense of 
power in the movements and stillnesses 
of his body which made people think of 
him as physically large, since the human 
mind—being very material in its rea- 
sonings—associates the idea of mighti- 
ness with bulk. An elderly maiden who 
wrote verses for magazines had embar- 
rassed him once by telling him before 
a large company that he made her 
think of “a sword in a scabbard.” It 
was not an inapt figure of speech to 
apply to Jim Kerrall, though “a knife 
in the sheath” might better have fitted 
his Westernism. His muscularity was 
steellike, poised, unified under his 
tanned exterior like a knife blade; and 
the leap of it was like the lightning leap 
of a knife. Jim’s eyes were a very 
light brilliant gray, without a trace of 
the blue or green which generally 
tempers light-gray eyes. They were 
strangely, not softly, pale and luminous, 
as if they had taken on the color and 
meaning of the desert where he had 
been born, and where he had lived until 
he wrested his fortune from it. They 
were inscrutable, alluring, like the 
desert ; and, like the desert, Jim Kerrall 
seemed to comprehend, master, and ab- 
sorb all persons and things that he re- 
ceived into his life. He was seli-lawed ; 
his codes were the codes of his nature. 
In that, too, he was the desert’s son. 
The sojourner in the desert can live by 
no law but the desert’s law of life. 
Codes and sentiments from otherwhere 
will not preserve him there when the 
desert is roused to storm. 

Helen Kerrall had tried to bring gov- 
erning codes from otherwhere into the 
life of the desert’s son; and had called 
on them in vain to shelter her when the 
storm broke. She could not view her 
action at all from his standpoint, and 
was as far from understanding Jim 
Kerrall as if they had never met. 

“T did not answer your letter, Helen, 
because I couldn’t make any answer to 
that letter. What I have to say, I 
couldn’t write clearly. I wanted to tell 
it to you.” Jim spoke tersely after 
rather a long wait. 

“I might not have come,” she said, 
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with a flash of her former fire. “You 
said ‘No answer.’ ” 

“T trusted that you would—I had to 
risk that.” 

“You knew I would, for Ralph’s sake, 
you mean. How ungenerous of you to 
humiliate me through my love for my 
child—your child. It is bitter enough 
without your adding anything to it 
now.” 

She had not meant to utter re- 
proaches ; but his self-containment mad- 
dened her. She wanted to strike and 
wound through his control, that he 
might not continue to stand there and 
look at her so steadily. 

“Tt ought to be bitter for you to 
come back and offer yourself to me the 
way you have to-day,” he replied 
quietly. 

“Jim!” she burst forth. “Did you 
imagine I would ever forgive what you 
have done?” 

“T haven’t asked you to forgive me.” 

“No! You'll. consider your own 
pride—but min i 

“I have no pride toward you, Helen. 
Except the pride of possession—which 
you seem to think you can take away 
from me! I shall never ask your par- 
don for my personal conduct; because 
you don’t make laws for me. I make 
my own. Grant—for the sake of argu- 
ment—that I am all you have charged 
me. I can’t see a woman in a position ` 
where she can confer pardon upon the 
man who has taken her and made her 
his. To me, that is just the talk you 
hear in the theater. I can’t see it at 
all. It’s against nature.” 

For the moment Helen was almost 
too. astounded for anger or hurt. 

“You don’t intend—you never intend 
to ask my forgiveness?” 

Jim did not answer; he only looked 
at her. Because she could not read his 
gaze, her own wavered. 

“That isn’t what you came here to 
talk to me about,” he said presently. 

“No—no, not that! It’s Ralph!” she 
asserted vehemently. “It’s Ralph! I 
must hold tight to the thought of him 
or I shall not be able to go through 
with this.” Z 
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“You offer to come back as my wife 
for the child’s sake, because you think 
it will hurt him for us to be separated.” 

“It would be too terrible for him! I 
will make any sacrifice to screen him 
from that.” 

“I don’t agree with you.” His tone 
was metallic with forced control. “I 
can’t see where it hurts a child for his 
parents to be separated or divorced. It 
isn’t hurting a lot of children we both 
know about. What hurts a child is to 
grow up in a home where the man and 
his wife are not in harmony.” 

“Jim,” she gasped, “do you know 
what you are saying?” 

“Our—divorce—will not hurt Ralph. 
Whatever makes you think it could?” 

“Jim ye 

There was a pause while the man 
seemed to be silently testing his own 
strength to carry out a predetermined 
course; then he said firmly: 

“That’s nonsense. Any sacrifice on 
your part is absolutely unnecessary. 
Besides, I won’t accept you on those 
terms.” 

Helen’s face was as white as the 
handkerchief she twisted in her fingers. 

“T will not accept you—for his sake. 
That’s final!” 

There was a pause while Helen stared 
at him, and he met her gaze unflinch- 
ingly. She began to tremble, and felt 
that he knew it. He moved a step in 
her direction. His eyes shone, but not 
softly—like desert sand under noon- 
day sun. 

“Helen—do you stay?” 

Helen saw his look and knew its 
meaning. It was a look she. remem- 
bered. Again she felt his inscrutable, 
. absorbing mightiness overwhelming her 
even as before he had sinned! The 
fear rose in her that she might yield to 
that power again; and so cast all rea- 
son and wronged memory to the winds 
of Jim Kerrall’s passion to make a far- 
flying, forgotten dust. She rose to do 
desperate battle for herself, her pride, 
her code, against this to her incom- 
prehensible, terrible, uncompromising 
being, who declared himself sole law- 
maker to them both. 

“How dare you ask that! How dare 
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you think it! For the child only—on‘y 
for the child—I came here ”” she 
burst forth tempestuously. 

“You were mine before you were a 
mother. He came because you were my 
wife.” 

“You've lost me. I’ll never be your 
wife again. Not even for Ralph’s sake. 
No! Now, after the way you have 
outraged, and insulted, and rebuffed 
me. I will not come back to you! I 
will not come back to you!. Not even 
for the child! I despise you, Jim Ker- 
rall! Oh, how utterly I despise you! 
You are false, and ruthless, and cruel. 
You never loved me! You never loved 
Ralph! Hes better off a thousand 
times without such a father. You 
might have had me again—if you had 
loved the child if 

“Tl have you again because you love 
me!” he declared passionately. 

“No! I don’t love you. How dare 
you say I love you? I have come only 
because my dut 7 

“You'll come to me now because you 
want to—or’—he paused an instant, - 
then, with a visible effort, concluded— 
“or you must go.” 

“Jim—Jim—don’t say that. Think 
of our baby. Ours, Jim; yours and 
mine. He cries sometimes; and I know 
it’s for you. I can’t bring him up alone. 
Jim—think of yourself, your own posi- 
tion. It would harm you. And me, too. 
I can’t face life alone. I’m afraid. 
Some day, perhaps, I might feel dif- 
ferently. I’d—I’d—try. Where are 
you going, Jim?” 

Jim Kerrall strode to the door and 
opened it. 

“I'm opening the door for you—to 
.” His voice was hoarse. 
She stretched out frantic 
toward him; and pleaded: 

“Jim—don’t—break me!” 

He whirled back upon her like a 
storm. 

“Yes, I will! 











go 
hands 


I'll find out what is 
in your soul. You left me. It doesn’t 
make any difference what for. You 
left me. I’ve seen women who were 
beaten, and neglected, and sometimes 
feared for their lives, who would not 
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have done to those men what you did 
to me. You left me. How dared you 
leave me? You were the light, and the 
heart, and the soul of me. Mine! And 
you went away and let me suffer for 
you. What kind of a love is that? 
Now—you come back with my boy in 
your arms and—don’t break you! 
You'll break—and you'll be miné as you 
never were before. Or, you'll go!” 

“Jim, don’t—oh, you are terrible! _ I 
can’t stand it, Jim. It’s killing me to be 
without you. It isn’t Ralph. I—I 
thought it was at first. But it isn’t. I 
lied when I said it was for the child’s 
sake. It doesn’t make any difference 
what you have done or what you might 
ever do. I love you, I must be with 
you. I didn’t understand it till I left 
you. I want to be yours again, [ll do 
anything, Ill bear anything. I'll never 
question you. Pll obey you like a child. 
Only let me be with you—your wife— 
again!” 

“This sounds like the truth between 
you and me ought to sound.” 

“Oh, how hard you are!” she sobbed. 
“As hard as granite. You wronged me 
first !” 

His eyes flashed. 

“Hard, you say. Yes, I expect I am. 
All my life—my life back there on the 
desert—made me what you call ‘hard.’ 
It was a hard, solitary life. There were 
few things in it, but every one of them 
was precious and worth long, lonely 
waiting for, and hard fighting for, and 
eternal holding. I’ve spent the months 
without sight of a man’s face or any 
sound but my horse’s hoofs. There 
was no woman—only a dream. I never 
saw a woman I wanted to ask to leave 
the little towns or the ranchos and go 
back with me to the desert, into my 
life. There never was one I could give 
up the dream for—till I saw you. That 
is why I am hard, instead of a soft- 
handed, sloppy-souled turncoat, like 
some of your city men whom you have 
confused with me, who take any insult 
from their wives, men to whom passion 
and fidelity are jests, and who crawl 
with lies when they are found out. Did 
you live with me four years without 
finding out I was not that kind?” 
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“Jim, you can’t mean = Helen 
could not continue. The sudden hope 
which leaped in her at his words made 
her weak. She sank back into her 
chair. In the same moment her face 
glowed with the light of that hope and 
darkened with fear. “Don’t deceive me 





now, Jim,” she pleaded. “There’s no 
need. Ive come back. _ Believing 
everything against you, I’ve come 


back.” 

“That is the way you went ‘away,’ ” 
he interrupted her; his tone was bit- 
ter, “Believing everything against me! 
I don’t understand you, Helen; not any 
better than you understand me. I ask 
you now what I have asked myself use- 
lessly a hundred times during this 
month. You have meant all that beauty, 
and faith, and good can mean to a man. 
You are all that woman means. Every 
right thing in my life from the begin- 
ning seems to have come back living 
to me in you. That is how I think of 
you. But what sort of a valuation do 
you put on your love and your being 
mine—as I have made you mine—and 
yet trust me so little that you believe 
the first lie dropped in your ear by one 
of New York’s village gossips?” 

“Jim—don’t—don’t condemn me so! 
I was jealous, terribly, frantically jeal- 
ous. fe 

“You knew Mrs. Peckham and her 
three brothers have their money in my 
mine. You knew we had business rela- 
tions.. It is something worse than jeal- 
ousy. Jealousy a man can deal with. 
No, it is your East. It’s bred in al! 
of you—that callous suspicion, that su- 
perwise littleness which says: ‘We 
know you're rotten. Why? Because 
we expect it of you!’ I’ve seen it in 
your men, from the moment we touched 
in business. But—that is nothing. 
There’s a way to meet it, and to man- 
age men, and that is never to let them 
get to you. But a woman—you—my 
wife—a part of me—you proved you 
had always believed I was a rotter.” 

“Tt would have been so easy to have 
told me. Oh, why didn’t you?” 

“Would you have believed me?” 

Helen was silent. 

“You had said everything else to me, 
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and I refused to give you the chance to 
throw the word ‘lie’ in my face. I 
wasn’t born to the life you understand: 
and, though I may stay in this town all 
my days, I won't live that life. My 
wife must be mine. Her will must bend 
to mine. She must not judge me, but 
obey me. And it is my first business to 
deserve her trust. Your trust, Helen, 
that means almost more than your love. 
I may seem brutal to you, because you 
don’t understand what you did to me. 
I had no choice but to compel you to 
break your own pride and return to me 
in complete surrender if I could. It 
might be possible to build up faith on 
a love that was strong enough to force 
you back to me even while you believed 
I held you too cheaply to be on the 
square with you. This isn’t any smart- 
set marriage, Helen Kerrall, and it is 
not going to be one! I said ‘No an- 
swer’ to-day because I knew that would 
make you come and tell me the truth, 
if you were mine; and it did. You and 
the boy—love of you and your love— 
that is my life. You think I’ve made a 
brutal fight for them. But that’s the 
only way I know how to fight—to 
win.” 

Helen had been hanging on his looks 
and his words. She accepted his cen- 
sure because its very rigor meant that 
she was loved unfalteringly. Jim’s 
severity was balm to the wounds it 
made. It calmed her shivering nerves. 
Something new stirred in her, deeper, 
stronger than her former high-strung 
passionateness, with its attendant as- 
sertive prides and jealousies, fears and 
resentments. Hardly knowing what she 
said, she began to speak—reaching out 
to him—the woman to her man. 

“T see that I have been very guilty. 
I did not understand—I don’t think I 
can quite understand—your code. It’s 
too big for me, Jim. I can’t be sorry 
and ashamed as I should be, because I 
am so happy that you love me—only 
me. I know, by your code, I should 
never have doubted. But I—I can’t live 
up to that. Perhaps it is what you call 
my ‘East.’ It’s the world, Jim—I knew 
doubt long before I knew love. When 
I was seventeen I knew about Mary’s 
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trouble. And a little later, Elsie Lovell 
—I had been her bridesmaid. And I 
saw how women love men, and how 
faithless men are; and that, while some 
women divorce men, others bear the 
shame and suffering because—oh, for 
many reasons—for their children, they 
declare, when they have children. 

“But it’s not. They are glad to be 
able to use the children as an excuse. 
And I always said to myself that J 
wouldn’t. I used to dream of love, as 
every girl does, and how wonderful 
it would be—for a little while. And I 
used to pray, almost, that I would know 
how to get the most joy out of that lit- 
tle brief time when it should come to me 
—because it couldn’t last! Men are 
so. They marry not the one and only 
woman—no—just the woman they 
prefer to have as a wife. 

“And I vowed marriage should be 
over for me as soon as—I would not 
stay and bear it tamely, for love of a 
man who could take another woman in 
his arms as he had taken me. Then it 
came, I thought; and I said I’d leave 
you, because I had sworn that to my- 
self long ago. But—oh, Jim—I un- 
derstood those other women. I of- 
fered to stay here as Ralph’s mother 
only—because I couldn’t live without 
you, without seeing you, hearing you 
speak. I wanted to be with you and 
save my pride, too. Can’t you under- 
stand? You are my husband, the man 
to whom I have belonged. The worst I 
believed of you didn’t change that. 
Trust, faith, these are everything to 
you. But I—I couldn’t trust. I was 
too afraid. There seemed so little 
chance of holding happiness. I can 
only love you in my way, by my na- 
ture. I must bear anything, everything, 
and stay with you.” 

“Helen, dear, don’t say any more.” 

He was more moved than she had 
ever seen him. 

“I must make you understand. I 
would do anything—make any sacrifice 
—for Ralph—because he is your boy. 
I never had the dreams and hopes other 
girls talked of, about children. I never 
wanted one really—till you taught me 
how a woman must love such a man as 
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you. Then I began to yearn for it. 
And when baby came I loved him first 
because*he was yours. Oh, yes—I lied 
to-day. You see that now. I came 
here to-night with him in my arms, and 
lied. I used him to get back to you. 
Oh, Jim, it is so terrible to be a woman, 
‘and to love one man with all your 
heart.” 

Jim Kerrall came to her. He took 
her hands, drew her closely to him, and 
held her in the’ strong, possessive grasp 
that her trembling being craved. She 
yielded to his strength and clung to him 
for refuge. 

“You must not tell me any more,” he 
said brokenly. “No man is fit to hear 
such words, If I had known—I had no 
right to let you tell me so much. You 
have given me a bigger thing than the 
trust I asked for—too big a thing for 
a woman to give to any man.” 

“T love you so—it makes me afraid.” 

His lips silenced hers. 

“How wonderful a woman is! Too 
fine for a man to know. I feel as if I 
had stumbled brutally into a holy place. 
How am I going ‘to make you know 
what you and our boy mean to me?” 

Presently the door opened, and Lucy, 
the child’s nurse, entered. Lucy, like 
Martin, was an old servant and priv- 
ileged. She looked rebuke at the love- 
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flushed and beautiful wife in Jim Ker- 
rall’s arms. 

“T knew Master Ralph wasn’t sleepy 
when you sent him upstairs. He has 
been crying for you some time, ma’am. 
This is always his playtime when you 
make shadow rabbits for him. He’s 
very impatient to-night.” 

“Oh!” Helen cried in self-reproach. 
“The poor child! So it is! I forgot 
completely. It’s your fault,” she whim- 
pered at her husband. 

“Come,” said Jim, smiling upon her 
with a tenderness she had never seen 
before. “Let us go and make shadow 
pictures for our son. Now it’s right for 
you to give him your attention!” he 
added, with a touch of humor. 

“Oh, he'll just love to have you help 
make rabbits for him! Hell be so 
happy !” 

She turned, dimpling and sparkling at 
him in one of her sudden flashes of mis- 
chief, the more bewitching because of 
tear traces. 

“There, you see? It is for his sake— 
so that baby can have your jack rab- 
bits as well as my bunnies!” she cried, 
daring him. 

Then because of the way he looked 
at her she fled from him up the stairs 
toward the room where the voice of the 
child sounded lustily. 
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HAVE learned much from traveling, 
And very truly can declare 
Aithough I love my native land— 
I know that other lands are fair. 


I have learned much from traveling, 
As each and ev’ry tourist should, 

Although our ways appeal to me— 
I know that other ways are good. 


I have learned much from traveling, 
(I hope I am not indiscreet!) 

Although I am engaged to Maude— 
I know that other maids are sweet! 


HAROLD SuSMAN, 





the talk of the hotel; almost 
as much as the coming ball. 

Even so worldly and sea- 
soned an old soldier as Colo- 
nel Trench-Gadsby, but lately retired 
from his majesty’s service, and who 
had experienced some thirty-odd years 
of fighting and women in India, was 
frank in confessing to me that he con- 
sidered Mrs. Mawlyn’s daily conduct as 
“simply scandalous.” Mrs. Mawlyn’s 
flirtation with young Cyril Reeves hav- 
ing progressed with daring rapidity dur- 
ing the last week, we all felt sorry for 
Mawlyn, 

“Shocking bad form, old chap—these 
hotel flirtations,”’ declared the colonel. 
- “I never for the life of me could see 
the charm of making love in public,” 
he added, as we stood smoking together 
on the broad, high veranda of the 
Grand Hotel Beausite-Victoria, look- 
ing down upon the Mediterranean, deep 
blue as a sea of molten sapphire. Far 
below us lay nestled, beside a turquoise 
cove, the picturesque, sleepy little vil- 
lage of La Brisette. 

It was one of those rare, balmy morn- 
ings in February on the Riviera, the air 
fragrant with the perfume of acres of 
violets, and spicy with the scent of the 
eucalyptus trees. Below us rolled away 
the hillside, unfurling itself like some 
giant rug from the Orient, gayly pat- 
terned in beds of violets, roses, and mi- 
mosa, and deep-bordered by dark fir 
trees, until the end of the rug, a mile 
below, dipped its fringe in the limpid 





waters of the turquoise cove that lay 
like a jewel protected from the open 
sea. At our backs, in stern contrast to 
all this, rose and fell away to the far 
horizon a grim, cold wilderness of 
mountains, their jagged summits clear 
cut against the cioudless blue sky. 

The colonel tapped out the ashes of 
his pipe deftly against his heel, restuffed 
his favorite brierwood, dusted the stray 
grains of a chosen mixture from the ° 
knees of his immaculate white-flannel 
trousers, bent his clean-featured, hand- 
some head over the flame of a solid, 
English wax vesta, and straightening 
his slim, wiry body to its full height of 
six feet, smiled quietly, and continued 
in his soft voice, high-keyed, but never 
harsh: 

“T say! What a silly ass young 
what’s-his-name must be to be led 
around by Mrs. Mawlyn. She is pretty, 
TIl admit. Rippin’ figgar! But she’s 
ye-ars his senior. She’s all of eight 
and twenty, mark my word, and Pll 
wager he’s not over one and twenty. I 
say! Poor Mawlyn. did get a cropper, 
didn’t he, *when he married her? 
Rather! Rattlin’ good sort, Mawlyn! 
You ought to meet.him. Met him last 
week at the billiard tournament. Wish 
you'd been there. We had a peg to- 
gether, Mawlyn and Lord Rick, and the 
old admiral, and the archduke. I say, 
you mustn’t give it away that you know 
the archduke’s identity. He’s, as I told 
you, traveling incognito under the name 
of Mr. von Reisen. Mawlyn told us a 
most clever story about a nigger—and— 
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a party, do you see? I wish I could re- 
member it; one of your American 
stories—deuced clever. Poor Mawlyn’s 
been laid up ever since, scarcely been 
out of his room, I believe. He’s got 
sciatica. Do you understand? Devilish 
annoying, sciatica. I’ve had it, and that 
beast of a woman is too much occupied 
with her own bally love affair to half 
attend to him. 

“T’ve-heard he’s almost constantly in 
a most wretched state of pain. It seems 
the housemaid on their floor told the 
housemaid on my floor—I say, old chap, 
what if we went down to have a look at 
the tennis? Oh! I beg your pardon! 
confounded awkward of me; this little 
pipe has a most awkward habit of spill- 
ing its fire. I do hope I didn’t burn 
you. Have you heard that Captain 
Maidstone’s daughters won the mixed 
doubles yesterday? Wasn’t it clever of 
them! Gad! This morning’s quite too 
lovely.” 

He ceased speaking, and we edged 
our way out among the groups of Eng- 
lish chatting with staid reserve in the 
` cool of the veranda. Past the jolly, 
white-haired old admiral, his wife and 
daughters. Past laughing groups of 
tall, rosy, big-boned young English 
girls, keen as their brothers over sports. 
Past squat, fixed groups of spinsters, 
and dowdy old dowagers in lavender 
and black morning caps, in wicker arm- 
chairs, who made tea in their rooms, 
gathered their store of sugar from the 
breakfast table, and invited all their 
friends from the neighboring pensions 
upon Saturday afternoons, when tea 
was free downstairs. Afternoons when 
they invariably criticized the tea as 
“vile.” 

Gossip never needed a more fertile 
field for clicking tongues over the tea- 
cups to flay Mrs, Mawlyn alive in, than 
this big, luxurious’ hotel, so popular 
with the English, who, when they dis- 
cover anything excellent in France at a 
minimum price, settle on it like flies and 
stick to it with true British tenacity. ` 

It was, moreover, somewhat like be- 
ing elected to a country club to secure 
rooms; even nodding acquaintances 
congratulated you on entering, when 
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you could prove that your trunks were 
upstairs, and the key to your room in 
your pocket. 

“I’m so glad the Crichton-Pooles are 
in at last!” you overheard in passing. 
“Fancy, after waiting three weeks at 
that stuffy old Hotel Angleterre!” Or, 
“My dear, have you heard that the 
Countess of Baylesford told Lady Ches- 
whit-Dun yesterday that she would not 
give up her rooms on the fifteenth even 
if she had to sleep in a bathroom—all 
the bathrooms are occupied, I’m told— 
rather annoying, my dear, in the morn- 
ing, I should say, getting up and out 
for the others’ baths. Have you heard 
that Lord Rick’s eldest son wired for a 
suite and bath, and only got the bath? 
Delicious !” 

Thus, you see, once in, no one dared 
leave. It was too difficult to return, and 
in no other hostelry within a day’s jour- 
ney, “mind you,” was there such a jolly 
lot of the right sort, as the colonel de- 
clared and added: 

“One meets so many rotters.” 

“Jolly!” I winced. Yes, Mrs. Maw- 
lyn was jolly—jolly enough, but she 
didn’t seem to please. The rest, for 
the most part, that the colonel alluded 
to, possessed that conservative and re- 
served jolliness which the British em- 
pire has for generations taken first prize 
in distributing along the Riviera in 
those exclusive private hotels where 
they exhibit in a.glass case the was 
set once used overnight by royalty, 
next to the hymnals, the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, and the Rollo books. 
Such places as these when it rains are 
morgues, 


The colonel and I were soon on our 
way along the shady hill path, that 
short cut down to the tennis courts, and 
I may say that, of all the little hill paths 
that wound and zigzagged over the 
grounds, this little path we were on was 
the most popular. The woods through 
which it crept were dense. There were 
short turns, bringing up abruptly back 
of moss-covered bowlders, and stray, 
leafy nooks, long before the tennis 
courts were reached, capable of hiding 
from the inquisitive gaze of the indis- 
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creet those whose heart-to-heart af- 
fairs Cupid is always anxiously en- 
gaged in screening from the eyes of the 
passing stranger. 

Suddenly, as we made a sharp turn 
to the left, the colonel and I halted. Be- 
yond, hidden by the matted leaves a few 
yards ahead, two people were in sharp 
and earnest conversation, a man and a 
woman. Only the fragments of two 
sentences in a man’s voice reached us: 
“A thousand guineas,” and, a second 
later, “Same address, you ” Then 
an abrupt pause, quick as the intake of 
a breath, and then the soft, merry, teas- 
ing voice of a woman: 

“N-n-no! No! No! 
kiss! Not even one.” 

“Please,” pleaded the other. 
mayn’t I?” 

“Dear! 
are !” 

Then a short, intense silence, during 
which brief interval the colonel cocked 
his eye and we stood motionless, hesi- 
tating whether to retreat or advance. 

Again the voice of the woman: 

“Ah, you silly, silly boy! Look at 
me! I love your eyes; what am I to do 
‘with you? There! That is the last. 
The very, very last. Oui, monsieur!” 

A rippling laugh. 

“Say, ‘Thank you, maam! ” 

“Thank you, ma’am! I say, but you 
are adorable.” 

To third persons like ourselves this 
sudden and sentimental dialogue seemed 
strangely forced, and as artificial as the 
lines in a comedy. 

“Come along,” whispered the colo- 
nel, rapidly striding ahead with as much 
caution as if he had accidentally stum- 
bled on a wounded tigress and her kit- 
ten. 

Too late! Beyond, not ten paces 
ahead, we drew aside, much to the colo- 





Not another 
“T say, 


What a little gourmand you 


nel’s evident embarrassment, to let two . 


figures pass—those of Mrs. Mawlyn 
and young Cyril Reeves. 

She, with her quick intuition of a 
woman, had scented our presence, and 
was already laughing over an imaginary 
nothing. As we drew aside and raised 
our hats in a formal good morning, 
Mrs. Mawlyn lowered her eyes, return- 
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ing our greeting with strained dignity, 
and, as if through her sense of humor, 
or her own embarrassment, passed me 
with the vestige of a smile playing about 
the nervous corners of her sly little 
mouth—all pink and pearls when she 
opened it to laugh. 

Mr. Cyril Reeves, taken for the mo- 
ment off his guard, dropped his mon- 
ocle, and, with a bored grimace, recov- 
ered it at the end of its black silk rib- 
bon, and resolutely set it back, tucking 
it in firmly over his round, boyish eye, 
and regarded us with a flush of color, 
mingled with a look of devil-may-care 
disdain, while I kept my eyes on Mrs. 
Mawlyn, who looked as fresh as a 
young girl this morning, her lithe figure 
gowned in a simple frock of pale-rose 
liberty silk, her small, blond head 
shaded by a broad garden hat circled 
with moss roses, beneath which gleamed 
her wonderful eyes, large and almond- 
shaped as an Oriental’s, and, I give you 
my word, positively green at times. 
That liquid green of jade, with the 
saffron fire of a cat’s eye glinting about 
the cornea. Again, especially at night, 
whether it was due to the reflected light 
from her exquisite, bare neck, the color 
of ivory, or purely the effect of the elec- 
tricity, I do not know, but I could have 
sworn her eyes were deep violet, their 
long lashes, in marked contrast to her 
fair hair, giving her the appearance of a 
blond Italian, though she was as Eng- 
lish as the colonel. This half-Oriental, 
half-Italian cast to her finely chiseled 
features—the head of a swallow in its 
trimness with the complexion of a tea 
rose—was further enhanced by the long 
pendant earrings which she invariably 
wore, sometimes of jade or barraque 
pearls or fire opals.. She seemed to 
have a passion for earrings, and 
changed them constantly, decking the 
lobes of her small ears with a new pair 
almost daily. 

As for young Reeves, whom we 
watched as he disappeared around a 
bend in the path at her trim heels, it 
was easily seen how jealously proud 
the woman was of this well-built, hand- 
some, dark-haired, dark-eyed, fair- 
skinned English boy, who had in the 
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incredibly short space of a few days 
become her devoted slave. 

“What an awful little cad!” remarked 
the colonel, as we strode on, and, a mo- 
ment later, came out upon the tennis 
grounds, where we discovered the arch- 
duke and that delightful little old maid, 
Miss Munt, sitting together under the 
glow of a scarlet umbrella. 

“Hello! There they are!” exclaimed 
the colonel. “Excellent chap, the arch- 
duke. We were together in Simla 
ye-ars ago. Miss Munt and yourself 
are the only ones to whom I’ve told his 
identity, as he insists, as I told you, in 
traveling incognito under the name of 
Von Reisen.” 

“Of course, I understand,” I re- 
turned. “No one shall be the wiser on 
my account, I promise you.” 

“Goot morning!” shouted the arch- 
duke, as he caught sight of us approach- 


ing. 

“Hello! So here you are!” ex- 
claimed the colonel. 

The archduke rose from his camp 
chair, which creaked under his big 
frame, and came forward heartily, with 
both hands outstretched in greeting, his 
round, florid, genial face wreathed in a 
good-natured smile, his blue eyes danc- 
ing, eyes that were young in contrast to 
his short-cropped, gray hair and mus- 
tache. He was even taller: than the 
colonel, a heavy fellow with big hands 
and feet, and a charm of manner that 
captivated you the moment he smiled 
and spoke. 

“Do sit down, won’t you?” pleaded 
the cheery, little old maid. “I’m having 
quite all I can manage to keep Mr. von 
Reisen in a good humor. He’s fear- 
fully cross this morning. Come, con- 
fess,” she laughed. 

“Me!” ioared his excellency. “Oh, 
Miss Munt! Am I as bod as dot? Dot 
is onfair! Oh, yes! Exactly, dot is on- 
fair!” he repeated in his broken Eng- 
lish, though his French was as fluent as 
a Parisian’s. “Could I effer be in bad 
humor, when I haf de bleasure to be in 
company of so charming a lady?” he 
added graciously, with a low bow, plant- 
ing a heavy hand over his heart. 

“Come—sit!” he insisted, gripping 
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with his big hands the backs of two va- 
cant camp stools, and planting them be- 
fore us. Indeed, he seemed more like a 
good-natured, overgrown boy than an 
august personage, with the power and 
right of way next to an emperor. 

It is safe to say that few had lived as 
lively a pace as “Mr. von Reisen.” He 
had sown several crops of wild oats in 
his lifé in Paris and Monte Carlo, 
London and Petersburg, with incidental 
transplantings in the season at Dinard 
and Biarritz. For years he had even 
astonished Monte Carlo by his ex- 
travagant life and his high play—losing 
and winning fortunes at baccarat, so the 
colonel told me, always with that happy- 
go-lucky geniality and generosity which 
carried him safely through his gaming, 
his escapades, and his love affairs. 

He had become a philosopher at last. 
The turn of a card for a fortune no 
longer thrilled him; he had even lost his 
passion for racing and beautiful women. 
Society he abhorred. He now smoked 
little, one enormous cigar after dinner, 
and drank less, one gigantic whisky and 
soda with the cigar, and no more. He 
had had enough of the feverish life; 
much of which his excellency told me . 
himself, and the rest the colonel con- 
fided to me, and it was not at all sur- 
prising to either of us that the only 
woman whose companionship he pre- 
ferred and was seen in was Miss 
Munt’s. 

There existed an innocent, clean, and 
delicate camaraderie between these two. 
She walked with him, joked with him, 
teased him in her kindly way, played 
dominos with him for points—for he re- 
fused to play with any one for money, 
far less with poor, little Miss Munt— 
taught him a new game of solitaire, 
much of the English language that had 
escaped him, and gave him withal more 
than one bit of motherly advice. 

What a charming, little old maid! 


Very small, very thin, very bright, 


naturally not at all good looking; and 
yet, when you looked into her snappy, 
gray eyes, and saw all the goodness in 
them, and how small they were to re- 
flect her big heart, and all the cheer and 
unselfishness she had stored around her 
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frail ribs, you could not help agreeing 
with the archduke, the colonel, and 
myself, that plain, little Miss Munt was 
worth all the rest of the bejeweled and 
décolletéd trash boiled into one. 

The archduke attracted by Mrs. 
Mawlyn? 

“Poof!” he used to exclaim with a 
snort, which expressed his opinion of 
her briefly, 

Poof! His excellency was right. 
That was precisely what Mrs. Mawlyn 
amounted to—— Poof! That svelte 
blond doll, with the eyes of an odalisque 
and the heart of a sorceress. 


Another week has passed, and Cyril 
Reeves has become more her abject 
slave than ever. His flirtation, which 
began with such irresponsible ease, has 
assumed a colossal importance, the 
woman has blotted out all else in his 
mind, and the very fact that she is 
practically ostracized now by the others 
increases his devotion. Mawlyn, from 
all accounts, is worse, and is rarely seen 
downstairs; and it is a damnable ex- 
hibition of brutal selfishness to see his 
own wife, whose duty it is to be con- 
stantly at his bedside, spending hours 
in the most secluded corners of the 
salon with Cyril Reeves, crocheting or 
winding yards of pink worsted about 
his uplifted thumbs, their silence of per- 
fect understanding broken now and 
then, by whispered words of endear- 
ment; and yet there’s that little thor- 
oughbred of ours, Miss Munt, stopping 
often to chat with her, full of sincere 
solicitude for Mawlyn, and asking re- 
peatedly if she can do anything for him; 
and, as the colonel said, Mawlyn: would 
not be her first patient, for it seems 
Miss Munt has already distinguished 
herself as nurse during the Boer War. 

Mrs. Mawlyn ought to go down on 
her knees: to her, since the little old 
maid is almost without exception the 
only woman who speaks to her now. 
Torture for Cyril Reeves, you may well 
imagine, these kindly interruptions of 
Miss Munt, but anything which is tor- 
ture to the boy now I can see amuses 
Mrs. Mawlyn, just as I believe she en- 
joys abandoning Mawlyn in pain. 

10 
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I have pictured him more than once, 
helpless, depending solely on a bell that 
sometimes is answered and sometimes 
is not. Feeling right and left for every 
little attention. Ringing, calling, often 
in agony, hammering the floor with his 
stick to attract attention, and, worse, 
far worse, than all this, I am firmly con- 


_ vinced he loves the woman—loves her 


desperately—hopelessly. Owing to Cy- 
ril Reeves, he sees his wife but at brief, 
rare intervals. The long hours that in- 
tervene when the Beast is absent must 
be far more terrible to endure than his 
spasms of pain. The studied cruelty of 
some women is beyond belief. 

At first young Reeves lunched and 
dined alone at a small table in the big 
dining room, from whose vantage point 
beneath the candle shades and over the 
roses, he saw, I am told, Mrs. Mawlyn 
for the first time. Now that Mawlyn 
rarely comes to the dining room, Reeves 
and Mrs. Mawlyn actually lunch and 
dine together. In France it is enough 
to create an open scandal, innocent, no 
doubt, as they are. 


To-night, to our intense surprise, 
Mawlyn made his appearance for the 
first time among our small circle of 
habitués, who prefer the sofaed nook 
under the main stairs as a cozy corner 
nightly for our whiskies and sodas. I 
was chatting there to-night, after din- 
ner, with the good, old admiral, who, in 
his difficulty of trying to tell me what 
it really felt like to be in action and un- 
der fire, summed it up by blurting out: 

“God bless me! It’s—it’s—like other 
days—only there’s more smoke, and fire, 
and noise, d’ye see? And some of us 
old fellers on the bridge have to duck 
a bit now and then to keep our heads 
o 39 


In the laughter that followed from 
the archduke, the colonel, and myself, 
my eyes became riveted on the figure of 
a man in a tuxedo—a frail figure with 
bent shoulders, who was creeping down 
the stairs step by step, his mouth and 
jaw set firmly under a sandy mustache, 
his keen eyes for an instant half closed 
as if in pain. 

The colonel sprang to his feet. 
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“My dear Mawlyn!” he cried. “Stay 
where you are until I can help you.’ 
As the colonel leaped nimbly up the car- 
peted stairs, followed by the archduke, 
the invalid waved a protesting free 
hand, and, in a voice that faltered from 
pain, said: 

“Don’t trouble—any of you—I am— 
getting along famously to-night.” 

In spite of his continued protest, the 
colonel and the archduke thrust sup- 
porting hands beneath his armpits, until 
they gained the floor, and, with a sharp 
sigh of relief, and a grateful smile, 
Mawlyn slipped into the easiest chair 
among us. 

“My wife—is—is playing bridge, I— 
believe——” he managed to say, while 
he regained his breath. 

“Yes,” grunted out the archduke and 
I in unison, the colonel tactfully soften- 
ing the blunt effect by reaching for the 
decanter with: 

“T say, Mawlyn—do have a drop. 
It'll buck you up.” 

“Tf I dared,” hesitated the invalid. 

“Poof!” exclaimed his excellency. 
“Dot is vot you need—a goot, big 
drink.” 

Mawlyn nodded, and the colonel 
poured a stiff drink of golden Scotch 
into a high glass. 

Mawlyn grasped it, drank deep, and 
set it down with a hand that trembled 
slightly—evidently from weakness. 

“You won’t mind my telling you, but 
there’s a bit of cork in your drink,” said 
the colonel. ‘““Here—have a clean 
spoon.” And he passed him one on a 
saucer that none of us had touched. A 
brilliant silver spoon, fresh from being 
rubbed with a chamois skin. 

“Thanks awfully,” said Mawlyn, and 
began fishing for the bit of cork, which 
played hide and seek with a sliver of 
ice, and was no easy matter to capture. 
Finally, by the aid of a visiting card 
and the archduke’s gold pencil, Mawlyn 
fished out the elusive fragment amid 
our bravos. 

Half an hour later the admiral bade 
us good night. Mawlyn glanced at his 
watch. 

“T dare say I must be getting to bed, 
too,” said he. “I mustn’t overdo it. I 
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say, if you happen to see Mrs. Maw- 
lyn, please don’t mention my being 
downstairs—or the wees might 
only worry her.” 

I expected another snorting “Poof!” 
from the archduke, but he tactfully held 
his breath, and, with his usual charm of 
manner, half rose to bid Mawlyn good 
night, the colonel and myself helping 
Mawlyn to the elevator. When we 
turned back to our corner, I noticed 
that Mawlyn’s glass and spoon had dis- 
appeared, and that his excellency was 
half dozing in his chair, his chin sunk 
deep in the bosom of his dress shirt. As 
I touched the bell for three fresh 
whiskies and sodas, he opened his blue 
eyes with a start. 

“Dot long valk in de sun to-day,” he 
murmured sleepily, and half nodded 
again. 

“Why the devil can’t you leave a 
table in peace until we’ve finished,” I 
called to the boy in livery who had 
served us, my mind rankling under the 
fact of the missing glass and spoon, for 
I confess I am superstitious about the 
drained glass of a departed guest being 
always left untouched among the rest, 
as long as the company remains at table. 
This superstition, strange as it may 
seem, is as strong within me as my 
dread of passing under a ladder. 

“T have not touched monsieur’s ta- 
ble,” declared the boy. “It must have 
been one of the other waiters.” : 

He was an honest, willing boy, and I 
felt sorry for my outburst. 

“T beg your pardon, my lad,” said I. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the boy. 

Again I turned to the archduke, but 
he was snoring. To-morrow night 
would occur the great ball of the sea- 
son, and though it was not yet eleven, 
most of the guests had wisely retired. 


The rapid dramatic events of the fol- 
lowing day—that of the ball—still leave 
me wondering as I look back on them. 
Strange things happen in life that we 
little dream of, until the bare, blinding 
truth is flashed before our eyes, and we 
are left dazed, with our confidence in 
human nature again shaken, 

The very day itself was atrocious, for 
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the morning of this smartest event of 
the season dawned, to the desolation of 
us all, in the grip of an ugly mistral and 
a thrashing rain, which left the walks 
and tennis courts deserted, and crowded 
the big salon, corridors, and billiard 
room with those forced indoors. Natu- 
rally, the sole topic of conversation was 
the coming event of the evening. Even 
Mrs. Mawlyn’s frivolities were forgot- 
ten. 

Now it is true that there is always a 
certain marked and jealous rivalry 
among women to appear their best at 
a smart ball given in a smart hotel. It 
is also a fact that they travel with their 
very best gown, and often their hand- 
somest jewels, for just such occasions. 
I believe the desire to prove in public 
that they really possess these luxuries 
at home is at the bottom of it. How- 
ever this may be, I could not help notic- 
ing more than one woman after lunch- 
eon stop at the hotel desk and receive 
a small, sealed package from the safe, 
sign a receipt, nod a pleasant “thank 
you” to the clerk, and stand waiting for 
the elevator. 

As early as four o’clock, in a down- 
pour that had even delayed the express, 
the full-stringed orchestra from Mar- 

_seilles arrived, and, much to the relief 
of the committee, the delayed case from 
Paris containing the favors for the 
cotillion. 

It is astonishing how low-neck, a 
pretty gown, and jewels change not only 
the features and figure, but the whole 
personality of some women. Even those 
you are accustomed to see daily are 
transformed into totally different peo- 

le. 
j “You will see,” I remarked to the 
colonel, as we sipped our liqueur after 
luncheon, “there will be dozens of 
women here to-night whom you know, 
whom you will have to glance at twice 
before recognizing.” 

“Not that beast of a wife of Maw- 
lyn’s,” snapped the colonel. “PI wager 
you I could spot her in a thousand.” 

“Did you notice the anxious look she 
wore at luncheon?” I ventured. 

“T don’t care a hang what she wears,” 
retorted the colonel. “I’m jolly well 


laughed. 
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sick of that woman—if she’s worrying, 
she’s worrying over her gown. [I'll bet 
you anything you like, Mawlyn’s not 
rich, and she’s vain enough to have 
taken his last penny to look better than 
another woman to-night.” 

“What are you two so serious 
about?” came the cheery voice of Miss 
Munt behind our chairs. 

“Have you heard that poor Mr. Maw- 
lyn is quite wretched again, and in 
bed?” said she. “Fancy, he seemed so 
much better, and was down yesterday.” 

“T should think he’d be dead with a 
wife like that,” I returned. 

“Do sit down, you nice person. 
Where’s the duke ?” 

“Well—if you promise you won’t tell 
TIl tell you. He's gone to the village 
to get a spool of pink sewing silk.” She 
“He would go. Mrs. Mawlyn 
is quite disturbed over her gown for 
to-night.” 

“There! What did I tell you?” cried 
the colonel. 

“And you’ve been helping her,” I re- 
turned. “I’m right, am I not? You're 
a saint, Miss Munt.” 

“Ah! But I couldn’t let her worry 
so,” said the little old maid simply. 
“Besides, she must be frightfully trying 
for poor Mr. Mawlyn, when she’s in a 
state of nerves.” And she hurried 
away. 

The colonel touched my elbow. 

“Tsn’t she too lovely for words?” he 
said gently. 

I looked up as Maude, Countess of 
Baylesford, passed us. A tall, dark, 
queenly woman. 

“There,” exclaimed the colonel, “is 
what I call a real English beauty. I 
shall never forget her when a young 
girl, being presented to his majesty, 
and, later, after her marriage, when she 
wore at the opera her famous pearls. 
She has always been celebrated for her 
jewels, I believe.” 

“By Jove!” I exclaimed. “It’s clear- 
ing up,” glancing at the big window 
framing the vistas of mountains from 
which the dense banks of white mist 
were rapidly lifting. ‘“Let’s get out for 
a breath of air.” 
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I did not relish even temporarily giv- 
ing up my comfortable suite of rooms, 
any more than did three or four other 
bachelors, but the force of circum- 
stances was such, owing to the unher- 
alded arrival for the ball of several 
prominent personages—among them 
several ladies—and the dilemma of the 
proprietor, whom we all liked, that we 
graciously assented. The result was 
that I found myself moved for the night 
from the second floor to a single room 
on the fourth floor, number eighty- 
three, diagonally opposite number nine- 
ty-two, the suite of the Countess of 
Baylesford, and within a few doors of 
number ninety-four, the Mawlyns’ 
room. The colonel and I having taken 
a brisk walk, I was late in dressing for 
dinner. 

I had just finished dressing and 
turned out my electric light, when I de- 
tected the sound of a muffled groan 
across the hall. I opened my door and 
stood listening intently, noting first that 
the countess’ door was closed, the light 
from the transom over it streaming 
across the otherwise dimly lighted cor- 
ridor. A few doors beyond I saw that 
the Mawlyns’ room was dark, and their 
door ajar. There was no mistaking 
now where the groaning came from. I 
strode across the broad corridor and 
rapped at Mawlyn’s door. 

“Mawlyn,” I ventured, “can I do any- 
thing for you? May I come in?” 

“Yes—come—come in ” he la- 
bored in reply. “Here’s the light— 
here by the bed.” 

I turned the electric button, illumin- 
ing a single room in disorder. A tray 
with the remainder of a luncheon still 
occupied the top of a trunk. Mawlyn 
lay on his side, with his face toward 
me, in the double bed, groaning. Flung 
about were most of Mrs. Mawlyn’s 
clothes. 

“For God’s sake!” he gasped, after 
a moment, “I can’t stand this.” Pain- 
fully he tugged out from beneath the 
covers a hot-water bag. 

“Get it filled, will you?” he begged 
savagely. “I want it hot—hot, under- 
stand?” he half whimpered, and I saw 
come into his eyes that hysterical, 
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frantic look which accute pain worries a 
man into. 

Though the electric-bell button was 
within his reach, I knew he had rung 
it in vain for a servant. I went to the 
bathroom across the corridor—where I 
filled the bag at the hot-water faucet— 
returned, and got him comfortable with 
the bag as hot as he -could stand it 
against his hip. 

“Thank you,” he breathed, gritting 
his teeth in an endeavor to turn over on 
his back, caught his breath in a fresh 
spasm of pain, and prudently lay still. 

Incensed as I was at Mrs. Mawlyn 
for abandoning him, knowjng that she 
was downstairs dining with that cad, 
Cyril Reeves, I held my temper and 
tried to cheer Mawlyn up a little before 
leaving him, but he would have none 
of it, and begged me to leave him di- 
rectly and go down to dinner—insisting 
that there was positively nothing more 
I could do, and that he already felt 
easier. This, I saw, was the truth, for 
the intense heat had already had its 
calming effect, and his eyes had grown 
drowsy. 

“T believe I can sleep,” he murmured, 
and, fearing to rouse him by further 
talk, I put out the light at his request, 
and, leaving him, gently closed the door. 
behind me. 

As I did so, I thought I distinctly 
heard through the transom above me 
the crisp rustle of a silk gown—and 
was more than half convinced the sound 
came from the room I had just left. 
Had Mrs. Mawlyn been in the room 
during my visit? Impossible, I said to 
myself, and, dismissing the incident of 
the rustling silk from my mind, I 
descended the stairs to dinner. 

Barely had I reached the ground floor 
when I suddenly remembered leaving 
my dispatch box unlocked in my room, 
with some letters of a purely personal 
nature in it, and, knowing the inquis- 
itiveness of hotel servants, I leaped back 
up the stairs again to the fourth floor, 
and retraced my way toward my room 
down the dimly lighted corridor. Not 
a guest or a servant was in sight. The 
former, all save poor Mawlyn, I knew 
were by now at dinner, and the servants 
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still gaping, as I had left them a mo- 
ment ago downstairs, at the final 
touches to the decorations of the ball- 
room. 

I stopped as I passed what I thought 
was Mawlyn’s door to listen, and, find- 
ing it again, to my surprise, ajar, and 
the light out, stood straining my ears on 
the threshold to make sure he was 
asleep. If he was not, I intended again 
to enter and be, if possible, of some 
service to him. I kept motionless, lis- 
tening—no sound—then my ears were 
startled by a faint click within the room. 
That unmistakable dry click of the 
cocking of a revolver. Instantly Mrs. 
Mawlyn flashed across my mind, for I 
fully believed that beast of a wife of 
his capable of shooting him in his sleep, 
and charging him with suicide. Even 
that—to obtain her freedom from an in- 
valid, and, as a natural sequence, marry 
Cyril Reeves. 

I hesitated no longer. I stepped 
across the threshold in the dark, deter- 
mined to thrust my presence in, as a 
block, if possible, to a crime. Vainly I 
groped for the electric-light button by 
his bedside I had just turned on and 
off a few moments ago. It was not 
there. 

Was I in the wrong room? Three 
steps more in the dark ran me against 
the corner of a wall and a heavy cur- 
tain. Instinctively I reached out, con- 
fused in the dark, and parted the 
portière. 

There, not ten paces beyond me, in 
the light from the half-open door of a 
cabinet de toilette, stood the figure of 
a man in a gray bath robe, with his 
back to me, bending over a green 
leather jewel case, open upon a wom- 
an’s dressing table. 

So amazed and engrossed was I in 
watching him, that it did not even then 
occur to me that I was in the Countess 
of Baylesford’s bedroom. I saw him 
empty the contents of two flat drawers 
and lift out from beneath them a long, 
glittering string of diamonds, which he 
slipped into the pocket of his bath robe. 

The figure turned. 

To my stupefaction, it was Mawlyn! 

Before I had time to speak or move, 
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I heard the door I had entered closed 
at my back—I wheeled, and in that 
brief second I recognized before me, 
half crouching in the half light—silent, 
devilish, and terrible—Cyril Reeves. 

The next instant he dealt me a blow 
with his fist that sent me reeling to my 
knees—his hands closed on my throat, 
and he had me down. 

“Finish him,” said Mawlyn coolly, 
standing by and surveying us. 

In my frenzy to free myself from 
the strangling grip of my assailant, I 
managed for a second to part his hands 
from my throat, and shouted with all 
my might. Shouted for my life. He 
was upon me again like a flash—silent— 
skillful, terrible. Again, for a moment, 
I felt I had the advantage of him. I 
had freed my throat again, and gotten a 
breaking leverage upon his left arm. 

Then Mawlyn knocked me on the 
head with the butt of his revolver. The 
floor seemed to open beneath me, black 
and fathomless, and I knew no more, 
save the sensation of dropping, drop- 


ping, dropping. 


When I awoke the colonel and the 
archduke were by my bedside, and the 
proprietor and a physician were just 
leaving. 

“He'll be all right by to-morrow,” I 
heard the physician say. 

The door opened, and Miss Munt en- 
tered, closed it, and, at a sign from the 
archduke, slipped the inside bolt to 
further intruders. 

But for a sense of weakness and a 
dull ache at the back of my neck, I 
was none the worse. I was the first to 
speak, for, despite what had happened, 
I was, I confess, bewildered at their 
total change of manner. 

The colonel held up his hand. 

“You have had enough, my friend,” 
he said, in an even, businesslike voice. 
“We'll do the talking.” 

The drawl in his English accent had 
vanished as completely as the broken 
English of the archduke, who added, 
laying his big hands on his knees: 

“We have no intention of tiring you. 
There are some details, however, which 
we wish to make clear.” 
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I lay there gazing, first at the arch- 
duke, then at the colonel and Miss 
Munt, in astonishment, not quite sure 
whether I was awake or not, or in full 
possession of my mind. 

“You are not dressed for the ball,” I 
ventured vaguely, noting all three were 
in their traveling clothes. 

“The ball was over this morning,” 
smiled the colonel, glancing at his watch. 
“We have been somewhat occupied 
since then. Come!” he exclaimed. “It 
is only fair to you that we should en- 
lighten you briefly as to the truth of 
what you have been so innocent and un- 
fortunate a witness to. First, you must 
know that Mr. Gaines here,” nodding to 
the archduke, “is more celebrated in 
protecting celebrities than being one 
himself.” 

“No more so than you are, Crowell,” 
laughed grimly the big fellow at his 
side. “Or Miss McLeed,” he added, 
chucking up his fat chin knowingly at 
the little old maid. 

“You had better wire Tomlin, also, 
to headquarters, Miss McLeed,” inter- 
posed Crowell. 

“Very good, sir,” and she sat down 
at my open desk. 

“Secondly,” proceeded Crowell, “the 
one whom we hoped to lay our hands on 
during the days we have been together 
has eluded us, since, contrary to our 
judgment, he did not put in an appear- 
ance. He is worth having, being the 
brains and leader of as clever a gang of 
international hotel thieves-as exist. The 
‘Mawlyns’ were, among others, working 
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for him, but neither the woman nor 
Mawlyn have had Reeves’—better 
known as ‘Dandy Ryan’s’ record or ex- 
perience. He is older than he looks. 
All three, I am glad to say, are now 
on their way to London in charge of our 
people from Scotland Yard. As for the 


Countess of Baylesford’s jewels, they 


are again in that lady’s possession.” . 

For a moment I was too much aston- 
ished to speak. Then the reality of it 
all dawned upon me. All I could say 
to these able detectives was that I was 
grateful to them for my life. 

“You saved that yourself, sir,” put 
in Gaines. “The cry you -gave was 
heard by a passing housemaid, reported 
at the desk, and we notified. There was 
not a shadow of a doubt as to who 
were your assailants. We arrested Maw- 
lyn in his bed—unable to move,’ natu- 
rally,” smiled Gaines, “until we ‘moved’ 
him. His guilt was, of course, unde- 
niable. You remember the little inci- 
dent the night before the ball, when he 
fished for the bit of cork? It is just as 
well to have the finger prints of such 
swine as he when you can get them. 
The Bertillon system has been a god- 
send to us in our profession. The 
woman and Reeves we arrested down- 
stairs.” 

“If you don’t mind,” interrupted Miss 
McLeed briskly, “I’ll ring for a cup of 
tea. I always have a raging headache 
after a hotel case is over. What time 
is our train, Mr. Gaines?” And she 


laid her active finger on the electric but- 
ton. 
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HE romance-play revival, re- 
cently prophesied in these 
pages, has come about, and 
the New York public has 
proved itself akin in natural 
tastes to all other publics. It has de- 
voured romance with the avidity of an 
ingenuous heart. No little one-night 
stand on the susceptible Southern cir- 
cuit ever rose more completely to the 
charm of powder and patches and 
“Stand and deliver!” and “Behold the 
king!” et cetera, than did New York 
when Annie Russell cozened forth the 
ladies of Sheridan and Shakespeare 
and Goldsmith, and set their volumi- 
nous silken ruffles to rustling and whis- 
pering old spells from the past upon the 
stage of the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
ater. 

Miss Russell opened her nine weeks’ 
season of old English comedies with 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and played 
it to packed houses for a fortnight. 
Miss Russell is much more than a 
“star.” She is an artist; she has an 
eye to the ensemble. She is a star with 
the same generosity and common sense 
that govern Mrs. Fiske, John Kellard, 
Walker Whiteside, John Mason, Lewis 
Waller, and William Faversham. These 
stars know that every good actor ap- 
pears to better advantage in his own 
role if he has good support. Miss Rus- 
sell supplied herself with the best sup- 
port to be had. In ensemble and in- 
dividual excellence, her cast was note- 
worthy—indeed, remarkable. 








The details of the productions were 
worked out by Miss Russell and Os- 
wald Yorke, and Mr. Yorke directed 
the players. For the first time, we 
really learned what talents and what 
technical equipment this dainty come- 
dienne possesses. This was Annie Rus- 
sell’s real début. We have not known 
her heretofore. 

Miss Russell played Kate Hardcastle, 
of course, and oh, what fine reading . 
of fine lines! What sparkle and mer- 
curial play of feature and voice, what 
variety of method, what deftness and 
polish! It was the best of the best 
English method. This writer will not 
soon forget her captivating comedy in 
the scenes with young Marlow— 
Frank Reicher; nor the delicacy with 
which she pointed it. Pepys would 
have made a note in his diary on her 
reading of the line: “The man is very 
well for a man.” Her costumes and 
her coiffure must come in for their 
share of praise. With her grace of 
movement, and the joyous lightness of 
her step, they assisted in creating a 
faultless portrait of that lovely and lov- 
able Maid Mischief, Kate Hardcastle. 

In last month’s AINSLEE’s we had 
space only for a general consideration 
of certain plays in connection with the 
revival of romance on the American 
stage. This month, owing to the few 
important productions that have been 
made in the interim, we have space to 
consider acting as a special factor in 
this revival; for acting is an art as 
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rare, distinguished, and separate as 
play writing, and as potent in the stimu- 
lation of the.audience’s imagination. 
Without the subtle charms and graces, 
the inspirational touches, the vivid, 
mercurial intelligence of the “romantic 
actor”—so called because he can wear 
any century’s costume with the perfect 
manner of its day—the finest plays this 
season has to offer to the public could 
not have been staged. Such acting as 
we consider here has a very large influ- 
ence in the normal trend of our theater 
toward its own former high mark—to 
what it was in the days of Daly’s, Palm- 
er’s, The Frohman Empire Stock, the 
days of Modjeska and Booth and Bar- 
rett, McCullough, Mary Anderson, Ada 
Rehan, Joseph Jefferson, and, more 
lately, Mansfield; the Mansfield of his 
younger days, while the general theater 
still approximated to him, before-it had 
utterly receded and left him solitary as 
Liberty and the Lamp on his little art 
island. 

So let us to a review of the delicious 
acting in “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Young Marlow is not a grateful part 
for an actor. He is every one’s fool 
throughout the play, and, in his scenes 
with Kate, he is little else than a butt 
for her merciless mirth. Mr. Reicher’s 
chief achievement was in his make-up, 
both in physical portraiture and in 
what it suggested of type, station, and 
individual character. The nose ap- 
peared slender, sharply straight, and 
long, of the pronounced English type 
seen much among “gentlemen and 
scholars.” The nostrils were thinned 
and arched, to indicate that proud, aris- 
tocratic, oversensitive character of gen- 
try made known to us in old paintings 
of the “quality.” This touch at the 
nostrils was also the keynote of the 
role, as Mr. Reicher played it. Thus 
he tempered the egotism of Marlow by 
translating it into sensitiveness. He 
gave him the rights of a human being, 
despite the mockery and mirth of the 
other characters, yet—and this is im- 
portant—never lost a comedy point. 

George Giddens, as Tony Lumpkin, 
justified his English fame in the rôle. 
His was a performance mellow and 
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rich in unction, deep as the bubbling 
springs of pure comedy, and as human 
as any man you ever jogged elbows 
with at the county fair. -He gave out, 
in sympathetic measure, the large, 
clumsy, Newfoundland-puppy frolic- 
someness and the obvious and ingenu- 
ous self-conceit of the young squire. 
And every point in character drawing 
and in reading was inspired by pure 
humor. The whole performance was 
genial, fun-loving, and grounded in a 
deep, tolerant- comprehension of the 
man the author drew. 

We had heard much of George Gid- 
dens and his Tony; his name is noted 
in the part in the “tight little island of 
Britain.” Those who had seen his Ad- 
miral, in ““Pomander Walk,” were ex- 
pecting much, whether they had heard 
of his Tony or not. No one was dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Giddens lived up to 
all the announcements made in his 
name, not only as Tony, but in the rôle 
of Dogberry, in “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” 

Of Fred Permain, we had not heard 
much. In these days of excessive ad- 
vertising, we are not prepared for such 
artistry in any player unless he is fea- 
tured and trumpeted in advance; 
though it is very few of those who are 
so heralded who justify it histrioni- 
cally! Mr. Permain’s Hardcastle was 
one of the richest treats in this excel- 
lent cast. Besides an impeccable tech- 
nique, he has native-talent of a high 
order, and the power of conviction in 
an unusual degree. His Hardcastle was 
a perfectly delineated character, simple 
and benign, without loss of largeness; 
dignified on occasion, with all the man’s 
majesty of an English autocrat of the 
home, of Hardcastle’s class and period, 
and, withal, possessing the needed touch 
of the country gentleman, the squire, 
as opposed to the gentleman of the 
town. It was as fine and complete a 
piece of portraiture as ever was exe- 
cuted with brush and canvas to add to 
the fame of a Romney or a Reynolds. 

Mr. Permain’s splendid picture of 
Hardcastle did not record him a one- 
part actor, however. He appeared in 
“Much Ado About Nothing” as Leo- 
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nato, and, within the limits of the rôle, 
gave a performance as excellent. 

It seems odd that an actress with 
Miss Russell’s rather exceptional grasp 
of the technique of the player’s art 
should imagine that a brilliant mimic 
and platform reader must make a good 
Mrs. Hardcastle. That she was in 
error in her deductions was evident in 
Beatrice Herford’s performance of this 
rôle, which is one of the richest in 
character comedy. It is a Florine Arn- 
old part, if ever there was one, and the 
actress who played such a brilliant Miss 
Crawley in “Becky Sharp” would have 
made the scenes between Tony and his 
doting mother do what the author in- 
tended they should do in his play. Miss 
Herford was a reader without her plat- 
form, and a mimic with no one to imi- 
tate, and failed to be either the role 
or amusing. This was not her fault. 
She is not an actress. Only an actress 
can present a character in a play so 
that it becomes a living personality to 
the spectator. The art of acting is an 
art. It is no hit-or-miss affair, any 
more than violin playing. 

Some one was quarreling with the 
writer’s enthusiasms for Miss Russell’s 
company and their performance of the 
Goldsmith comedy, on the ground that 
all the important rôles were in the 
hands of English players. Now, no 
one could have less patience than the 
writer with the wholesale importation 
of English actors—and of English and 
foreign plays, for the American play- 
wright is fully as badly used in this 
matter as the American player. But 
art is not national—it is universal; and, 
wherever it appears, must be honestly 
praised as art, irrespective of personal- 
ity or nationality, politics or creed; art 
is first, above all four. It makes only 
one answer to jealousy: “Do better 
yourself.” 


In Miss Russell’s company were sev- ` 


eral American players; one of them has 
played a number of important rôles on 
Broadway. They did not measure up 
to the standard of the plays, because 
they have not had the classical train- 
ing. They have not had the grounding 
in their art that the English actors have 
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received, and so when they appear in 
the big plays of the classical periods, 
they cannot, colloquially speaking, “de- 
liver the goods.” Herein lies the supe- 
riority of the good English actor over 
the American actor, particularly of the 
younger generation. It is sad, but it is 
a fact; jealousy on either personal or 
national grounds will not alter it. 

When the theater in this country 
ceased to be in the hands of actor- 
managers, and came under the control 
of mere business men, who knew noth- 
ing of the dramatic art, and cared noth- 
ing for it except as a commercial fac- 
tor, the classics were banished because 
the scenery is plentiful and expensive, 
and because, according to a rule of the 
profession, the management must pro- 
vide all costumes in costume plays; 
whereas in modern plays the players 
must buy their own. There is the whole 
reason why Shakespeare ceased from 
the New York theaters. Thus the actor 
was deprived of the opportunity for 
adequate education in his art, which 
only the classics offer. No. man or 
woman trained on petty stuff ever be- 
came a great artist. The dramas of 
Fitch and Thomas et al will give no 
profound and imaginative players to 
our stage. Divorced from depth and 
imagination, acting loses the romantic 
touch, and ceases to be an art. The 
question is, will we learn our lesson 
from the English artists and restore 
the classics to their place on our stage 
once more accepting them as the final. 
test of the actor? The question begins 
to be answered in the affirmative—with 
Faversham’s production of “Julius 
Cesar,” Miss Russells old English 
comedies, and John Kellard’s three 
months of Shakespearean repertoire at 
the Garden Theater. This will surely . 
mean a return of the day of great acting 
on the American stage. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
consider those remarks of Walker 
Whiteside’s, made in an interview with: 
the writer, in regard to a recent attempt 
to establish a civic art theater. 

“They have begun wrong,” he said. 
“They cannot found an art theater and 
leave Shakespeare out. There is not 
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one of his plays announced in their 
repertoire. He is the foundation. 
Without him, no enduring structure can 
be built; there can be no great acting. 
Acting means the possession of a vivid 
and spiritually quickened imagination 
which can compass the emotional con- 
flict embodied in a great rôle, and reflect 
it, radiate it, to the understanding and 
heart of the audience; and in such a 
manner that the carefully pictured out- 
ward appearance of the character—be it 
Japanese of to-day or French of yester- 
day, or of what nation or day you will 
—sinks into the servant’s place that be- 
longs to it, and becomes merely an ex- 
quisitely tinted window through which 
the spectator views universal human 
experience. This spiritual quickening 
of the player’s imagination can come 
only from the contemplation of Beauty, 
and from the constant study and voic- 
ing and personification of true things, 
profound things, nobly translated into 
human feeling, and beautifully ex- 
pressed. Indeed, his voice itself he 
owes to these things. No player could 
grow a voice, let alone a soul, on the 
lines of most of the modern English and 
American plays!.° Without my experi- 
ence in Shakespeare, I could not at- 
tempt to play Tokeramo in the “Ty- 
phoon” as I have conceived him; that 
is, a tragic, strange, but not unlovely 
or ignoble atom of human dust seen 
‘through a yellow glass; a tragic atom 
from the primal days, with a hint of 
earchaic grandeur in his spiritual lone- 
liness, forbidden—by his racial stoicism 
—all the variety of voice and facial ex- 
pression and gesture which makes other 
roles easy in comparison. The classics 
are the actor’s training school. No 
classics, no actors!” 

The truth of this dictum is seen viv- 
idly in the work of Frank Reicher, 
whose Benedick.in “Much Ado” is one 
of the big things of the season. 
Reicher is the son of one of the leading 
actors in Germany. Indeed, Emmanuel 
Reicher is more than a noted actor—he 
is one of the most important producers, 
a man who has done much for the prog- 
ress and ennoblement of the modern 
German theater. Frank Reicher’s 
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mother, Reicher-Kindermann, was a 
famous and a great singer. The young 


“German actor came to America twelve 


years ago from the highest quality of 
artistic environment in Europe, bring- 
ing the best that Europe had taught 
him. In America he has learned a 
faultless English—most American play- 
ers might well emulate him in this !— 
besides undergoing a variety of theatri- 
cal experiences that have rounded him 
out as an American artist. For sev- 
eral seasons he played important rôles 
with Sothern. He has been in vaude- 
ville; in pantomime and dancing; with 
Mrs. Fiske and other stars; and pro- 
ducing director for Henry B. Harris. 
By an accident, he was discovered to 
us as a remarkable actor. Mr. Harris 
had that fine work of Percy Mackaye’s, 
“The Scarecrow,’ on his hands. He 
wanted to produce it, but could not find 
an actor equal to the title rôle. Not in 
confidence, but in despair, he gave it to 
Mr. Reicher. After the first perform- 
ance, we knew that the day star stood 
once more above our theater, announc- 
ing the coming of an artist among us. 
This was abundantly confirmed last 
spring when Mr. Reicher played that 
philosophical, brilliantly unstable vaga- 
bond, Ferrand, in “The Pigeon.” So 
that it was with the keenest expecta- 
tions that we looked forward to his 
Benedick in-“Much Ado,” expectations 
that have been fully satisfied. 
Possessed of a handsome and ex- 
pressive person, a voice that is flexible, 
rich, and musical, and a splendid tech- 
nique, Mr. Reicher gave us Shakes- 
peare’s Benedick. In the earlier scenes 
of the play, he was all swashbuckling 
soldier, flesh-tired from fighting, slow 
and swagger-footed, the man who never 
walks if he can avoid it, but lives much 
on his horse’s back, and is far more at 
home there than in the company of 
either elderly princes or young ladies. 
It was Benedick, the sturdy warrior, 
devotee of the swift fight, the broad 
jest, and the long drink, with all the 
complacency of vigorous body and 
sound muscle—which nothing less than 
the waspish tongue and lightning-thrust 
wit of Beatrice could penetrate. Thanks 
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to the art of the actor, we knew Bene- 
dick instantly to be all of this; our in- 
terest was caught and our imagination 
stimulated. We were prepared for the 
transitions into the lover, the knight, 
the avenger, and the unconscious come- 
dian, from the first moment, when we 
saw how Beatrice could play upon him. 

Scenes in which Mr. Reicher was es- 
pecially fine were the challenge to 
Claudio and the scene with Beatrice in 
the church after Claidio’s accusation 
against Hero. The challenge was de- 
livered with trenchant potency and the 
dignity of the unmannered soldier who 
honors the cause for which he fights 
above all other considerations. The 
scene with Beatrice was a beautiful 
thing to see and to remember. It was 
the soldier turned Galahad, through 
love—or crusader; accepting Beatrice’s 
conviction of Hero’s innocence as his 
own chief faith, and going forth to fight 
blindly and sacredly wherever love 
commanded, even with his friend. The 
profound finality of his: “Enough! I 
am engaged ;” the lover’s kiss upon her 
hand; then the dropping upon one knee 
and the lifting of the crossed hilt of his 
sword toward her in consecration— 
these were beautiful and imaginative 
touches, done with breadth as well as 
grace, and in no wise detracting from 
the sturdy masculinity of the charac- 
ter. In fact, the translation, under love, 
of a swaggering physical force into a 
finer potency was one of the most im- 
portant psychological points in Mr. 
Reicher’s characterization; and, while 
achieving these serious and stately 
things in the character, he forfeited not 
one whit of the humor. We had our 

times of rollicking with mirth at him! 
~ Mrs. Fiske has another success from 
the pen of Edward Sheldon. It is called 
“The High Road,” and deals with 
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twenty-seven years of a woman’s life, 
beginning when she is seventeen, and is 
lured from the old farm by an artist 
sort of person. Mrs. Fiske has one of 
her most successful réles as Mary 
Page, the girl who is lured and who 
later leaves her lurer—‘alliteration’s 
artful aid’—to labor in a shirt-waist 
factory; thence to lobbying at Albany, 
and finally to a marriage with the 
governor, despite her far-away past. 
When he hesitates for a moment after 
her confession, she calls to him—as 
only Mrs. Fiske can: “Don’t disappoint 
me!” The governor lives up to her 
expectation, and takes her in his arms. 
The play contains a very interesting 
idea, and Mr. Sheldon’s treatment of it 
is modern: and original, but not pro- 
found. 

Madame Simone, in “The Paper 
Chase,” a romantic comedy by Louis 
Napoleon Parker, opened at Wallack’s 
successfully. The day of the romance 
play is certainly here. People have 
flocked to see the French actress, the 
costumes, the lively incidents and in- 
trigues of Mr. Parker’s dainty, spright- 
ly, unsubtle little play. The piece is 
charmingly mounted, and is a most 
pleasing entertainment. 

If we appear lacking in enthusiasm 
for the latest works of Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Sheldon it is because the classics 
train not only actors, but spectators and 
critics. After the richness, variety, mel- 
lowness, profound humanness, charm, 
and wit of the old English comedies, 
performed by such an exceptional cast, 
and mounted and costumed with mar- 
velous beauty and no less marvelous ex- 
travagance, the rest of New York’s 
dramatic fare seems thin pickings to 
those whose appetites have been glutted 
with the opulent mirth and beauty of 
the fat writers of other centuries! 








AURICE HEWLETT’S gift 

of visualizing and presenting 
| the atmosphere of the period 
Gi he selects for his stories has 
never been used to such effect 
as he has used it in his new book, “Mrs. 
Lancelot,” published by the Century 
Company. Moreover, his phrase mak- 
ing, or, to put it more bluntly, his word 
catching, now and then forces from the 
reader a reluctant tribute to his skill. 
His characters, also, three men and a 
woman, are masterpieces, really vital 
early Victorians. They are drawn to 
the life, life with a gloss and burnish 
over it—almost a varnish. 

The wonder of a quite impossible tale 
of impossible, but perfectly logical, as- 
sumptions is that Mr. Hewlett never 
loses the reader’s sympathy for the frail 
and lovely Georgiana. But though he 
cunningly emphasizes the graces of the 
lackadaisical heroine, the conviction is 
constantly forced upon the reader that 
Georgiana was a fool, much beloved, 
and much admired, but, none the less, a 
fool; otherwise she would never have 
permitted so many assumptions to be 
made about her. Neither would she so 
supinely have married Charles Lancelot, 
nor, after having been associated for 
many years with the greatest man in 
English public life, the Duke of Devizes, 
would she have eloped with a hot- 
headed young poet. 

It is after one is deep in the last chap- 
ters that he becomes aware of a sense 
of disappointment which increases 
steadily until the final page is reached. 

The author has conceived a certain 
dénouement, admirable enough in itself, 
but one which is the last his characters, 
if left to themselves, would develop. 






. at the present time. 


So his wonderful characterization is 
ruthlessly abandoned, and the people we 
have grown to know become suddenly 
capricious and disappointing. 
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It is only Mr. James Lane Allen’s 
sense of proportion and sense of humor 
that save him from eighteenth-century 
sentimentality in his new book, “The 
Heroine in Bronze,” published by the 
Macmillan Company. The book is beau- 
tifully written, of course; clear, pel- 
lucid, and—cloyingly sweet, like honey. 

The scene is laid in New York, and 
The story is told 
in the first person, detailing the experi- 
ences of a young novelist who, leaving 
his home in Kentucky, has come to the 
city bringing his hopes and ideals, not 
to mention his manuscripts. The hero- 
ine is high-born, a daughter of wealth 
and position; her splendid home, in the 
heart of New York, is surrounded by 
spacious gardens—a fact which must 
give the real-estate operator many sleep- 
less nights. She is a creature of 
transcendent beauty and rare qualities 
of mind and heart, though, to tell the 
truth, we would be secretly convinced 
that she was a young woman given to 
driving a hard bargain, if we had not 
Mr. Allen’s assurance to the contrary. 

The character given her by the author 
is, however, necessary to the exigencies 
of the tale in order that it may be drawn 
out to the required length. 

The plot, as plots go nowadays, is not 
worth consideration. It is simply the 
story of the misunderstandings of two 
young people deeply in love with each 
other, who finally make the explanations 


FOR BOOK LOVERS 


that could just as easily have been made 
at the outset, but it is all told with a 
charm and finish which even manner- 
isms and carefully studied effects of 
style cannot dull, 
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Louise Closser Hale has achieved a 
rather remarkable piece of work in her 
new book, “Her Soul and Her Body,” 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 

It is not a great novel, it makes no 
pretensions to anything so impressive; 
but in its strict fidelity to the conditions 
and characters which the author at- 
tempts to depict, it is astonishingly true. 

Melissa Robinson, the heroine, also 
known as “Missy,” is a young, un- 
sophisticated girl, who goes to Boston 
to study dancing, and because her 
guardians in the country town which she 
has left are as ignorant of the world as 
she is, she finds herself, in the city, if 
not exactly among thieves, at any rate 
environed by the sordid and dingy half- 
world into which her limited means 
have forced her. 

She is a charming, little figure, and, 


considering her temperament and ig-- 


norance, it is inevitable that she should 
fall under the influence of a man who 
captures first her imagination, and then 
her heart. He is good looking and rich, 
but just misses being a gentleman. 

Mrs. Hale’s art discloses itself in the 
unfolding of the story. She never 
falters in her realism, never mitigates 
conditions, and yet is clear-sighted 
enough to see always a redeeming 
quality in ugly facts ; because of Missy’s 
youth and joy of life, she is untainted 
by circumstance. She has everything 
to drag her down in the world; she is 
without guidance or even advice; her 
companions are young girls as friend- 
less and as easily tempted as she is, and 
women it is a misfortune to know, and 
yet, through sheer force of character, 
and an innate appreciation of life’s true 
values, she finds freedom and success 
in her work. 

ee A 


“The Place of Honeymoons” is the 
title of a new book by Harold Mac- 
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Grath, published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Whether it is a romance, a melo- 
drama, or an adventure story, it is hard 
to tell, for, as a matter of fact, the 
story is a combination of all three. Its 
classification is not of much importance 
anyway ; that it is a story likely to in- 
terest and entertain a large circle of 
readers is sufficient. 

Nora Harrigan is the daughter of a 
retired hero of the prize ring, but that 
is not the name under which she is 
known to the patrons of the Metropol- 
itan and Paris opera houses. She ap- 
pears in both of these palaces of song 
as Eleanora da Toscana. Edward 
Courtlandt is a blue-blooded New 
Yorker, and a victim of the now 
familiar “wanderlust” “He became 
known in every port of call,” and had 
done many things in many parts of the 
world. Among others, he had met Nora 
in India, and had subsequently married 
her. 

But a mischief-making operatic rival 
of Nora’s, known as the Calabrian, had 
separated the lovers immediately after 
the wedding ceremony. The bride left 
her- husband, in indignation and con- 
tempt, and then followed a long pursuit 
of her by him in order to effect a recon- 
ciliation. 

This pursuit constitutes the plot of 
the tale. Most of the action takes place 
in Paris, and the narrative tells how 
Courtlandt’s efforts to recover his wife 
are defeated with a regularity that 
would discourage and disgust almost 
any other man. 

The book is full of incident bearing 
on this motive, and crowded with char- 
acters, all of whom have a hand, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in Court- 
landt’s disappointments. ; 

The story is attractively told in Mr. 
MacGrath’s familiar, easy style, and is 
as well worth reading as any of its 
predecessors. 
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Frank Clamart, alias “Wall Street 
Frank,” alias “His Lordship,” alias 
“The Tide-Water Clam,” alias “The 
Swell,” is the hero of Henry C. Row- 
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land’s new book, “The Closing Net,” 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

As he himself says, Frank is a gen- 
tleman crook, the most dangerous vari- 
ety. His father’s family “was about 
the best in the United States,” barring 
only his mother’s. His parents were 
both thoroughbreds—only they were 
never married, and to this little over- 
sight of theirs Frank attributes his 
career as a successful and artistic crook. 

If the chronicle is a truthful one, we 
must accept the “Tide-Water Clam” not 
only as a leader of his profession, but 
as a man who lives up to his inheritance 
as a man of thoroughbred parentage. 
He prides himself particularly on the 
fact that whenever he makes a promise, 
he never breaks it, and in this account 
which he gives, he certainly substan- 
tiates his claim. 

He falls in with an organization of 
high-class crooks in Paris, and, in order 
to make a demonstration of American 
methods for his French friends, he un- 
dertakes a burglary which would have 
been a triumph had not a feminine ac- 
complice insisted upon sharing the ex- 
citement with him. The result of this 
adventure brings him into contact with 
his half-brother and the latter’s wife, 
and to her he makes a promise to re- 
form. 


It is his steadfastness in keeping this 


promise that makes trouble for him, and 
material for the story, for it involves 
him immediately in a contest with the 
criminal society already mentioned, a 
contest which develops into a matter of 
life and death for him. 
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All of this takes place in Paris. In 
the course of his war with the 
French crooks, he encounters a French 
countess, who, having become reduced 
in circumstances, has adopted the rôle 
of driver of a Parisian taxicab. After 
he has secured her friendship, she con- 
fides to him that she is from Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The story is original and exciting 
enough to keep the reader constantly ab- 
sorbed, and is reasonably well told. 
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Important New Books. 


“The Upas Tree,” Florence L. Barclay, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 

“The Honourable Mrs. Garry,” Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Going of the White Swan,” Gilbert 
Parker, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Blue Bird Weather,’ Robert W. Cham- 
bers, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Financier,” Theodore Dreiser, Har- 
per & Bros. 

“The First Hurdle,” John Reed Scott, J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

“Linda,” Margaret 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“One Man’s Views,” 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
. “Meadowsweet,” Baroness Orczy, George 
H. Doran & Co. 

“Beauty and the Jacobin,” Booth Tarking- 
ton, Harper & Bros. 

“The Midlanders,” Charles Tenney Jack- 
son, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Strong Hand,” Warwick Deeping, 
Cassell & Co. 

“The Adventures of able? Cobb,” James 
Montgomery Flagg, George Doran Co. 

“The Royal Road,” Alfred Ollivant, Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

“Jelf’s,” Horace Annesley Vachell, George 
H. Doran Co. 


Prescott Montague, 


Leonard Merrick, 
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HIS is our birthday number. AINSLEE’s 
is fifteen years old. Not a great many 
years, to be sure, but even in our short life- 
time we have seen many important changes 
in the world of fiction. Old magazines have 
gone; new magazines have come; one or two 
magazines have both come and gone. Four- 
teen years ago Bret Harte was contributing 
to AINsLEE’s. When he was lost to us we 
felt that his place as a writer of short stories 
could never be filled. Just as we were be- 
coming sure of it we found O. Henry; and 
then, a little later—he did it all in ten years 
—the whole world lost him. Who will it be 
in the next fifteen years? Of this much only 
are we sure: It will not be “the Ameriean 
de Maupassant”; it will not be any one who 
has “stepped into the shoes of Bret Harte,” 
nor will it be some one “upon whom the 
mantle of O. Henry has fallen.” The great 
short-story writer of the future, like those of 
the past, will speak his own fanguage and 
wear his own clothes. 


WE have always believed that in many 
respects a manuscript has to be of 
greater merit to find acceptance with a popu- 
lar magazine than with a book publisher. A 
book narrative may begin where its author 
pleases, and, because it is a book, the reader 
will persevere until he gets really into it. A 
magazine story, on the other hand, must 
begin at the beginning—not several pages or 
chapters before the beginning. There are 
too many other stories, too many other 
magazines, ready to claim the reader’s atten- 
tion the moment it flags. This is no recent 
development. It has always been so. A very 
distinguished magazine writer of the past 
put it thus: 

“A man who publishes his works in a 
volume has an infinite advantage over one 
who communicates his writings to the world 
in loose tracts and single pieces. We do 
not expect to meet with anything in a bulky 
volume until after some heavy preamble, and 
several words, of course, to prepare the 


On the 


reader for what follows. . 
contrary, those who publish their thoughts 
in distinct sheets, and, as it were, by piece- 


meal, have none of these advantages. We 
must immediately fall into our subject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner, or 
our papers are thrown by as dull and in- 
sipid; our matter must lie close together, 
and either be wholly new in itself, or in the 
turn it receives from our expression.” 
The above is quoted from a magazine that 
entertained two hundred years ago, The 
Spectator, and is attributed to Joseph Addi- 


son, 
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HE story we have selected for the com- 
plete novel in the March number ad- 
mirably fulfills this magazine requirement of 
grasping the reader’s attention at the very 
beginning, and holding it throughout. A 
brief extract from the opening chapter will 
explain its title: 

“A towel was twisted turban fashion about 
her head, and a bright-colored kimono failed 
to hide the fact that there was nothing but 
a bathing dress beneath it. 

“‘Harmless! she gurgled; then, with a 
sudden gravity, and a potential wagging of 
the head that jerked the turban over her 
eyes: ‘Don’t be fooled, Mrs. Adams; he’s 
raving—stark, staring raving. But he’s my 
pajama man, and I love him,’ she ended 
abruptly. 

“You know him?” gasped Mrs. Adams. 

“‘No, but we can see him from our ve- 
randa, and he wears the loveliest pajamas— 
silk’—she ticked the items off on the fingers 
of a brown little hand—‘white and green, 
white and blue, blue and green, blue and a 
sort of orange—that’s four pairs, and——’” 

That’s the title of this fascinating novel— 
“The Pajama Man.” Its author is Ralph 
Stock. š 

oe 


MONG the short stories in the coming 
number are two by writers whose work 
has been attracting such wide attention in 
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other magazines that they should have been 
in Arnstee’s before this. 

Probably no writer better_understands or 
more delightfully interprets the heart of a 
child than does Ethel Train. “The Star 
Child,” in our March issue, possesses the 
same whimsical tenderness and delicate min- 
gling of pathos and humor that give this 
author’s book, “Son,” its rare appeal. 

No introduction to readers of AINSLEE’s 
could insure John Fleming Wilson a warmer 
welcome than “The Girl Who Never Grew 
Old.” It’s a story that proves afresh the 
truth of the old paradox: idealism is more 


real than realism. 
Se. 


T will be good news to followers of F. 
Berkeley Smith’s colorful French tales to 
know that his publishers have brought out a 
second volume made up for the most part 
of his contributions to AINsLEr’s. “The 
Street of the Two Friends” is its title. Mr. 
Smith’s next story, “To Please Mother,” will 
be printed in our March issue. 

The same number will contain one of the 
strongest stories that Constance Skinner has 
given us, a story dealing with the problems 
arising in the life of a conventionally reared 
‘country girl, who is married to a brilliant 
young actor. “Her Rightful Place” is the 
name of it. 
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Prejudices were stronger a generation ago 
than they are to-day. The owner of one of 
the most widely read periodicals of our 
fathers’ time was strongly averse to second 
marriages. As a consequence it was one of 
the editorial rules of his publication that it 
must print no fiction containing step-parents 
with amiable characteristics, Second mar- 
riages were bad; therefore stepmothers had 
to be cruel—at least in this very particu- 
lar periodical. It is fortunate for the read- 
ing public that Helen Baker Parker lives in 
this more enlightened age. Otherwise a 
charming little story of hers, “His New 
Day,” which you will find in the coming 
AINSLEE’s, might never have seen type. For 
the lonely boy who chooses a new mother— 
incidentally his father has already chosen 
her—is such an attractive little chap that no 
stepmother could possibly have the heart to 
be cruel to him, even to comply with cast- 
iron editorial rules. 


The fourth adventure in Anna Alice 
Chapin’s appealing series, “The Woman With 
a Past,” is called “Renaissance.” 

The remainder of the fiction in this un- 
usually attractive number will be made up 
from characteristic stories by such writers 
as May Futrelle, Horace Fish, Gerald Vil- 
liers-Stuart, Edgar Saltus, and Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson, 





WHY MAN OF TO-DAY 
IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 


F one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and 
informing articles one sees in the 
public press and magazines, the pur- 
pose of which is, to increase our 

efficiency, he must believe that the entire 
American Nation is striving for such an 
end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day: competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the 
greater the confidence ‘of other people in 
him: the keener his wit and the clearer his 
brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the fam- 
ily and home, and take all the thought and 
responsibility from the shoulders of the 
man whose present-day business burdens 
are all that he can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
exercise) make it impossible ; just as impos- 
sible as it is for the grate of a stove to rid 
itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what 


the clinkers do to the stove; make the fire 
burn low and inefficiently until enough 
clinkers have accumulated, and then pre- 
vent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 
100 per cent. inefficient through illness, to 
still further attempt to rid ourselves of it 
in the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while. 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with 
an engine because of the residue which it, 
in itself, accumulates. To clean the clock, 
you would not put acid on the parts, though 
you could probably find one that would do 
the work, nor to clean the engine would you 
force a cleaner through it that would injure 
its parts; yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intes- 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are 10 to 1 that you 
would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
working so as to keep us up to “concert 
pitch.” Our livers are sluggish, we are dull 
and heavy—slight or severe headaches, 
come. on—our sleep does not rest us—in 
short, we are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by absorp- 
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tion the poisons in the waste which it con- 
tains, it distributes them throughout the 
system and weakens it so that we are sub- 
ject to whatever disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised 
me that they are not more generally known 
and appreciated. All we have to do is to 
consider the treatment that we have re- 
ceived in illness to realize fully how it de- 
veloped, and the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible 
through its weakening and infecting proc- 
esses for a list of illnesses that if catalogued 
here would seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of 
that very expensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in ac- 
- cord—there are no poisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body instead 
of weakness—there is nothing to clog up 
the system and make us bilious, dull and 
nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac- 
cord and without obstruction, our brains are 
clear, our entire physical being is competent 
to respond quickly to every requirement, 
and we are 100 per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the func- 
tions is very unnatural, and if continued be- 
comes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians : 


Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are poi- 
sons, and as a consequence, every dose 
diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the 
same school, says: “All medicines which en- 
ter the circulation poison the blood in the 
same manner as do the poisons that produce 
disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external 
and by the same natural, sane method— 
bathing. By the proper system warm water 
can be introduced so that the colon is per- 
fectly cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though everyone should be informed thor- 
oughly on a practice. which, though so ra- 
tional and simple, is revolutionary in its ac- 
complishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., has prepared an 
interesting treatise on “Why Man of: To- 
day Is Only 50 per cent. Efficient,” which 
treats the subject very exhaustively, and 
which he will send without cost to any one 
addressing him at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mentioning that they have 
read this article in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has 
done in illness as well as in health, and I 
believe that every person who wishes to 
keep in as near a perfect condition as is 
humanly possible should at least be in- 
formed on this subject; he will also prob- 
ably learn something about himself which 
he -has never known through reading the 
little book to which I refer. 
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Heating lightens life’s drama 


Years ago when theatrical 
folks desired to bring out a 
play with stage settings 
natural and home-like, they 
put a stove or fireplace in 
the scene. Nowadays the 
stage scenes of modern do- 
mestic and business life 
include a real or papier- 
mache radiator. This rec- 
ognition of up-to-dateness 
is due to the immense use of 










now commonly found in cottages, town and 
ME IC AN DE AL country homes, city mansions and apart- 
X ments, hotels, offices, banks, etc., etc., 

RADIATORS BOILERS where they have become so necessary to 
well-rounded living and comfort. The 

results produced by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators — both in 
uniform room-comfort and lowering of the living expenses — account for this 


democracy of the modern radiator to which the theaters now testify by their use. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators produce cleanest heating known — no 
ash-dust, soot or coal-gasesin living rooms to corrupt the breathing air, damage the 
furnishings, and make woman’s every-day life a constant warfare of burdensome 
vrork, as results from old-time ways of heating. 









The lady in picture-foreground says to one of the party: “That’s 
the heating we'll have when we build again.” But, it is not 
necessary to wait—you can easily and quickly put an IDEAL 
Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in your present home—with- 
out disturbing old heating equipment until ready to start fire 
in the new outfit. Thousands do it annually—enioy real winter 
comfort—save fuel-money, and then get the original cost back 
should they later sell or rent. 









Why not at once put ideal heating in the rooms of your every- 
day life drama? Write us (to-day, lest you forget). We will 
send (free): “Ideal Heating” book, which tells things on heat- 
making and heat-regulation which it will pay you big to know. 











A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 










Gistors. costing the ovner #910, Write us also for catalogue of ARCO WAND Vacuum 
AE thle pris tha a E: Cleaner, that sets in cellar and is connected by iron 
bought of any reputable, com- suction pipes to rooms above. It is the first genuinely 
elude‘costs of labor, pipe, valves: practical machine put on the market, and will last 
freight, etc., which are extra, as long as the building. 






and vary according to climatic 
and other conditions, 
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a 


Lucky 





Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


In every make an occasional buyer gets a lucky car. 


No repairs, no breaks, no troubles. Every part stands 


every strain. 


In Reo the Fifth such things are not luck. 
$200 per car to insure them. 


Making Sure 


I know, in the first place, 
after 26 years spent in build- 
ing cars, how much strength 


is needed. 


To that needed strength I 
add 50 per cent. Each driving 
part, by actual test, is made 
ample for 45-horsepower. That 


leaves a big margin of safety. 


To make sure of this 
strength I twice analyze every 
lot of steel. 


I test my gears in a crush- 
ing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 

I test my springs in another 
machine, for 100,000 vibra- 


tions. 


Costly Extremes 


In Reo the Fifth I use 190 
drop forgings. Steel castings 
cost but half as much, but a 
casting often has a hidden 


flaw. 


I use 15 roller bearings, 
Hyatt. The 
usual ball bearings cost one- 


Timken and 


fifth as much, but they often 


break. 


I use a $75 magneto to save 


ignition troubles. 


I doubly heat my carbu- 
retor, to deal with low-grade 


gasoline. 


A centrifugal pump is em- 
ployed in this car to insure 


perfect circulation. 


I use big tires to cut your 
tire expense. I have lately 
added 30 per cent to my tire 
cost to add 65 per cent to 


your tire mileage. 


Endless Caution 


Our factory process “insures 
to each car almost a thousand 


inspections. 


Every partis tested. Parts 


I spend 


And this is how I do it: 


are ground again and again, 
until we get utter exactness. 


Each engine is tested 20 
hours on blocks and 28 hours 
in the chassis. There are five 


long-continued tests. 


And nothing is ever hur- 
ried. Our output is limited 
to 50 cars daily, so no man is 


ever rushed. 


These things are expensive. 
They add to the necessary 
cost of this car about $200, I 
figure, 


But they save the user 
immensely more in repairs 


and upkeep, 


So we save by factory 
efficiency, by building only 
one model, by making all 
our own parts. And we put 
that saving, for your sake, 


into these hidden parts. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


Ideal Center Control 





Reo the Fifth has a center 
control which you won't go 
without when you see it. 


All the gear shifting is 
done by moving a handle 
only three inches in each of 
four directions. It is done 
with the right hand—not the 
left hand. And the handle 
is out of the way. 


There are no levers, side 
or center—nothing in the way. 
The front is as clear as the 
tonneau. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. 


This arrangement permits 
of the left-side drive, to which 
the best cars are coming. 
The driver sits close to the 
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cars he passes, as the law re 
quires in Europe. 


Luxurious 


Each body is given 17 coats 
to insure enduring finish, 


The best genuine leather 
is used in the upholstering. 
The best curled hair for 
filling. 


The side lights are flush 
with the dashboard, and they 
are electric lights. The tail 
light is also electric. 


The tonneau is roomy, the 
seats are wide. The car has 
ample wheel base. And every 
detail shows the final touch. 











Like Costly Cars 


There are high-priced cars 
built with equal care. That’s 
why they cost so much. 


But here is a car at an 
underprice, built with every 
precaution known. 


It marks the limit of what 
I can do after 26 years spent 
in car building. 


If you think that these 
things are worth the getting, 
I ask you to see this car. 


Sold by a thousand dealers. 
Write for our catalog of the 
1913 model and we'll direct 
you to the nearest one. 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for 
REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 







30-35 


112 Inches 


Tires— 
34x4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three electric 
Lights ¢ 
Speed— 
45 Miles 


per Hour 
Made with 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for 
$100 extra (list price $170). 
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AINSLEE’S 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 


Q AINSLEF’S has built its reputation as the ideal 
magazine of entertainment for cultured American 
readers upon the best fiction obtainable, irrespective 
of authors’ fame or previous achievements. 


@ That it is the story rather than the name that 
counts with AINSLEE’S is shown by the fact that 
this was the first magazine in this country to recog- 
nize the merit of O. Henry, Jeffery Farnol, Joseph 
C. Lincoln, William J. Locke, H. F. Prevost Bat- 
tersby and others who have since acquired fame. 
The great writers of to-morrow are appearing in 
AINSLEE’S to-day. 


@ The standard of AINSLEE’S is at least as high as 
that of the best magazine. The price is as low as 
that of the ordinary magazine. 


@ Every one can afford to buy it. No one can 
afford to miss it. 


AINSLEE’S 


SOLD WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE READ 
READ WHEREVER MAGAZINES ARE SOLD 


Fifteen cents the copy $1.80 the year 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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WINTON SIX 


advertising tells the truth 


Repairs Cost 29.2 Cents 
Per 1000 Miles 


In a repair expense test, extending over five years, during 
which the cars covered more than one million miles, seventy 
Winton Sixes, driven in the service of individual owners, 
established the world’s lowest repair expense record of 29.2 
cents per 1000 miles. Here is the five year summary: 


Total Repair 


Year Total Mileage Expense 


1912 290,759 $131.98 
1911 394,333.9 20.88 
1910 165,901.9 6.96 
1909 118,503 127.30 
1908 65,687.4 15.13 


Totals 1,035,185.2 $302.25 


GRAND AVERAGE, 29.2 CENTS PER 1000 MILES 


Every car owner made sworn statements of his mileage 
and his repair expense. We have put all these statements in 
our Upkeep Book, which is just off the press, and we shall be 
glad to send youacopy. We want you to get acquainted 
with the one car in the world whose makers are not afraid to 
find out and to publish its repair expense cost. Write today. 


Wi Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, 
The inton Motor Car Co. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 

122 Berea Road, Cleveland, o. City, San Francisco and Seattle. 
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Improve Your Complexion, 


Your Figure and Your Health| “Wgy**"77n 
pe gina of beautiful women thank a WY, WATE H ES 


Je Dr. James P. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic 
SS Wafers for their clear, beautiful skin, . J EWELRY 
AU \ their graceful figure and good health. 4 z 
A If your complexion needs improve- 3 i 
| ment, if you are weak, nervous, thin, 
> { 


unshapely, tired, or in any respect 
not at your best, try Dr. Campbell’s 





Wafers to-day. Used by men and 


\ / women for twenty-seven years with 
more than satisfactory results. 

Absolutely safe and harmless to 

anybody, Guaranteed under the Pure 

Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. 


$1.00 PER BOX, Full Thirty Day Treatment, at 
all good druggists, or sent in plain cover by mail from 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept.55, 415 Broadway, New York City 





GOLD EDGES oF CLUB INDEXES — 
PONGRESC For Social Play In use in all | BICYCL 
GOMGAESY | | Artistic Designs | Oa a eked | The Civilized | 


ETO CARDS 


PLATING CARDS | | Rich Colors Vey Countries of 
“amen | | New Each Year The World 
ISSUED For General Play |! CARDS 
50¢PerPack AIR-CUSHION FINISH YEARLY IVORY ORAIR-CUSHION FINISH 25¢PER Pack 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO.,CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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Anyone 


can 





make 
Home 


Portraits 





From a Kodak negative (reduced). 


The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of intimate 
home portraits of family and friends—taken in 
the every-day home surroundings and atmosphere, 
are possible to every Kodak owner. 


Ordinary window lighting—no dark room 
requiréd for any of the work—not even for 
developing and printing. 


“At Home with the Kodak,” charmingly 7lustrated, tells you how, 
Free for the asking. At your dealers or write us, 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City, 
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Ends a Corn 


Paring a corn takes off just the top layer. plaster gently undermines the corn. In two 
Then it grows, and you pare again. days the corn comes out. | 
Month after month one goes on puttering That finishes that corn. 
with the same old corn. And there is always A new corn may come if you 


the risk of infection. pinch the toe, but the old one | ial 
SS UL 


The right way—the scientific way—istostick is ended forever. 
on a Blue-jay plaster. From that instant all Sixty million corns have 
pain is stopped. been ended in that way since 
Then the B & B wax in the heart of this Blue-jay was invented. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists— 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


















































Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


FAE Springs, Ark, Soe oe Oklahoma City, Okla,, 918 N. Stiles St, Waukesha, Wis, 
tlanta, Ga, maha, Neb, Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Winnepeg, Manitoba, 
Dwight, lL Manchester, N. H. Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Ting Ote G mal 
Marion. Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. Dallas, Texas. eee sad 
Des Moines, Ia. Greensboro, N.C. Salt Lake k Puebla, Mexico, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Columbus, Ohio, Seattle, Wash, London, England, 








For Woman, CHILD AND HOUSEHOLD. | Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 
I will ease your Feet. 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S (Patented) 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without inconven- 


ience, with auxiliary appliances 
for day use. Sent on approval. 


Money refunded if not as represented. 


Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter for “Flat Foot” 
and broken-down instep. Send outline of foot. Full 
particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 


i 
BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. | M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Room 17, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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Terms 


“Like visiting 
biggest stores 


on earth” 


Umie 


Send your name 
and address to» 
day for our 
latest, 1913 Big 
Book of 388 
pages—and 
save big 
money. 


actual big 

photographs 

and color illus- 

trations of all 

Home Fur- 

nishing neces- 

sities. 7000 

high quality bargains offeredon 
long-time, easiest paym't credit, 


You have never before had a chance to buy a 
Rug Bargain anyway near the equal of this 
celebrated *‘Concord’’ Brussels Rug. It is 
standard 9x12 foot size. Surface is of select 
oolert yarns closely woven into a beautiful 
Empire design with combination colorings of 
een, red and tan. Highly recommended and 
fully uaranteed for wear. Ni 9. 75 
272. Price only . 
Terms: $1.50 cash, 75c monthly, 
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“My wife sa 
ys she almost d 
my wages in Savings frocks ‘a gs 
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book of bargains 
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What Is a Bargain? 


— This Book Tells F F REE 


About 7000 Bargains 


Get your luxuries and comforts of home and at the same time cut 
down the cost of living by sending for this latest, biggest Book of Home Furnishings 
ever published, You be the judge and the jury at our risk, Study real bargain facts. 
Compare prices and quality with local dealer’s or any others before ordering, if you 
wish. But don’t waste money needlessly now since we save you from 15 to 50 per cent. 


Over 1,000,000 families have done just as we ask you to do and are our regular 
customers. You can do the same. Open a charge account with us and order what you 
please. Pay us as you please on our long-time easiest payment plan. 

Take 30 Days’ Free Examination in your home (money back and freight paid both 
ways if not absolutely satisfied, Order any of 7000 highest quality, brand new latest style Home Furnish- 
ings, Carpets, Rugs, Chairs, Tables, Sets, Curtains, Stoves, Baby Carriages, Beddings, Bicycles. 
Clocks, Cameras. Dishes and Glassware, Jewelry,Guns, Silverware, Phonograp! Records, ete. — in fact 
everything to make home happier and a better place to live in. Write us today—a postal or letter. 


Your Credit Is Good 


No matter where you live or who you are you can have credit on easiest payments 
for anything that ““Hartman”’ makes orsells, So, why not open your charge account 
atonce? All you need is to write us. 

We ship your order immediately, No delays—and it comes to you at one time, all 
together, No stringing along with several shipments. Our Factories, Warehouses and Offices are the 
Largest of any Furniture Selling Concern on Earth, selling direct to the user by mail. So we can supply 
everything quickest. Our freight shipping facilities are also the best. We also guarantee safe delivery in 
good order, carefully packed and in first-class condition. The risk is all ours and the railroad’s—not yours. 

Our experience of 58 years proves that the average man or woman, even the poorest, 
can be trusted as safely as the rich, Other petgre use credit at home for daily neceesities—have weekly 
or monthly **charge accounts’’ at the meat market and 
grocery, etc. 

But we give unlimited credit to you any- 
where you live—on open charge account — with overa 
year to pay as Le wish on our easiest long-time 

ayment plan. t our catalog explain this to you— 
it’s very simple. 


Over A YearTo Pay on 
Easy Credit Payments! 


Save 15% to 50% Cash 


We are the original easy credit payment 
Home Furnishing Concern, Our many mil- 4 
lion dollar capital gives us greatest buying power and Made of seasoned hardwood-finished Amere 


trusting power on easiest terms at lowest prices—guar- ican quartered oak, beautifully polished. To} 
anteed lower for equal quality than other concerns can measures 45 inches in diameter and is supplie 


offer. Lower than your focal dealer has to pay for his with extra leaves so as to extend out to six 
small selection, before he adds his profit for you to pay „The massive pedestal is 
extra. So why not investigate? It costs you only a penny supported mission de- $10.85 


l, i d legs. Price only . 
EA to find out right pa Writea Postal NOW to Tore, “$1.00 cash, 75c monthly, 
Largest, oldest and best 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. kasin honei Faraihking 


3942 Wentworth Ave.,Chicago concern in the world. 


The most astounding Dining Table Bargain oi 
Modern times. Just an example of ryer] 
Values we offer in our big free catalogue. 


feet in length. 


Established 1855 —58 Years of Success — 22 Creat City Stores — 1,000,000 
Families as Regular Customers — Write Us At Once. 
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That 
“Awful Smart” 


Your Shaving Soap Did It 


The free caustic found its 
way intothe pores of your 
skin and that terrible 
smarting and drawing 
sensation resulted. 


MENNENS 
SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, and 
enjoy a cool, comfortable shave. 


¥ 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
alatherwhich requires no‘‘rubbingin’’ 
with the fingers to soften the beard. 
You lather and then you shave. Saves 
time,anddoesaway with tender faces. 


ae 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube Free 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

ewark, N. J. 


Makers of the Celebrated Mennen’s 
‘Toilet Powder, 


Harig! 


Minx 


Re 





Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous Medicated Rubber 
Garments a few hours a day while 
walking or exercising and your super- 
fluous Flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


Rubber 
Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


These garments are made either 
f to cover the entire body or any 

part. The results from their 

use are quick and they are ab- 
solutely safe, being endorsed by 
leading physicians. Used by 
Athletes, Jockeys, etc., the world 


over. 
ad 
2.00 




















Neck and Chin Bands - 
Chin only - - - + - 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., 

for ne pene of reducing the flesh any- 

his Getent oa beeen where desired. Invaluable to those suffer- 

under the corsets all day 108 from rheumatism. 
without the slightest Elastic and Rubber Corsets $8g-00 
Giioomtort. made to your measure, - up 
Write at once for further particulars. 

Dr. JEANNE WALTER pept. F. 45 west 34th St 
Inventor and Patentee NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Representative : MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut St. 
San Francisco Representative : ADELE MILLAR CO., 166 Geary St. 
Chicago Representative: E. BURNHAM, 138 No. State St. 















and Hay Fever 


relieved by HIMALYA. Send 
for Free Trial Bottle of Hi- 
malya, the valuable remedy 
for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable 
testimonials showing positive, 
and permanent cures to 
persons who have suf- 
fered for years after all 
other remedies and 
change of climate had 
failed. 

Write today to 


HIMALYA CO. © 
295 Howard St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY by sending him THE 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE. In 
order to introduce this splendid magazine, we will 
offer to send it for two months for only 10 cents. WAL- 
TER CAMP, America’s greatest Athletic authority, 
edits THE BOYS’ MAGAZIN Each issue is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories; just the kind you want your 
boy to read. Departments devoted to Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Boy 
Scouts, Stamps and Coins. Handsome covers in colors 
and beautifully illustrated throughout. SCOTT F. 
REDFIELD CO., 118 MAIN STREET, SMETHPORT, PA. 


O 
DH DIAMONDS. 
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NW te fA 
E Site at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
AA N? w Stand acid test and expert examination, We 





aay guarantee them, See them first—then pay. 
z Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring I ct. $5.98. 

a Gents ring 1 et $6 98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 

i C.0.D. for inspection, Gatalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10 cents. 
BarodaCo.,Dept. 77 Leland& DoverSt, Chicago 





No. 1 


ANTI -GERM 
SALVE 


—FOR— 
Eczema and Other 


Germ Sores 
A FRENCH CERATE COMPOUND 


1 oz. Jar sent to any address 
on receipt of 50 cents 


Write to PASTEUR CHEMICAL CO., 


98 Beekman St. New York City 
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$9250—QOur Price 
for Next 30 Days 


We now offer the Edwards ‘‘Steelcote’’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. 
But to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we seta 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 
days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, 
lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 
monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and trouble. 
Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, com- 
plete directions furnished. Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and 
seams permanently tight. Practically indestructible. Locks se- 
curely. Ample room for largest car and all equipment. Made 
by one of the largest makers of portable fireproof buildings. 
Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent 

z today brings new 56- 
page illustrated Garage 
Book byreturn 
mail. 


The 
Edwards 
Mfg.Co. 

601-651 


Eggleston 
Avenue, 











Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Chiropractic 


The New Drugless Healing Science 
STMENT 


OF SPINAL ADJU. 


A Dignified, Profitable Profession Easily Learned 
at Home. Steady Demand for Practitioners Every- 
where—Our Students Surprisingly Successful. 


Make $3000 to $5000 a Year 


Your income as a Chiropractor can be this much or 
more year after year. At the same time you will 
serving suffering humanity. Dr. Walter made $500 the 
third month after starting; R. M. Johnson has added 
over $3,000 a year to his income; Vern Sharpsteen makes 
$40.00 a day. In addition, this fascinating profession is 
building up for these former students of ours a splen- 


did social and professional reputation. 
We taught these men in their 
spare time by correspondence, 
and in class, to be Doctors of 
Chiropractic—the 


NEW DRUGLESS 


HEALING SCIENCE 
of Spinal Adjustment 


—and thereby made them inde- 
pendent for life. We will guar- 
antee to teach you with equal 
success. A common school 

education is all you need to 
begin—our simplified Sang 
does the rest. 


rt lesson sheets and illus- 
trated book giving full instruc- 
tions how to get into this es 


uncrowded profession at once— mail 


National School of Chiropractic, Dept. x 1553 W. Madison St., Chicago 





The Trained Man 
Dodges the Axe 


This old axe has lopped off heads since the 
year one. The inefficient man always gets it. 
The efficient man dodges it. 


Efficiency means being a “Cracker Jack” 
at some particular thing. It means being able 
to more than hold your own in filling a good 
job that pays a growing salary. 


If you can only read and write, and are 
ambitious, the International Correspondence 
Schools will impart Efficiency to you in your 
spare time—whoever you are—wherever you 
live—whatever you do—whatever you earn—or 
how little spare time you have at your disposal. 


It costs you nothing’ to get the facts telling 
how the I. C. S. can help you. Simply mark 
the attached coupon opposite the occupation 
that particularly appeals to you. Mail the 
coupon today. Doing so places you under no 
obligation. 


You’ve got to get Efficiency or “get the 
axe.” Choose! Mark the coupon NOW. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 


i Explain, without further obligation on Tats me. 
I can qua! lity forthe position before which I mark X, 


Salesmanship 
pecerteet Engineer 


ect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan., Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Pranbiag & Steam Fitting 

Gas Engines 


Name 


Civil Service 
Kteomraphy & Tepewstt 
tenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illnstratin: 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin; 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 








Present Occupation 


Street and No. 





Oi 


eea 
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can be greatly benefited or 
entirely cured by means of the 
Sheldon Method. 


The 16,000 cases we have tréated in 
our experience of over fourteen years 
are absolute proof of this statement. 
So no matter how serious your de- 
formity, no matter what treatments you 
have tried, think of the thousands of 
sufferers this method has made happy. 
And, more—we will prove the value of 
the Sheldon Method in your own case 
by allowing you to 


Use ‘the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk 


Since you need not risk the loss of a 
cent, there is no reason why you 
should not accept our offer at 
once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance ismhow dif- 
ferent from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it brings 
almost immediate relief even in the most 
Serious cases. You owe it to yourself to 
‘nvestigate it thoroughly. The price is 
within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so ; 
we can give you definite information. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 5 
305 2nd Street. Jamestown, N.Y. 






























Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that cures rupture will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Has auto- 
matic Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No 
‘lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Sent on trial 
to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


C. E. BROOKS, 1046-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Ş Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U. S, and prepay the freight. It 
you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it ten 
days, ship it back and don’t pay a cent. 
FACTORY PRICES Do not buy ^à bicycle ora 
Pair of tiresfrom anyone 
at any Price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
LVM of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our s7- 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 
IT ONLY COSTS a cent to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
J formation. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
: TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
y/ parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds af hai/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. $-110 CHICAGO 


















Raise 
your own 

chickens. Better eat- 

ing at one-fourth cost. 
Serve your own fresh eggs. 


(Ay Miller’sFowls, Eggs, Incubators 
~ Save you money. Backed by 20 years’ 

P. national reputation for best quality and 

low prices. Miller’s Illustrated Book, 

“Poultry for Profit’, tells how easy you 

can have your own chickens and eggs. If 

you write at once, I will send it FREE* 


Box 215 Rockford tl. 
f WHITE IMPORTED 


peau CAVES, meer 





SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
‘These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 14K 
solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style 
ring, pin or stud for examination--all charges prepaid—no money 
In advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet, special prices 
and rine measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 706 
Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? 

Tell him to show you samples of AINSLEE’s, 
POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEOPLE’S, NEw STORY and 
Top-NoTcH magazines. Select those you want and 
he will gladly deliver them to your residence 
regularly. 

Then, when you want something good to read, 
you will not have to search for it. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 














waterlogging, warping, drying out, opening seams, and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 


© THE W. H. M 





Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, puncture-proof galvanized steel plates, pressed to rigid formand so 
securely joined together that a leak is impossible. The Mullins Steel Boats are guaranteed against puncture, leaking, 


MOTORS: The Loow-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light, powerful, simple, can be operated by the beginner, 
Start like automobile motors, one man control, never stall at any speed, exhaust silently under water. 
manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boats, row boats, cedar canvas-covered canoes. 


Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free, 
ULLINS CO., World’s Largest Boat Builders, 325 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 






We also 














CRESCA DELICACIES 


To every hostess and every home-maker, we place at your dis- 
posal the distinctive f oods—the rich savorsome dainties gathered at 
their best from all quarters of the globe, that prevent the dull monotony 
which threatens every home table, 

Our color booklet ““Cresca’’ completely describes and illustrates 
these choice products from many! ands together with many unusual 
menus and recipes—sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 

CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 361 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Brown Your Hair 
WITH WALNUT TINT HAIR STAIN 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked Hair 
Quickly Stained to a Beautiful 
Brown or Black. 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon Request. 


Nothing gives a woman the 
appearance of age more surely 
than gray, streaked or faded 
hair. Just_a touch now and 
then with Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint_ Hair Stain and 
presto! Youth has returned 
again. 

No one would ever suspect 
that you stained your hair 
aiter you use this splendid 
preparation. It does not rub 
off as dyes do, and leaves the 
hair nice and fluffy, with a 
beautiful brown color or black 
if you prefer. 

It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, is easily 
and quickly applied, and it is 
free from lead, sulphur, silver 
and all metallic compounds. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should 
last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 

bottle at first-class druggists. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address, 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 1809 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


















SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your nair, and I 
will mail a 22-inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find ita big bargain remit $2 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beatity book showing latest style of 
hair dressing—aleo high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair goods. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.A922,22 Quiney St., Chicago 


I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 










“Can take a pound a day 
om” a patient. or put it on. 
Other systems may tempo- 
rarily alleviate, but this is 
i sure and permanent.”—N. Y, 
Sun, Ang.. 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF. OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $5.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
“Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.” —N. Y. World, July 7,1909. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


FREE TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 













Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 
thrown away forever, and it’s all because 
STUART’S PLAPAO -PADS are dif- 
ferent from the painful truss, being 
medicine applicators made ‘self-adhesive 
= purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
PTENTED an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 
APRIL G= NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cann0t slip, 

Ig9g9_| 59 cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone, 

Ri Thousands iao ontod aeaner ree ee is paer = 

e home and conquere e most ol 
AL OF PLAPAQ stinate cases no delay from work. 
Soft as velvet — easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened muse 
cles recover their tone, then is no er use for trusses. 
Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris. FREE 
let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 700 St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOURS FOR 3 CENTS A DAY 


Best Things in Life 


Yours for 3 Cents a Day 


A million homes with modest incomes have every 
home-like comfort, They buy these comforts all from 
us, on open charge account, 

They pay, if convenient, a little each month. We have 
no rigid rules. Nor do we have collectors. All goods 
are sent on 30 days’ trial, subject to return. 

And by selling direct, and buying whole factory 
outputs, we save them from 30 to 50 per cent. That 
we guarantee, 


New-Style Credit ' 


Our plan is not like others. We ask no contract 
or mortgage, no red tape or publicity, no interest, no 
extra price. 

We take your'word. Then you pay us by saving 2 
or 3 cents a day. Pay as you can. We won’t hurry or 
press you. 

Think what comforts you can have at these low 
prices and these easy terms. 




















° We Give 1 
4,782 Bargains arto tay 
Furniture Silverware 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware 
Linoleums ewing Machines 
Stoves—Ranges Kitchen Cabinets 
Baby Cabs Cameras—Guns 
Refrigerators Trunks, etc. 









Dollar Book Free 


Our mammoth Spring Bargain Book is ready. It 
pictures 4,782 home things, and many of the pictures 
are in actual colors, You never saw such an exhibit. 

It quotes our prices, tells our plan, shows. our order 
blank. We sendit free, though each book mailed costs 
us just $1. 

Write us for it. Let us prove these things to you. 
Write us now for fear you may torget it. (372) 


Spiegel, 
May, Sterne 


1462 W. 35th Street, Chicago 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


A NEW DISCOVERY WITH ALMOST MIRACULOUS 
POWERS FOR THE HEALING OF INFLAMED 
AND SUPPURATING SORES OF THE SKIN. 


Severe Burns, Boils, Carbuncles, Ringworm, Eczemas, 
yield almost instantly to this wonderful application. 


Produces healing in one-half the time of other remedies. 


Thermozine can be painted on the skin at a temperature 
of 200 degrees without injuring the skin. 


This high degree of heat makes this application in a class 
by itself in treating cases where heat applications 
are required. 


It is the only application that can be painted on the skin 
above 140 degrees, at which point germ life dies. 


Thermozine is a perfect dressing for an open wound be- 
cause it destroys infection and makes an airtight 
` covering that prevents the wound from injury while 
it stimulates the healing process. 


A new hope for those suffering from chronic sores. 


$1.00 FOR QUARTER-POUND PASTEUR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CAN, WITH ACCESSORIES 98 Beekman Street, New York City 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Prevented—Stopped 
OTHERSILL’'S, after chorough tests, is now officially 
adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 


York Steamship Companies running south and many 
Transatlantic lines. 


Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord North- 
cliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional men. 
Letters from personages of international renown—people we 
all know—together with much valuable information are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free upon 
receipt of your name and address. 


Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50c box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours, $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from 
his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, 
send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 411 Scherer Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride St., London, Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 
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Deaf People Now 


3 HEAR 


Distinctly! 


! 
Clearly! Hollow of 


Perfectly ! Your Hand 


every kind of sound with the aid of the 
latest marvelous invention, the remarkable 


New 4-Tone 
Mears Ear Phone 


The great, new electrical marvel for the 
deaf. Perfect hearing at last! This remark- 
able invention has four different sound strengths, four 
different adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of 
the finger. You regulate the instrument by a tiny 
switch to meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
sound—low pitched conversation near you or sounds 
from any distance. The whole range of hearing of the 
healthy, natural ear is covered by this new 4-Tone 
£pecial Model Mears Ear Phone. 


Special Limited Offer 


Write at once for our Big Special Introductory 
Offer on this new wonder. To advertise and quickly 
introduce this greatest of all inventions for the deaf, 
we are going to sell the first lot of these new four-tone 
phones DIRECT from our laboratory to users at the 
confidential jobber’s price. This offer applies only to 
the first lot finished—a limited number. Write today— 
send the coupon—and you can save more than one-half 
the retail price. A few dollars, payable on easy terms, 
if desired, secures you complete relief from your afflic- 
tion. But the jobber’s price is confidential. You must 
write for it. Do it now and save both wholesaler's and 


ethos CREE 


Try it 10 Days in 

Your Own Home 
Mears Ear Phone is sold only on Free 
Ask about our great free trial offer. Test this 


Every 

Trial. 

amazing instrument on your own ears, under any con- 

ditions of service for ten days. Nothing to pay for the 

trial. The Mears Ear Phone is the only scientific and 

perfect hearing device for the deaf. Already 14,000 
Single Tone Mears Ear Phones have been ne 


Send Coupon Now “ 
F or Free! Book Suite 1132 


The Mears Ear Phone book ex- œ 
plains all the causes of deaf- Ka = W se a 
ness; tells how to stop the prog- Kà ew ror . 

ress of the malady and how to Gentlemen: Please 
treat it. Send the coupon at P mail me, free and post- 
once for Free Book and our paid, your Mears Ear 
greatConfidential Introduc- ,@ Phone Booklet and partic- 
































In The 



























COUPON 


s 
& Mears Ear 


à Phone Co. 
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tory Offer. Send at once. Je ulars of your Special Intro- 

ductory Offer on your new 

f model Four-Tone Mears Ear 
# Phone and Free Trial Offer, 


Mears Ear Phone 


Co., Suite 1132 Zé, 


45 W. 34th Street ẹ 
New York, N. Y. ¢ 
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Just One Moment, Please— 





YOU remember with great pleasure, we dare say, the story by 
ZANE GREY in the POPULAR MAGAZINE, a year or so ago, 
entitled “The Heritage of the Desert.” If you want a similar 
treat, begin reading “Desert Gold,” by the same author, which 
opens in the next issue of the POPULAR, on sale February 7th. 


BIBS 


FRANCIS LYNDE is responsible for the complete novel in 
that issue. It is entitled “Strange Adventures of Alpheus 
Substitute Mee, B. Sc.,” and was written to delight the lover of 
strange seas, picturesque lands, and mysterious people. 


DPBS 


In addition, there are some rattling good short stories in that 
number—stories that you are sure to hear mentioned enthusiasti- 
cally, and that you would have been sorry to miss. There is “A 
Man’s Job,” by Bertrand W. Sinclair, which brings blood into 
the cheek and fire into the eyes as you read it; there is “The Out- 
cast,” by Francis Parsons, a dramatic, stormy tale of tremendous. 
odds overcome by one desperate man; there is “The Emerald 
Snake,” by Daniel Steele, quite the best detective tale that the 
author has written in a long while; there is “Good Men and True,” 
by Courtney Ryley Cooper, an old-time traveling circus yarn 
that will leave you chuckling; then there is humor predominant in 
“The Initial Event,” by James French Dorrance; in “Getting Rid 
of Jud Tarr,” by Henry Oyen; in “The Power of the Drama,” 
by Damon Runyon. 
SH 


But why continue to point out the fine things 
to be found between the covers of the coming 
PopuLaR? Our “constant” reader knows our 
quality. Our “inconstant” reader will soon 
come to know it. 


Tear off this as a reminder if you are an inconstant reader 


Buy the First March POPULAR MAGAZINE, on sale at any news stand February 7th 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be- along 
the American coast; no matter how dark, 
or cold, or stormy the night, the coast 
guard is on watch, patrolling the nearest 
beach or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, could, by 
his own unsupported efforts, do little to 
save life, or to guide ships away from 
perilous points. 


As a unit in an efficient system and 
able, at a moment’s notice, to command 
the service of his nearby station, he be- 
comes a power to whom all ship owners 
and passengers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Telephone in 
your home and office is always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious instru- 
ment; but as a vital unit in the Bell System, 
which links together seven million other 
telephones in all parts of this country, that 
single telephone instrument becomes a 
power to help you at any moment of any 
hour, day or night. 


It costs unwearying effort and millions 
of dollars to keep the Bell System always 
on guard, but this is the only kind of 
service that can adequately take care of 
the social and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Weather Wisdom 
To take the edge off 


the weather and prevent it cut- 
ting, biting or piercing you—to 
keep your skin smooth, 
clear, comfortable, and 
healthy under all weath- 

er changes—use Pears’ 
Soap. As famed for its 
protective- -influence over 
the skin as for its complexion 
beautifying effects 


| Pears’ Soap 


possesses those special emollient properties that act like balm 
upon the surface of the skin, and while making it soft and 
velvety to the touch, impart to it a healthy vigor that enables it 
to withstand the weather vagaries of. our changeable climate. 


Pears is the Soap for all Weather and all People. 
Matchless for the Complexion. 


The Great English 
Complexion Soap 















“All rights. secured.” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 


a: rince Albert’s the bulliest tobacco I ever smoked in 
this old jimmy pipe—after breakfast or whenever! 


“Just sort of rings the bell every time you make fire with a 
match —it’s so fragrant and fresh —and with a flavor that 
_ makes you realize you've finally hit the high spot. 


“And listen—-you can’t dig a tongue-bite from a barrel of 
P, A.—just isn’t any—because it’s cut out in the patented 
_ process that stamps P. A. my brand and your brand! 


“Smoke P. A. till the cows come home! Smoke it any old way, 
it can’t even dry your mouth or parch your throat! Get that? 


“Your cue is to switch onto the map with a jimmy pipe and 
get some of this sure enough pipe joy. 


“Doesn't listen right any more to sing out: ‘I can’t smoke a 
pipe.’ You can, you will, if you catch the spirit of this hunch 
and go to it with the old jimmy jammed with P. A. 


“Today, everywhere men go a pipe’s triple x form. They 
smoke their favorites in the big cafes. Walk into the clubs 
and you'll find the old jimmies doing great service. In the 
homes, on the street, in the offices, just get a line on pipe 
smoking—and the men who smoke Prince Albert! 


“Prince Albert has made all this possible, because it’s the brand 
that’s all wool and ace high. It puts the jimmy pipe right on the 
firing line with you, with me, with every man who knows the 
joys of the real way to smoke tobacco. Say, get into the spirit of 


Buy P. A. in the big cities, back in the bushes— 
in any neck of the woods you make The 
tidy red tin 10c, the toppy red bag 

in handsome pound and half-pound 


Says “Hunch:” 
“They ain’t nothin’ so soothin’ as 
the corn cob for me, but the chap 
up top’s been hitting that there 
same pet bent bulldog with an 
amber stem for nine years flat. 
Sezhe: ‘Hunch, here’s some smok- 
ing, this real briar jimmy pipe jes’ 
choked to the brim with P. A.’ 
An’ he knows!” 








